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EpiToRIAL NOTE 
THE PROBLEM OF EDUCATION IN DEPENDENT TERRITORIES 


The topic of the July 1946 Year- 
book of the JOURNAL OF NEarRo Epv- 
caTIon is ‘‘The Problem of Education 
in Dependent Territories.’’* It is the 
purpose of this Yearbook to define in 
general the problem of improving ed- 
ucation in dependent territories, as a 
means primarily of making more ex- 
plicit the problem of improving edu- 
cation for underprivileged people 
everywhere, irrespective of their po- 
litical, economie or social status. It 
is the hope that such a comparative 
study as this topic involves will not 
only increase the general intelligence 
of our readers but will make them 
more aware of the educational prob- 
lem which faces the so-called more ad- 
vanced countries, particularly as it re- 
lates to the problem of providing 
greater educational opportunity for 
their own underprivileged people. For 
even in a country such as the United 
States, where equal educational op- 
portunity is supposed to be the in- 
alienable right of every child, fully 
one-fourth of its population is no bet- 
ter off than a number of the peoples 
living in dependent areas. Thus, it is 





‘By ‘‘dependent territories’? is meant: 
colonies in the strict sense, protectorates, 
mandates, territories, condominiums, ete. 


our expectation that such a Yearbook 
will not only enlighten our readers on 
the problems in dependent areas per 
sé and thereby help to develop a more 
sympathetic and intelligent climate of 
public opinion which will make easier 
their solution, but even more impor- 
tant, it is hoped that it will make us 
more conscious of similar problems at 
home. 

More specifically, it is the purpose 
of this Yearbook (1) to explain in as 
much detail as limited space and 
available facts will permit, the politi- 
cal, economic, and social facts which 
define the educational problems in- 
volved; (2) to indicate in as much 
specificity as possible the current stat- 
us of educational endeavor in the va- 
rious dependent areas; and (3) to 
point out what appears to be the theo- 
retical and practical ‘‘next-steps’’ 
which could and should be taken to 
achieve the ultimate objectives which 
should be aimed at. The realization 
of these purposes would involve (a) 
a brief but comprehensive statement 
defining the political and economic 
geography of the area, and its politi- 
eal and economic relationship to the 
ruling country; (b) a description of 
the social condition of the people 
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which education would be expected 
to improve; such as, health (includ- 
ing housing, sanitation and medical 
care), political government (includ- 
ing the extent to which they are able 
to govern themselves and are being 
prepared to do so), economic status 
(both as to standards of living and 
the efficiency with which they exploit 
their natural and human resources), 
cultural level and participation of all 
the people in the cultural develop- 
ment of the area; (c) a brief but 
comprehensive description of the pres- 
ent status of educational endeavor in 
the areas, which would include not 
only the educational level of the peo- 
ple and the normal educational ma- 
chinery, but even more, all attempts 
to employ education either formally or 
informally to improve the life of the 
people; (d) a critical evaluation of 
current educational endeavors (as 


roughly defined in (c) above), both 
in terms of the specific objectives set 
up by the ruling powers, as well as 
those implied or stated in the United 


Nations’ Charter or those which 
should have been stated or implied; 
and (e) suggestions as to what appear 
to be the most urgent and practical 
“‘next steps’’ which could and should 
be taken to achieve desired objectives. 

It probably should be noted here 
relative to scope, that it was our orig- 
inal aim to include most, if not all, 
types of dependent territories. This 
decision seemed to be the least disad- 
vantageous of several alternatives, al- 
though it posed several problems. An 
attempt was made to select certain 
areas through a process of sampling. 
While all of the areas have many 
problems in common, there was just 
enough difference to make it difficult 
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to decide more definitely which areas 
should be selected. Moreover, in view 
of the unspecialized character of the 
audience to which the Yearbook is 
addressed, it appeared desirable to 
give some indication of the scope of 
the problem quantitatively, as well as 
qualitatively. Accordingly, we have 
elected to cover all of the more im- 
portant areas, in as much detail as 
possible rather than confine our at- 
tention to a relatively few areas in 
more detail. 

Another aspect of scope has to do 
with the division of areas into units 
for individual treatment. Obviously, 
it would not be practical or even de- 
sirable to single out each dependent 
territory for individual treatment, be- 
cause of space considerations, if no 
other. On the other hand, it was clear 
that division by ruling countries with. 
out reference to geographical and oth- 
er factors would be equally impracti- 
eal. Hence it was decided to attempt 
a division on the basis of political 
control and geography, so that the 
scope of each chapter would be some- 
what equal. 

A further limitation, or probably J 
should say, definition, of the topic is 
to be found in its statement. The first 
statement was phrased, ‘‘The Educa- 
tion of Dependent and Underprivi- 
leged Peoples.’’ This was revised to 
read: ‘‘The Education of Dependent 
Peoples’’; which in turn was revised 
and stated as the topic is at present: 
“‘The Problem of Education in De- 
pendent Territories.’’ The purpose 
here was to limit the subject sufficient- 
ly to permit reasonable treatment 
within the space available for the 
Yearbook. 

A similar problem presented itself 
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in connection with the division of la- 
por in the treatment of each topic. 
Several alternatives were possible but 
only two were considered seriously : 
(1) At first, it was thought that two 
chapters should be devoted to each 
area—one defining the political econ- 
omy of the area and its relationship to 
the ruling country ; the other, indicat- 
ing the social status and educational 
needs. (2) The second, and the one 
adopted here, involves combining both 
of these aspects into one chapter treat- 
ed by the same individual. It was con- 
eluded after consultation with experts 
in the field that in order to discuss in- 
telligently one aspect of the subject 
the contributor would have to know 
and deal with the other anyway, and 
hence needless duplication might be 
avoided. 

The Yearbook is divided into three 
parts. Part 1, ‘‘Some General Prob- 
lems of Education in Dependent Ter- 
ritories,’’ is a general introduction to 
the volume which we hope will give a 
necessary perspective for understand- 
ing the Yearbook as a whole. Part 2, 
“The Problem of Education in De- 
pendent Territories’’ is the ‘‘heart’’ 
of the volume. It is our expectation 
that it will give a fairly comprehen- 
sive definition of the problem of edu- 
cation in the various independent ter- 
ritories. Part 3, ‘‘A General Critical 
Appraisal of the Provision of Eduea- 
tion in Dependent Territories’’ is a 
group of critical summary statements 
based upon contributions in parts 1 
and 2, and particularly part 2. 

While the scope and treatment of 
each chapter, particularly in Part 2, 
are left to the expert judgment of the 
contributors, we have thought it prof- 
itable to indicate in general what we 
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hoped each chapter would include as 
a minimum basis for understanding 
the problem involved. These have 
been briefly stated in the five points 
listed above, and need not be reit- 
erated here except to say that we hope 
that the treatment and scope are such 
as to provide an intelligent reader, 
who does not have specialized knowl- 
edge of the area, summary knowledge 
of minimum adequacy of the follow- 
ing aspects of each area, which will in 
turn give a fairly definite under- 
standing of the general problem of 
the education of dependent people 
(who for the most part are under- 
privileged), as well as a broad com- 
prehension of the problem of educa- 
tion in dependent territories: (1) 
Area and population of the territories 
concerned, with some indication of 
population composition—native, non- 
native, ete.; (2) occupational distri- 
bution of the population; (3) status 
of land tenure and agriculture; (4) 
commerce and finance in general (rev- 
enue, expenditures, public debt, ex- 
ports and imports, etc.; (5) health, 
housing, sanitation and medical care, 
and outstanding needs in these re- 
spects; (6) government (relationship 
to ruling country, extent of self-rule, 
outstanding measures being taken to 
achieve the goal of self-government) ; 
and (7) a description and evaluation 
of the formal and informal education- 
al machinery, some indication of its 
effectiveness, and a definition of the 
outstanding educational needs. 

We are not unaware of the diff- 
culty involved in the prosecution of 
such a task as outlined above. We are 
conscious of the fact that a volume 
could be written on each of these sev- 
en aspects. On the whole, however, 
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about all that can be reasonably ex- 
pected is a brief enumeration of facts 
relative to the first four aspects 
(somewhat in the nature of The 
Statesman’s Yearbook), with an enu- 
meration of facts and some critical 
evaluation of the last three aspects— 
sufficient at least to define the major 
educational needs and problems which 
obtain. 

The reader is cautioned to remem- 
ber that while this volume was con- 
ceived as a unit, it was inevitable 
where so many contributors (who 
have not had opportunity to confer) 
are involved that there should be over- 
lapping of some of the topics and 
probably gaps in the general scope 
covered. It is our belief, however, 
that there is more overlapping than 
there are gaps. Moreover, it is natu- 
rally expected that in a venture of 
this magnitude, considerable variation 
in treatment will obtain. (Obviously 
each author is responsible only for his 
own contribution.) It is the hope, 
however, that sufficient unity in at- 
tack and coherence in presentation 
have been observed to facilitate the 
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reader’s comprehension of the volume 
as a whole. 

Finally, we wish to acknowledge 
our appreciation not only to our con- 
tributors who have taken the time 
from an already over-crowded sched. 
ule to make this volume possible, but 
to several other individuals outside 
of our immediate Editorial Staff who 
have aided materially in the early 
stages of the preparation of this vol- 
ume—particularly: Dr. Ralph J. 
Bunche, Dr. Cora DuBois and Dr. 
W. O. Brown of the State Depart- 
ment; Dr. C. O. Arndt of the U. §. 
Office of Education; Dr. Erie Wil- 
liams of the Caribbean Commission; 
Professor Rayford W. Logan of How- 
ard University ; Professor Charles 8. 
Johnson of Fisk University ; Miss Jes- 
sica Ware, of the British Information 
Service; Dr. Wilfrid Benson of the 
International Labor Office; Dr. Ed- 
win R. Embree of the Julius Rosen- 
wald Fund; and Dr. Anson Phelps 
Stokes of the Phelps-Stokes Fund, for 
their suggestions concerning contrib- 
utors and the general scope of the vol- 
ume. Cuas. H. THompson 





CHAPTER I 


THE MODERN IMPERIAL PROCESS: THE PRESENT PHASE AND 
ITS SIGNIFICANCE 


RALPH E. TURNER 


Stripped of all disguises imperial- 
ism is merely the control by force of 
one people by another for the benefit 
of the latter. But around this central 
fact, depending on the cultural devel- 
opment of the respective peoples, 
there exists always a gréat variety of 
military, political, economic, and in- 
tellectual conditions and practices 
which shape an imperial regime and, 
as they work themselves out through 
time in the life of the people, consti- 
tute an imperial process. 

In the broad view of history im- 
perialism can be best understood as a 
function of urban cultures. With the 
formation of cities supported by an 
economic surplus drawn from a set- 
tled agricultural population, a cen- 
tralization of wealth and power and, 
as & consequence, a differentiation of 
social classes occurred. As the center 
of this concentration the city was 
mainly the creation of a wealth-hold- 
ing and power-wielding group, some- 
times priestly and sometimes military 
but more frequently a combination of 
the two. Associated with this group 
and, of course, dependent upon it 
were a small urban working class, a 
smaller trading group, and a body of 
common soldiers. The agricultural 
population—a peasantry—formed the 


1 See Ralph E. Turner, The Great Cultural 
Traditions (2 vols., 1941), II, p. 1289 ff., 
Pie: Dynamics of Urban Cultural Develop- 

ent. 
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bulk of the working class. The products 
of its labor, generally, except enough 
for its maintenance, were trans- 
ferred to the ruling group as gifts to 
temples, fees, dues, and taxes. Usually 
its members were subject to various 
forms of compulsory labor. Slavery 
was a method of appropriating the 
whole labor and the total product of 
workers by the power-wielding group; 
it was more common in building, min- 
ing, and manufacturing than in agri- 
culture. When the practices necessary 
for the operation and perpetuation of 
a regime having these elements were 
systematized under authority, govern- 
ment, law, and the state came into be- 
ing. This development, regardless of 
the advance in social efficiency which 
it embodied, involved the institution- 
alization of the exploitation by a few 
of the great body of the people of a 
city and its attached territory. 

Imperialism was the extension of 
this exploitive regime over foreign 
peoples, generally with an intensifica- 
tion of its rigors, because foreigners 
were regarded as being without even 
the few rights that native workers 
might have. And the imperial proc- 
ess operated in the interaction be- 
tween the regime, the population of 
the city, and those peoples whom it 
came to dominate. 

Because the city required raw ma- 
terials, usually building materials and 
metals and in time consumers goods 
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not obtainable within its own terri- 
tory, merchants sought them among 
foreign peoples who, often, had not 
yet developed an urban culture. By 
exchanging the products of the city 
for those of the foreign people, a flow 
of wealth between them was started. 
In order to hasten this flow, the 
power-wielding group of the city sent 
armed forces among the foreign peo- 
ple and commonly seized any mov- 
able wealth they possessed; and, 
perhaps, it organized production in 
order to maintain and increase the 
flow. This organization required of 
course the imposition of new labor 
controls on the foreign people. At the 
same time the introduction of the 
city’s products, together with new 
techniques of production, as well as, 
perhaps, new military, political, and 
intellectual materials, stimulated the 
cultural advance of the foreign peo- 
ple. In the course of this interaction 
an exchange of population between 
the city and the foreign people was 
usually set up, merchants and soldiers 
going into the penetrated regions and 
foreigners being taken as slaves to 
the city. When this relationship be- 
tween the city and the foreign people 
was established, a full-fledged empire 
appeared, within which the movement 
of wealth, persons, and cultural ma- 
terials to the city and its territory 
from the foreign area was continuous 
and also, in different degrees and 
forms, in the opposite direction. 

The first result of this flow was the 
concentration of wealth in amounts 
greater than ever in the hands of the 
city’s wealth-holding and _power- 
wielding groups and the demand on 
labor, both domestic and foreign, to 
construct those buildings whose ruins 
—at Thebes, Nineveh, Babylon, Per- 
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sepolis, Athens, and Rome — would 
testify in later times to the height of 
empire. In due course the foreign 
people, having assimilated urban cul- 
tural materials, found opportunity to 
organize their own military forces, 
dared to attack the imperial city, and 
sometimes overthrew its rulers and 
succeeded to their dominion or to 
part of it. On the other hand, the ex. 
change of persons between foreign re- 
gions and the city might go on until 
the original populations of both were 
altered ; in this circumstance, the mix- 
ing of cultural materials was likely to 
proceed until a new culture or, at 
least, a very different form of the 
original urban culture appeared. This 
new culture commonly prevailed with- 
in both the city’s territory and the 
foreign region which the city had ex- 
ploited, making them, indeed, a new 
cultural area. Between these two ex- 
tremes—a new empire and a new cul- 
tural area — many variations in the 
outcome of the imperial process could 
and did occur. In the main, however, 
the result was always the same: those 
who ruled the new empire or the new 
cultural area began the imperial proc- 
ess again, and so the circle of its ac- 
tion became ever wider. 

In modern times the imperial proc- 
ess, which began in the classical pat- 
tern but changed its character some- 
what as the European middle classes 
displaced the traditional priestly and 
military ruling groups, has been 
greatly affected in both its modes and 
its tempo by the cultural advances 
that have transformed the traditional 
urban regimes into the contemporary 
industrial society. 

When European navigators, adven- 
turers, merchants, and missionaries 
reached overseas lands for the first 
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time they behaved generally in the 
classic manner of imperialism; seiz- 
ing movable wealth—the treasures of 
the original American urban cultures ; 
confiscating labor —the enslavement 
of Indians and Negroes; and bringing 
new commodities to their homelands, 
especially the tea, porcelain, cotton 
goods, and metal wares, in addition to 
abundant supplies of spices, from the 
Far East. These activities, on the one 
hand, began to disturb the established 
populations and, on the other hand, 
initiated a wide cultural interaction. 
Above all they brought to the Euro- 
pean peoples new data about the 
world, its flora and fauna and its in- 
habitants, which played a significant 
part in the development of the science 
that the bourgeoisie’s worldly out- 
look nurtured.” Science, of course, in 
both its intellectual methods and gen- 
eralizations and its applications in 
technology and social services became, 
as time went on, the truly transform- 
ing element in modern culture. Today 
cultural interaction among peoples, 
both imperial and colonial, on differ- 
ent levels of scientific achievement, is 
the decisive factor in the imperial 
process. 

In the second phase —the era of 
mercantilist empires—trading monop- 
olies were established by different 
European countries for the special 
purpose of enriching themselves at 
the expense of both the overseas peo- 
ples and their European rivals. Also 
the movement of large numbers of 


*This rdle of the overseas expansion of 
European peoples in the development of 
modern western culture was set forth in the 
teaching of Professor William R. Shepherd 
of Columbia University. For a partial dis- 
cussion of the rdle, see J. E. Gillespie, The 
oe of Oversea Expansion on England 
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Europeans overseas became system- 
atic, establishing new populations 
among the peoples of the Americas 
and, somewhat later, among the peo- 
ples of South Africa. At the same 
time trade in many new commodities 
developed, and overseas lands became 
production areas exerting new de- 
mands upon European industries. 
Thus the web of a world economy be- 
gan to take shape. Meanwhile some 
Europeans began to meditate on the 
overseas peoples, who were believed 
to be living in a ‘“‘state of nature,’’ 
and as a result came forward with 
new ideas about the ‘‘natural rights 
of man.’’ 

The second phase merged into the 
third phase largely as a result of the 
new wealth drawn from overseas by 
the Atlantic Seaboard countries, espe- 
cially England, Holland, and France, 
and of the new enterprises that had 
developed in the Americas, Africa, 
India, and the East Indies. Both in 
Europe and overseas the entrepre- 
neurs of a thriving capitalism found 
new opportunities to make profits and, 
in fact, began to press upon the privi- 
leges of their predecessors—the mer- 
cantile monopolists. In France and 
England they formed a lower middle 
class which, in the former, took a lead- 
ing part in the Revolution of 1789 
and, in the latter, initiated the Indus- 
trial Revolution. Much of the capital 
which financed this revolution was 
furnished by men who had partici- 
pated in the mid-eighteenth-century 
plunder of India. The first industrial 
capitalists, rich with the profits of the 
early power-driven factory enter- 
prises, led England through the re- 
form of Parliament in 1832 and into 
the era of free trade after 1846. In 
North. America the colonial merchants, 
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favored by the rivalry of the Euro- 
pean imperial powers, spearheaded 
the Revolution of 1775-1783 and cre- 
ated the Federal Union in 1787. 

It is important to note that the doc- 
trines, both political and economic, 
which impelled and justified these 
revolutions owed much to those intel- 
lectual developments that had been 
stimulated by contacts with overseas 
peoples in the preceding phases of 
European expansion. This was espe- 
cially true of the conception of nat- 
ural rights, as mentioned above, and 
somewhat less the case with the be- 
lief in natural law as the determinant 
of the social order. The eighteenth- 
century European discovery of Chi- 
nese philosophy strengthened the 
laissez-faire corollary of this belief. 
Both doctrines — natural rights and 
natural law — because they opposed 
the privileges and restraints that cir- 
eumseribed the activities of entrepre- 
neurs, were effective weapons against 
the surviving elements of the tradi- 
tional urban regimes and also the en- 
trenched mercantile monopolists. It 
is somewhat ironical that ideas devel- 
oped by reflection upon some of the 
overseas peoples and doctrines bor- 
rowed from others played a not incon- 
siderable part in liberating the Euro- 
pean middle classes and colonial 
Europeans from some of the worst 
abuses of the traditional urban re- 
gimes but at the same time opened the 
door for the exploitation of the over- 
seas peoples in new ways. 

In as much as these doctrines justi- 
fied an intense economic individual- 
ism, aS governments came under the 
control of the middle classes, the 
whole world became more and more a 
field of capitalist enterprise, with 


governments making their power its 
support. Thus enterprise began to 
penetrate those countries—China and 
Japan—which still held fast to their 
traditional urban regimes and those 
continents—Western North America, 
Australia, and Africa—whose peoples 
had never developed an urban cul- 
ture. As a result the exploitation of 
overseas peoples came to be organized 
more in economic than in political 
forms, and the movement of Euro- 
peans into overseas lands steadily 
increased. 

As the technological developments, 
stimulated by the effort of European 
industries, especially English, to 
meet the demand of overseas markets, 
transformed manufacturing, trans- 
port, communications, and arma- 
ments, all forms of social and cultural 
interaction, both imperial and do- 
mestic, became more intense. In the 
course of these developments, although 
capitalist enterprise determined its 
status, a new working class arose— 
industrial and urban—first in the im- 
perial powers and then in the over- 
seas lands settled by Europeans. As it 
began to play a part in political life, 
democracy began its advance, partly 
as a release from the vestiges of the 
traditional urban controls of the work- 
ing class and partly as an extension 
of the rights and opportunities of 
workers of all kinds. Its first impact 
in overseas lands was the abolition of 
slavery, but this reform was merely @ 
necessary preliminary to the creation 
of a world-wide free labor market in 
which men were hired and fired ac- 
cording to the demands of entrepre- 
neurs. Thus the ‘‘workers of the 
world,’’ as they were progressively 
freed from traditional compulsions, 
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found themselves moved about and 
kept at work by their need to eat—a 
subtle control that required no acts of 
violence to make effective. In this 
dire circumstance, as long as the doc- 
trine that government should not in- 
terfere with business held sway, de- 
mocracy accomplished little for the 
amelioration of the conditions of com- 
mon life throughout the world. 


But this dilemma was no greater 
than that which shortly faced the en- 
trepeneurs who had made the world 
their own. They developed large scale 
production, created vast corporate 
structures, many national and some 
international in scope, made profits, 
and accumulated new capital which it 
was to their interest to invest in new 
enterprises. New inventions provided 
some opportunities for investments, 
and some advance in the real wages 
of the new working class afforded 
more, but the greatest number of 
openings were to be found, at least so 
entrepreneurs and their political rep- 
resentatives in the various govern- 
ments thought, in what were termed 
the ‘‘undeveloped lands’’ of ‘‘back- 
ward peoples.’’? And so they scram- 
bled for these opportunities, intensi- 
fying their rivalries and making their 
respective governments their support- 


3J. A. Hobson, Imperialism (rev. ed., 
1938), pp. 80-81: ‘‘As one nation after an- 
other enters the machine economy and adopts 
advanced industrial methods, it becomes 
more difficult for its manufacturers, mer- 
chants, and financiers to dispose profitably 
of all their economic resources, and they are 
tempted more and more to secure for their 
Particular use some distant undeveloped 
country by annexation and protection. . 
Everywhere appear excessive powers of pro- 
duction, excessive capital in search of invest- 
ment. ... It is this economic condition of 
affairs that forms the tap-root of [present] 
Imperialism. ’’ 


ers in the diplomacy of peace and in 
the conduct of war. War, of course, 
provided an almost unlimited demand 
for their products, and so, along with 
its preliminary, the arming of nations, 
it was an essential support of their in- 
terests. Regardless of the efforts of 
the workers of the imperial countries 
to win, sometimes successfully, some 
security against the hazards of the 
free labor market, they were not able 
to influence the world circumstances 
which made them, along with the peo- 
ples of the imperially controlled lands, 
the victims of these struggles. 

The First World War, the Great 
Depression, and the Second World 
War originated mainly, many analysts 
hold, in this dilemma of capitalism. 
The world was first ‘‘one world’’ in 
disasters which, however, accentuated 
and intensified both the social and the 
cultural interaction that from the be- 
ginning had been an essential element 
of the modern imperial process. And 
its present phase derives its quality as 
much from these social and cultural 
elements as from its economic and po- 
litical aspects. In fact, the latter are 
now under great pressure for change 
from the former, whose force, one 
should recognize, is steadily increas- 
ing. 

The controls by which imperialism 
now operates are adaptations of pres- 
ent cultural circumstances to the an- 
cient purpose of governing one people 
for the benefit of another. For this 
reason, because of the complexity of 
modern culture, they are far more 
subtle in organization than ever be- 
fore. 

Today as always imperial rule rests 
upon paramount power, which, of 
course, exists finally as military 
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force.* In the first instance this force 
is organized for the purpose of de- 
fending the imperial state and its in- 
terests against rivals and, on this 
account, is far greater than that 
required to dominate a colonial peo- 
ple, except possibly in a war with a 
rival or rivals. Since this force can 
now be quickly mobilized it is not nee- 
essary to keep any considerable part 
of it in colonial areas. The recent 
revolution in armaments, it should be 
emphasized, has increased the effec- 
tiveness of such forces against the co- 
lonial peoples, who are not armed and, 
in the main, lack industrial facilities 
for producing the most efficient and 
powerful weapons. 

When an imperial state sets up a 
native military establishment, care is 
taken to make it ineffective as an in- 
strument of revolt. Just before the 
outbreak of the Second World War 
the British army in India numbered 
a little less than 200,000 men, of 
whom two-fifths were British. Of the 
remainder about 20,000 were Gurk- 
has, hill tribesmen from Nepal, an 
independent state. Of the 6,900 offi- 
cers, only 316 were Indians, The ar- 
tillery, except for one unit created in 
the 1980’s, was entirely British, as 
indeed it had been since the Sepoy 
Mutiny. No airplanes, heavy artillery, 
anti-aircraft guns, tanks, or motor ve- 
hicles for military purposes were pro- 
duced in India. Before the Japanese 
invasion the Dutch kept a force of 
about 50,000 men in the Netherlands 
East Indies; between 10 per cent and 


4The rule of an imperial state over a co- 
lonial people is legalized by various devices, 
such as annexation, legislative enactments, 
treaties of alliance and protection, and in- 
ternational agreement (mandates under the 


League of Nations). 
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15 per cent were Dutch, and the bulk 
of the remainder were drawn from 
Christian tribes intensely loyal to the 
Dutch. Because of the need for man 
power, France has followed a policy 
of drafting the natives of French 
West Africa for military service; 
since the tribal life of these peoples is 
very disorganized, the troops lack the 
basis of unity except that provided by 
their officers, who are entirely French. 
These troops have played an impor- 
tant role in the expansion of French 
imperial interests.° If imperial pow- 
ers generally have refused to create 
native military establishments, they 
have been even less inclined to train 
native officers. Only most hesitant 
steps toward this end had been taken 
by the British, French, and Dutch be- 
fore the recent war. 

Another military element of im- 
perialism is the control of the armed 
forces, usually authorized by a treaty 
of alliance, of one state by another. 
Thus Great Britain has the right to 
inspect the forces of Iraq and, in case 
of war, to put them under British 
command. They are armed with Brit- 
ish weapons and, as far as practicable, 
officered by men trained in England. 
Iraq bears all the cost of these ar- 
rangements. In case of war Iraq’s 
railways, waterways, wireless facili- 
ties, and airports are at Great Brit- 
ain’s disposal. As is usual under such 
treaties, Great Britain also has the 
right to maintain her own forces in 
Iraq in peace as well as in war. At 
the present moment Egypt is nego- 


5R. L. Buell, The Native Problem in 4f- 
rica (2 vols., 1928), IJ, p. 15: ‘Through 
the aid of Senegalese troops, France built 
up and to-day holds an empire which prob- 
ably never would have been won by Euro- 
pean soldiers,’’ 
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tiating a release from similar obliga- 
tions to Great Britain. In both situa- 


tions Great Britain is interested in 
protecting economic as well as stra- 


tegic interests. 

Military force is used only in the 
last resort for maintaining the ‘‘ peace 
and tranquillity’’ of colonial peoples. 
In ordinary situations the police are 


adequate for this purpose. Sometimes 
native and sometimes foreign, often 


other colonials, they are organized un- 
der strict imperial supervision. 


Though the military force that sup- 
ports imperial rule is usually dis- 
guised, its political head, an ap- 
pointive official widely known as a 
governor-general or a_ resident-gen- 
eral, is commonly maintained with 
ostentation and pomp. He is both the 


symbol and the executive arm of the 
imperial state and exercises authority 


within only such limitations as it es- 
tablishes. Ordinarily his functions 
fall into two classes, those which are 
exclusively his own and those which 
he performs with the advice and aid 
of ministers. In most cases, such as, 


®The Government of India Act of 1935 
reserved to the governor-general all fune- 
tions with respect to defense, ecclesiastical 
affairs, foreign relations, excepting those be- 
tween Federated India and any other part 
of the British Empire, and tribal govern- 
ment. It also gave him a special responsi- 
bility, with the right to act on his own 
judgment, for eight other matters, such as 
the preventing of any grave menace to the 
peace or tranquillity of India, the safeguard- 
ing of the financial stability of the Federal 
Government, the protecting of the legitimate 
interests of minorities, the preventing of 
discrimination against British or Burmese 
goods imported into India. See J. P. Eddy 
and F, H. Lawton, India’s New Constitution 
(1938), passim. The East Indian Govern- 
ment Act of 1925 lists fourteen matters 
about which the governor-general of the 
Netherlands East Indies must consult with 
his ministers, but he is also given the right 
to decide alone about them, only notifying 
the ministers of his decisions. See Amry 
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for example, in India and the Nether- 
lands East Indies, the governor- 
general can always act at his own dis- 
cretion if he believes the security of 
the imperial interests warrants it. The 
French resident-general in Morocco, 
in spite of the theory that the sultan 
rules, actually governs—in both for- 
eign and domestic affairs. In the Bel- 
gian Congo the governor-general pos- 
sesses both executive and legislative 
authority. The American high com- 
missioner in the Philippines was a 
representative of the President of the 
United States, who possessed, under 
Congressional legislation, the power 
to intervene whenever he thought that 
life, individual liberty, and property 
were endangered, when the govern- 
ment’s obligations were not being dis- 
charged, and when the islands were 
threatened from without. In other im- 
perial states the colonial executives 
are also subject to supervision and 
instruction by their home govern- 
ments, usually by a ministry having 
responsibility for colonies and acting 
under national legislation. It is clear 
from the foregoing that the sover- 
eignty of an imperial state, regard- 
less of the limitations under which its 
executive agent may be required to 
act, is absolute. 

This raises questions about the po- 
litical organization of colonial re- 
gimes, especially about the responsi- 
bilities of ministers and the control 
of fiscal affairs. Obviously the answers 
to these questions will suggest to what 
degree responsible government exists 
for colonial peoples. 


The British Crown instructs the 





Vandenbosch, The Dutch East Indies, Its 
Government, Problems, and Politics (1944), 


p. 104. 
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Governor-General of India to select 
ministers who will act together and 
who are likely to command a major- 
ity in the Federal Legislature, but he 
is not required to act upon their ad- 
vice except when in his judgment 
such action is not inconsistent with 
the fulfillment of the special respon- 
sibilities assigned to him.? The minis- 
ters have the right to appear in either 
house of the Federal Legislature, but 
the legislature has no control over 
them. They are responsible solely to 
the governor-general and hold office 
at his pleasure. Contrary to western 
constitutional practice, financial bills 
originate with the governor-general 
and not with the legislature or a min- 
ister or ministry responsible to it. 
Furthermore, the legislature does not 
have the power to vote on certain 
budgetary items, such, for example, as 
the salaries of the governor-general, 
ministers, advisers, and judges, the 
expenses of the governor-general’s 
office and of the carrying on of those 
functions reserved to him, the sums 
payable to the British Crown with re- 
spect to the expenses of carrying on 
relations with Indian states, and ‘‘any 
other expenditure declared by the 
Act [of 1935] or any Act of the Fed- 
eral Legislature to be so charged.’’® 
The effect of this last provision is to 
take out of the hands of the Federal 
Legislature any further consideration 
of an expenditure once it has been au- 
thorized. In ease the Federal Legis- 
lature refuses to make a grant re- 
quested by the governor-general, he, 
if in his opinion it affects the carrying- 
on of his special responsibilities, can 





7 See note 5. 
8See J. P. Eddy and F. H. Lawton, op. 
cit., p. 72. 


include it in the budget; in such case, 
after making his decision, he lays the 
item before the legislature, but it can- 
not discuss it or vote upon it. 

The Governor-General of the Neth- 
erlands East Indies is advised by the 
Council of the Indies, consisting of 
five members—one of whom must be 
an Indonesian—and a cabinet of eight 
members. The members of the Coun- 
cil of the Indies are appointed by the 
Netherlands Crown and Cabinet; six 
members of the cabinet are appointed 
by the governor-general and two, the 
commanders of the Indies army and 
naval forces, by the Crown and Cab- 
inet. The governor-general must con- 
sult with the ministers, but only on a 
few matters, such as the prohibition 
of sojourn or exile, a declaration of 
amnesty for native princes, the dis- 
pensing of executive orders, and the 
settlement of jurisdictional disputes 
between the law courts and native 
priests and heads, must he obtain con- 
eurrence. The Volksraad or Council 
of the People has the right to question 
the ministers and heads of depart- 
ments (cabinet members), and a re- 
peated vote of lack of confidence is 
likely to lead to the removal of an 
official. There is, of course, no gen- 
eral ministerial responsibility to the 
legislature. The budget is prepared 
by the heads of departments and sub- 
mitted to the Volksraad, which votes 
it by division and subdivision ; in case 
a budget has not been passed by July 
30 of any year, the power to vote it 
passes to the Netherlands States Gen- 
eral. A disagreement between a gov- 
ernor-general and the Volksraad 
about taxation is referred to the 
Netherlands Crown for settlement. 

Belgian and French colonial re- 
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gimes, which are more highly cen- 
tralized than those of Great Britain 
and the Netherlands, have almost no 
regard for the principles of respon- 
sible government. In the Belgian 
Congo the governor-general is re- 
quired to consult with the ministers 
about the budget, but since there are 
no representative institutions there 
can be no ministerial responsi- 
bility. In Indo-China, where certain 
semi-representative bodies exist, their 
functions are very limited, and budg- 
etary control] is in the hands of the 
governor-general. 

If the principles of legislative min- 
isterial responsibility and fiscal con- 
trol find very little place in colonial 
regimes, a second question arises, 
namely, how representative of the 
people are colonial legislatures? 

The most complete colonial legisla- 
tive set-ups are found in India, Bur- 
ma, and the Netherlands East Indies. 

As a federal state India has two 
levels of representation, the federal 
and the provincial. The federal legis- 
lature is a two-house body. Part of 
the members are elected directly, part 
indirectly, and part are appointed— 
& few by the governor-general and 
about three-fifths by the rulers of the 
Indian states. The representatives of 
the Hindus, Moslems, and Sikhs are 
elected directly by territorial constit- 
uencies. The representatives of the 
Europeans, Anglo-Indians, and In- 
dian Christians are chosen by electoral 
colleges consisting of the individuals 
from these groups who sit in the pro- 
vincial legislatures. Some of these 
bodies have two houses, and some one. 
The communal groups—the Hindus, 
Moslems, Sikhs, Europeans, Anglo- 
Indians, and Indian Christians—vote 


directly for their representatives. Cer- 
tain special interests, such as commerce 
and industry, landholders, labor, and 
women vote in special bodies, such as 
chambers of commerce, trade unions, 
and special associations. Representa- 
tives of the depressed castes—the 
‘‘untouchables’’—are chosen by a 
double election. ‘‘ Untouchables’’ who 
are eligible to vote choose a panel of 
four from their number, from which 
all Hindus elect one. 

In Burma, to which the British 
gave a new constitution in 1937, the 
problem of representation was not so 
complex as in India. A two-house 
legislature was set up consisting of 
an elected House of Representatives 
and a Senate, half elected by a re- 
stricted electorate and half appointed 
by the governor. In general the gov- 
ernor possesses the same powers as the 
governor-general of India, but in mat- 
ters of public order, education, health, 
and other domestic affairs, the legis- 
lature has control of appropriations, 
and ministers dealing with them are 
responsible to it. 

The Volksraad of the Netherlands 
East Indies is a one-house legislature 
of sixty-one members. One member— 
the chairman—is appointed by the 
Netherlands Crown and Cabinet; the 
others, divided into three groups— 
Indonesian, European, and ‘‘alien 
Asiatic’’—are partly elected indirect- 
ly and partly appointed by the gov- 
ernor- general. Twenty Indonesian 
delegates are elected, and ten ap- 
pointed ; fifteen Europeans are elect- 
ed, and ten appointed; three ‘‘alien 
Asiaties’’ are elected, and two ap- 
pointed. The elected Europeans and 
Asiatic delegates are chosen by elec- 
toral colleges consisting of the mem- 
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bers of the respective groups in the 
various local councils; the Indonesian 
delegates are chosen by twelve elec- 
toral circles based largely on ethnical 
divisions of the population. This sys- 
tem makes no provision for the direct 
election of any representatives as 
does the Indian. 

Less ambitious but no less cumber- 
some systems of representation than 
those of India and the Netherlands 
East Indies exist among the various 
African and American peoples con- 
trolled by the imperial powers. The 
French have had a dual representa- 
tion in Algeria. French citizens have 
elected deputies to the national cham- 
bers in Paris and, along with the 
Moslem natives, have chosen the 
members of three bodies known as 
‘*Financial Delegations.’’ These 
bodies meet separately. Although 
they vote the budget, final approval 
is given by the national chambers. In 
the British territories of Africa and 
the West Indies the common repre- 
sentative body is the legislative coun- 
cil. In Kenya, for example, the legis- 
lative council has forty-one members, 
eleven elected by the Europeans, five 
by the Indians, and one by the Arabs. 
The remainder are appointed by the 
governor, who sits as chairman. The 
Negroes are represented by an ap- 
pointive official, British, of course. In 
most of the colonies of the West In- 
dies there’ are appointed majorities 
in the legislative councils. The assem- 
bly of Barbados is elected by a re- 
stricted electorate, but the body has 
no responsibility. The president of 
the United States appoints the gov- 
ernor and the heads of the depart- 
ments of education and justice in 
Puerto Rico; the heads of the four 


other departments are chosen by the 
governor. The two-house legislature 
is elected by the people, who also are 
represented in the United States by 
an elective resident commissioner, 
The adequacy of the foregoing rep- 
resentative arrangements clearly de- 
pends upon the width of the suffrage, 
In India the male electorate for the 
provincial legislative bodies numbers 
about 29,000,000, and the female about 
6,000,000, forming, together, about 
14 per cent of the population. A spe- 
cial franchise, based on a high prop- 
erty qualification, limits the electorate 
for the upper house—the Council of 
State—of the Federal Legislature to 
about 1,000,000. Complicated quali- 
fications as to the payment of taxes 
and the ownership and renting of 
property, as well as literacy qualifi- 
cations, exist in the several provinces. 
In Burma the electorate is about 23 
per cent of the population, although 
the property and tax qualifications 
are higher than in India; the differ- 
ence reflects the fact that the literacy 
of women in Burma is much higher 
than in India. In the Netherlands 
East Indies the Indonesian members 
of the Volksraad are chosen indirectly 
by various councils, whose members, 
in turn, are partly appointive and 
partly elective. Voters are required 
to meet a tax qualification, and the 
electors, whom they choose, number 
about one in each five hundred of the 
population. The effect is that the In- 
donesians—97 per cent of the popula- 
tion—fill about 52 per cent of the 
elective seats of the Volksraad, and 
the Dutch—.3 per cent of the popula- 
tion—fill 39 per cent. The ‘‘alien 


® See Sixth Schedule of the Government of 
India Act of 1935. 
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Asiatics,’’ mostly Chinese—2 per cent 
of the population—fill 8 per cent of 
the seats. There is no general rule 
about the franchise, except that it is 
highly restricted, in the African and 
American colonies. In Kenya, for ex- 
ample, 6,391 Europeans choose 11 
members of the Legislative Council, 
14,700 Indians elect 5 members, and 
530 Arabs name one, while several 
million Negroes select none at all. In 
Algeria only those natives who have 
served in the army or navy, are own- 
ers or lessees of agricultural property 
or established merchants, and are 
members of a chamber of agriculture 
or a chamber of commerce qualify to 
vote for members of the Moslem ‘‘Fi- 
nancial Delegation.’’ Everywhere the 
justification of the limitation of the 
native electorate is that the people are 
poor and ignorant. 

Two other aspects of the participa- 
tion of the people in politics can only 
be briefly noted. Their admission to 
the administrative hierarchy is every- 
where severely limited. In India, 
Burma, and the East Indies a few are 
now attaining high places, and many 


are employed at low levels, especially | 


as clerks, messengers, and police. In 
Africa the system of ‘‘indirect gov- 
ernment,’’ which is also used by the 
Dutch in the East Indies and by the 
French in Indo-China, maintains na- 
tive headsmen, chiefs, and even kings 
in their traditional positions, general- 
ly on an hereditary basis. The system 
has two advantages to an imperial 
power — first, it identifies a native 
vested interest with its regime, and, 
second, it affords an easy method of 
detecting disaffection. The Portu- 
guese have distorted the method into 
an active surveillance of the people. 


Whatever contribution it makes to the 
education of the people in orderly and 
stable government is offset, somewhat 
at least, by the fact that it gives them 
almost no opportunity for new politi- 
cal experience, especially in the ways 
of political democracy. Indirect gov- 
ernment is frequently combined with 
a decentralization of administration 
which, while leaving local affairs 
mainly in the hands of natives, allows 
little opportunity for gaining experi- 
ence with those larger affairs so nec- 
essary for running a democratic state 
in these days when business, science, 
and social service are forcing the 
growth of new functions of govern- 
ment. Democratic experience, it seems 
fair to say, is quite as often gained in 
some agitation for the reform of 
abuses or, today, for political inde- 
pendence as it is from participation in 
an imperial regime, and imperial 
powers are quick and strong in their 
reaction to such activities. They are 
commonly regarded as dangers to the 
‘peace and tranquillity’’ of the peo- 
ple and, as such, are repressed. In 
Algiers, for example, the French for- 
bid the discussion of political matters 
by the native Moslems, even in the 
Financial Delegation. The Dutch 
maintain an effective political repres- 
sion, complete with informers and 
concentration camps, in the East In- 
dies. And the Indian government has 
met new outbreaks of political discon- 
tent with police action, often accom- 
panied by the jailing of its leaders or 
potential leaders. 

When the imperial regimes are 
viewed with the few details presented 
here, it is clear that the elements of 
responsible and democratic govern- 
ment are widely diffused among the 
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colonial peoples. But also, it is pos- 
sible to say, the essentials of such gov- 
ernment have not yet been received 
by them.!® 

Today all empires are ‘‘empires of 
business.’’ In other words, the drain 
of wealth from a colonial people to an 
imperial power is organized mainly, 
although by no means entirely, in eco- 
nomic enterprises. The general pat- 
tern of this organization takes form 
in what is commonly called a ‘‘colo- 
nial economy.’’ 

Three tendencies of an industrial 
economy mainly effect the organiza- 
tion of a colonial economy. First, 
since an industrial economy requires 
raw materials, both mineral and vege- 
table, their production is promoted in 
the colony. This involves necessarily 
the recruiting of colonial labor in 
large numbers. Second, since an in- 
dustrial economy tends to build up 
capital goods output in order to sup- 
ply its own needs for machinery, it 
becomes a source of these goods for 
the colony and promotes the improve- 
ment of transport, communications, 
public utilities, and processing equip- 
ment for colonial raw materials. At 
the same time it tends not to create 
colonial manufacturing industries 
that will compete with its own. These 
developments involve the furnishing 
of capital which, in turn, becomes in 


10 Lauriston Sharp, ‘‘Colonial Regimes in 
Southeast Asia,’’ Far Eastern Survey, April, 
1946, p. 51: ‘*Colonial administrations in 
general accept the principle that the author- 
ity and interest of the colonial power must 
be secured even at the expense of the most 
fundamental civil rights.’’ Bruno Lasker, 
‘*On Colonial Systems,’’ International Af- 
fairs, Vol. 20 (1944), p. 147: ‘Colonial em- 
pires, under whatever name, remain the larg- 
est and most complete demonstration areas 
of class government because in them class 
a are reenforced by differences in 
color.’’ 


great part purchasing power for its 
own products, especially heavy goods, 
Third, an industrial economy requires 
expanding opportunities for the em- 
ployment of both wage laborers and 
technical and managerial personnel, 
These outlets are created, first, by 
supplying colonial markets with all 
kinds of goods (especially the prod- 
ucts of the industries that are favor. 
ably situated in the world market) 
and, second, by sending technical and 
managerial personnel to colonial en- 
terprises. Imperial power serves an 
industrial economy by following pol- 
icies and taking actions in line with 
these tendencies. 

The many methods by which this 
service is rendered can be barely sug- 
gested here. 

In the case of vegetable raw mate- 
rials and a few food stuffs—jute, sisal, 
kapok, rubber, palm oil, sugar, rice, 
tea, bananas, etc.—the original stim- 
ulus to the development of colonial 
enterprise came from the world mar- 
ket, as it does today. Fundamentally, 
this means that the control of pro- 
duction is more important to the im- 
perial power than the control of the 
marketing of the product. Thus sup- 
port is given to enterprises producing 
such commodities, which absorbs some 
capital, in the form of assistance in 
obtaining good land and an adequate 
supply of labor. Similar support is 
given to enterprises in the field of 
mineral production, but greater care 
is taken to keep the enterprises in the 
right hands. This is done usually by 
granting rights of prospecting and 
exploitation as concessions or upon 
the payment of fees. In the Nether- 
lands East Indies landowners have no 
rights over sub-surface resources, and 
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neither prospecting nor exploitation 
is permitted without the government’s 
eonsent. In agreement with private 
enterprises the government requires 
that most of the important technical 
and managerial positions be filled by 
Dutchmen; it also takes from 10 per 
cent to 20 per cent of the enterprise’s 
net profits. Most of the mining enter- 
prises of India are foreign owned; in 
the case of coal companies, whose in- 
corporation is registered in London, 
taxes are paid to the British, not the 
Indian Exchequer. Prospecting and 
exploitation are carried on only under 
concessions from the government. In 
Algeria the phosphate deposits were 
at one time worked as a government 
monopoly—for the benefit of the Al- 
gerian, not the French treasury, 
however. In Morocco coal is mined 
by a concern in which public, that is, 
French, control is dominant. Through- 
out Africa the colonial governments 
reserve mining rights for the nation- 
als of the imperial states by the sys- 
tem of concessions. 

The control of trade is not now so 
important for the imperial powers as 
it once was. The tendency is, though, 
to divert colonial demands for both 
consumers goods and capital goods to 
the home market; this is accomplished 
more through personnel that favors 
home industries than it is by outright 
tariff discriminations. In recent years 
because of the great expansion of co- 
lonial raw materials production both 
governmental and private arrange- 
ments—cartels—have been devised as 
a means of sharing the world market, 
protecting existing enterprises, and 
controlling expansion of output. The 
economic development of the Philip- 
pines during the American occupation 


was conditioned by a favorable posi- 
tion under the American tariff system ; 
this affected especially the develop- 
ment of agriculture. 

The communication, transport, and 
manufacturing systems of colonial 
countries, as well as the public utili- 
ties, have been favored segments of 
their economies for imperial enter- 
prises. The Indian railroads, although 
now government owned, were origi- 
nally built by private capital upon 
which the government, to a consider- 
able cost to itself, guaranteed a re- 
turn. Today the public utilities, 
telegraph and telephone systems, and 
port facilities of India are mainly in 
the hands of either the Federal or 
local governments, a situation which 
assures a return to the private capi- 
tal originally invested in them. Most 
of the capital for the industrial en- 
terprises of India is raised in Europe, 
particularly in England, and is man- 
aged by non-Indian personnel. In 
Burma three British and Indian 
owned concerns control the country’s 
industries, shipping, and export trade. 
The Netherlands East Indies govern- 
ment owns one-half of the irrigation 
works, telegraph and telephone sys- 
tems, and gas and electric plants of 
the islands. In Indo-China the French 
have monopolies or near monopolies 
in these fields and pursue an active 
policy of excluding natives from 
them. In countries where treaties with 
imperial powers establish the basic 
relationship, economic favors are fre- 
quently granted to its enterprises. 
Iraq, for example, was required to 
build a railroad to service the oilfield 
held as a concession by the Anglo- 
Persian Oil Company. Almost always 
in connection with the enterprises 
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noted here, purchases of machinery 
and supplies are made in the imperial 
country enjoying the politically domi- 
nant position. 

The activities of the entrepreneurs 
of an imperial state affect colonial 
labor in three different ways. 

Traditional craft industries may be 
disorganized or even destroyed, as 
was the case with India’s household 
textile industry, with the result that 
a considerable body of workers are 
left without employment or thrown 
back upon agriculture for a subsis- 
tence. This result is especially evil 
because, in as much as most of the 
people live by tilling the soil, it in- 
tensifies the problems of land and 
labor which the same activities create. 

The land problem arises, first, be- 
cause the production of some vege- 
table raw material for sale in the 
world market leads to the transfer of 
considerable areas to foreigners, and, 
second, because new forms of taxation 
introduced by the imperial rulers 
may make it very difficult for the cul- 
tivators to win a subsistence from the 
soil. Land policy is, therefore, a sig- 
nificant element in the imperial con- 
trol of a colonial economy. Wherever 
the imperial rulers have promoted 
free trade in land, as in Burma, large 
numbers of peasants have lost their 
few acres; wherever they have intro- 
duced money taxes on the land, as in 
India, many have fallen into debt. In 
the Philippine Islands great numbers 
of farmers lost their lands, and a 
great many more became share-crop- 
pers. In the Netherlands East Indies 
the government has declared much 
land to be public domain; it is leased 
in relatively large areas to non-native 
entrepreneurs. In Indo-China the 
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French have created a system of large 
estates. In ‘‘black Africa’’ the trend 
is to restrict the natives to ‘“‘re. 
serves,’’ which they feel are always 
the poorest lands. In Algeria the 
French have got hold of the best lands, 
and in Morocco the process of their 
acquisition is well under way, some. 
times with fraudulent practices. The 
concessionaires of Madagascar hold 
the natives in virtual serfdom. Even 
more pervasive than these practices 
which affect the different peoples is 
the spread of farming for cash, a prac. 
tice which makes the cultivator de- 
pendent upon the market—in fact, the 
world market—for a money income. 
There was widespread suffering among 
the colonial peoples on this account 
during the Great Depression. 

When imperial enterprises develop 
in a colonial economy their first need 
is, of course, a supply of labor. In the 
past this labor was frequently exacted 
from unwilling natives under some 
form of compulsion; today it is ‘‘in- 
duced.’’ The inducements may be the 
propaganda of labor recruiters or the 
pressure of authorities. But more ef- 
fective is the levying of a tax—a hut 
tax or a poll tax—which, since it must 
be paid in money, causes the natives to 
seek a wage-paying job. Until very 
recently most colonial labor was hired 
under contracts which required the 
worker to continue his employment 
for a term of years, sometimes one or 
two and not infrequently five or seven. 
These contracts usually imposed pen- 
alties — a fine or imprisonment — on 
the natives if they broke them. To- 
day, however, the tendency is to em- 
ploy ‘‘free’’ labor without contract; 
this trend, certainly in part, is the 
result of the fact that colonial labor 
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legislation, of which there is now a 
great deal, deals mainly with ‘‘con- 
tract’’ and not ‘‘free’’ labor. 
Imperialism has always operated in 
ways that made the labor of con- 
trolled peoples available to the im- 
perial people without admitting the 
former to the so-termed ‘‘superior 
eulture’’ of the latter. This circum- 
stance prevails today, especially in 
the Union of South Africa, where the 
dominion government imposes even 
more harsh control on natives than do 
the colonial regimes in other parts of 
Great Britain’s African empire, and 
in the United States, where the Negro 
population (which should be under- 
stood as a precipitate of early modern 
imperialism) is struggling to obtain 
release from controls still partly es- 
tablished in law but more generally 
organized in race prejudice. In this 
connection it is fair to note that 
French and Dutch racial attitudes are 
not as restrictive as the British and 
the American. But their attitudes to- 
ward labor as such are certainly no 
more favorable than those of the lat- 
ter peoples. The French use generally 
what is called ‘‘travail educatif,’’ 
that is, compulsory or very low paid 
labor designed to train natives for the 
kinds of work required by contem- 
porary transport, industry, and agri- 
culture. This need for literate work- 
ers possessing the knowledge and 
skill necessary for the operation of 
machines and for the participating 
in new modes of organization of work 
is, therefore, as decisive for colonial 
peoples as it is for the working classes 
of the imperial powers, for, more than 
any other factor in contemporary 
life, it opens the way to the cultural 
advance of the common people of the 


entire world to a life based on science 
and its applications. 

Because capitalism operates mainly 
by means of financial transactions, 
banking, currency, exchange, and in- 
surance institutions and practices are 
at the heart of an imperial state’s con- 
trol of a colonial economy. This is 
especially the case in the fields of in- 
vestment and credit, which of course 
touch all other economic activities. 
Great Britain has a virtual monopoly 
of banking, exchange, insurance, and 
investment in India. The Bank of 
India, with the power of note issue, is 
privately owned, as is also the Im- 
perial Bank of India, which plays 
some part in financing industrial in- 
dustry. But most industries must 
seek capital abroad, a costly operation. 
Industrial concerns are especially bur- 
dened by the fact that banks do not 
lend against liquid assets but upon 
the guarantee of management agen- 
cies, which of course are merely an- 
other party that must have a profit. 
The Dutch own about three-fourths of 
the investments in the Netherlands 
East Indies, and the French over 95 
per cent of those in Indo-China. Amer- 
ican capital has, of course, played the 
leading role in the recent economic 
development of the Philippines. Two 
other aspects of the financial situa- 
tions of colonial people deserve not- 
ing: first, the growth of large colonial 
debts and, second, the widespread ex- 
istence of small personal debts, espe- 
cially among the agricultural popula- 
tions. Certainly in some cases, ag is 
argued by the Indian Nationalists 
about the Indian debts, the colonial 
regimes have built up debts for which 
neither the regime nor the people has 
received an adequate return. Colonial 
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contributions to the payment of the 
costs of the wars of an imperial power 
may be regarded as falling in this 
category. The indebtedness of indi- 
viduals gives an opportunity for the 
money lenders to thrive, and in many 
colonial countries of Northern Africa, 
the Near and Middle East, and South- 
eastern Asia, including India, they 
charge rates from 20 per cent to 30 
per cent, On the whole, it appears 
that financial practices long regarded 
as evil in western countries still 
flourish in colonial lands, and few na- 
tives, besides the money lenders, ob- 
tain any advantage from them. 


Regardless of the particular prac- 
tices among those noted above that 
prevail in a colony, they combine in 
a pattern that gives its economy cer- 
tain distinctive elements. Agricul- 
tural and industrial laborers live at 


a subsistence level or, indeed, below it. 
Unemployment and distress caused by 
fluctuations of prices for colonial raw 
materials in the world market are re- 
current. Entrepreneurs from the im- 
perial power dominate industry, 
transport, and large-scale agriculture, 
as they do also its banking facilities, 
and foreign personne) hold most of 
the important executive and technical 
posts. Trade is mainly in the hands 
of foreigners, although not necessarily 
those of the imperial power. Above 
all, the colony’s money and credit are 
subject to the financial interests of 
the imperial power. Thus the colonial 
economy, if not the people, are in 
servitude to the imperial power, and 
the historic character of imperialism, 
in spite of the modern subtleties of 
operation, is maintained. 


In as much as edueation is dis- 
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cussed in other articles it is necessary 
here only to call attention to the ways 
in which educational and other intel. 
lectual controls find places in imperial 
colonial regimes. When imperialism is 
understood in cultural terms, these 
controls are seen to have greater sig. 
nificance for the maintenance of im- 
perial regimes than any others. 

Today imperialism organizes the 
relations of peoples on three different 
cultural levels. The imperial peoples 
have cultures which embody modern 
learning, especially its most recent and 
transforming parts, namely, the sci- 
ences. Islamic, Indian, Javanese, and 
Chinese cultures embody the kinds of 
learning found mainly in sacred 
books, classical literature and philoso. 
phies, and traditional social and eco- 
nomie practices. The African natives 
have cultures that embody only the 
kinds and amounts of learning car- 
ried in oral traditions; they are, in- 
deed, pre-literate rather than illiter- 
ate. Obviously the ultimate basis of 
the power of the imperial peoples is 
the knowledge they possess and use, 
but their use of it among peoples hav- 
ing these other cultures has given 
these peoples access to it and, now, 
also a desire to possess and use it for 
themselves. And so, if imperialism 
rests upon modern learning, especially 
the sciences, the movements of colo- 
nial peoples against their imperial 
rulers arise mainly from what they 
have aequired of this learning. 

But control over access to this 
learning can be a way of holding peo- 
ples in a condition of servitude. This 
the Nazis knew and, consequently, 
proposed to organize in terms of it 
the domination which they hoped to 
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make good for a thousand years. The 
Poles were to be allowed only that 
schooling which would make them un- 
skilled industrial and agricultural 
workers. The Czechs were to receive 
that kind of training required by 
skilled workers and proficient techni- 
cians. The French were to be per- 
mitted to have a specialization in ag- 
riculture, their arts and belles lettres, 
and their abstract philosophies. For 
the Germans were reserved the sci- 
ences, especially those most useful in 
developing military might and in 
maintaining industrial supremacy. A 
brief review of history will reveal that 
imperialism in other times has taken 
advantage of the fact that the control 
of the access to learning is the surest 
way to maintain its power. 

Therefore it is from this point of 
view that the educational efforts of 
the imperial powers should be judged. 

As the proclaimed trustees of re- 
sources and opportunities for the ad- 
vancement of colonial peoples to self- 
government, are they performing 
that work which, as a matter of fact, 
alone can give the resources and op- 
portunities? When the French create 
an ‘‘elite’’ in their colonies who be- 
come so French that they lose contact 
with the rest of the population, are 
they doing this work? ‘‘The elite be- 
come Frenchmen, and the native 
masses are deprived of their natural 
leaders.” When the British drain 
off the best brains of their colonial 
peoples and educate them for posts in 
the colonial civil establishments, are 
they doing this work? ‘‘The idea at 
the back of the minds of our adminis- 


11 Eric A. Walker, Colonies (1944), p. 105. 
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trators is that the unspoilt, unedu- 
cated native is so infinitely preferable 
and so much more useful in every way 
in his primitive state than the civ- 
ilized product.’** When of the 
1,500,000 Javanese children who start 
to school each year only a handful 
reach the four colleges maintained by 
the Netherlands East Indies govern- 
ment, are the Dutch doing this work? 
‘In fact, in the Tropical Far East, 
education, or rather instruction, is 
not preparation for the business of 
life, but preparation for a life of bus- 
iness; and it does not rest with the 
people themselves to give it wider 
content. The schools, the people, and 
the governments are subject to the 
control of economic forces.’”* So for 
the Tropical Far East, so also for the 
other colonial areas, in spite of the 
recent humanitarian efforts of the im- 
perial powers.!* 

But however subtle present imperial 
controls may be they are neither so 
complex nor so pervasive as the cul- 
tural interaction which now touches 
all peoples, regardless of the cultural 
levels of their lives. This interaction 
goes on continuously in rapid commu- 
nication, travel, commerce, industry, 
missionary and humanitarian enter- 
prises, and warfare which, although 
they have developed in the modern 
imperial process, now transcend it as 
a factor in world life because they 
give all peoples an ever greater access 


12¢, §. Jarvis, Three Deserts (1937), p. 
167. 

13 J, 8, Furnivall, Educational Progress in 
Southeast Asia (1943), p. 110-111. 

14Qn the limited results of these efforts 
see International Labour Office, Social Pol- 
icy in Dependent Territories (1944), espe- 
cially pp. 3-17 and p. 48. 
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to science and its applications.’*> This 
is the decisive aspect of the present 
phase of the modern imperial process, 
for just at this point it differs from 
the imperial process of any other time. 
In the past when the cultural interac- 
tion brought about by imperialism be- 
came significant in the lives of both 
the colonial and imperial peoples, 
there was at hand no body of knowl- 
edge with which to organize ways of 
economic, social, and political life sig- 
nificantly different from those that 
had prevailed. Only religious life 
changed to any considerable degree. 
Today the sciences and their applica- 
tions in technology, social services, 
and administrative operations consti- 
tute such a body of knowledge. 

Thus the modernization of life is 
everywhere the objective of popular 
movements in both the colonial coun- 
tries and the imperial powers. The 
people move. The Filipinos get inde- 
pendence, and the Indians lay hold 


15 Bruno Lasker, Peoples of Southeast Af- 
rica (1944), p. 217, ‘‘The opening up of a 
colonial country through western technical 
means also opens up new mental horizons.’’ 
Also, p. 226, ‘‘The Thai, the Indonesians, 
the Annamites, the Malayans, the Filipinos 
—even the Laos, the Kachin, the Dyak, the 
Moro—are strangers no longer to the eman- 
cipating stream of new information that 
flows through Oriental society.’’ Harold 
Butler, ‘‘The Labour Problem in the East,’’ 
International Affairs XVIII (1939), p. 519. 
‘¢The contentment, if that is the right word 
to use, or indifference to their economic 
state begins to be shaken as soon as people 
begin to get into the community life of an 
industrial town.’’ C. 8. Jarvis, op. cit., 
‘¢,. .. The wild races of Africa are as keen 
on education and what they think is ad- 
vancement as everybody else.’’ 


of it. The Burmese say, ‘‘ We criticize 
the British not for what they have 
done but for what they do not do,”’ 
The Javanese rebel against the Dutch, 
the Annamese against the French, An 
uneasy feeling about the future per. 
vades Africa. There is a great gap 
between the old and the young. The 
editor of an Arab newspaper in 
Northern Nigeria writes, ‘‘Some 
means must be given to educated 
members of the younger generations 
to express their ideas . . . in every 
field of expression.’’ In Jamaica the 
Legislative Council, with an ap- 
pointed majority, insists upon consti- 
tutional reforms that will give the 
natives the power to put their own 
house in order. Not merely the self- 
determination of peoples but the self- 
direction of the modernization of their 
lives is the universal demand of the 
mid-twentieth century. 

Today the circle of the imperial 
process has reached its limits. There 
are no new worlds to conquer. It must 
turn back upon the imperial powers— 
the Nazi effort was no less than such 
a turning-back—and destroy them, or 
the world-wide social and cultural in- 
teraction which it has set in motion 
must carry all peoples, imperial and 
colonial alike, to a democratic world 
order, possible only because of science 
and its applications, in which ancient 
abuses will be abated, present dis- 
tresses ameliorated, and new poten- 
tialities for a secure well-being real- 
ized. 
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THE SYSTEM OF INTERNATIONAL TRUSTEESHIP 


Rayrorp W. Logan 


INTRODUCTION 


The logical basis for an evaluation 
of the trusteeship system established 
in the Charter of the United Nations 
is a comparison of it with the man- 
date system of the Covenant of the 
League of Nations. While this com- 
parison is not entirely satisfactory 
because of differences of opinion as to 
the value of the mandate system, 
three facts are beyond dispute. 


One is that no mandated area in- 
habited by peoples of African or 
mixed African descent! had made any 
appreciable progress toward self- 
government or independence between 
1919 and 1939. By contrast Iraq was 
given her ‘‘independence,’’ Syria and 
the Lebanon were promised indepen- 
dence and Trans-Jordan has recently 
been promised independence. Of the 
mandated areas inhabited by peoples 
who are not of African or mixed Af- 
riean descent, only Palestine has not 
been given or not promised indepen- 
dence, and the special circumstances 
in Palestine are well known. 

Second, the mandate system had 
not appreciably improved the well- 
being of the African peoples in Africa 
and in the Pacific in some respects. 
The author of this article published 
statistical evidence showing, for ex- 
ample, the infinitesimally small sums 
spent on education in Africa through 





_1For the African blood of the Microne- 
fians and the greater amount of African 
blood among the Melanesians in the Pacific, 
see Felix M. Keesing, Native Peoples of the 
Pacifie World (New York, 1945), pp. 13-15. 
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1927.2, Unpublished findings based 
upon the annual reports of the man- 
datories show that until the eve of the 
second world war these expenditures 
continued to be ridiculously small, as 
were those for other social services 
such as public health. 

Third, the effectiveness of the su- 
pervision by the Permanent Mandates 
Commission left much to be desired. 
Lord Hailey recognized that the Com- 
mission ‘‘is on its strongest ground in 
dealing with legal questions, and is at 
times able to point to definite breaches 
of the mandate, but it would be quite 
impracticable for it to attempt to con- 
trol the mandatories.’’* As early as 
1926 a serious effort was made to give 
the P. M. C. three additional powers, 
namely, to draw up a questionnaire 
as a basis for the annual reports of 
the mandatories, to hear oral peti- 
tions, and to make its own investiga- 
tions. Because of the opposition of 
the mandatories these powers were not 
eranted.* 


OBJECTIVES 


Against this summary background 
we can proceed to our comparison. 
Let it be noted, first of all, that the 
Charter did not originate the idea of 
trusteeship, since the ethical basis of 
the mandate system was this same 


2 The Operation of the Mandate System in 
Africa, 1919-1927 .. . Washington, 1942. 

3 An African Survey (London, New York, 
Toronto, 1939), p. 220. 

4Quincy Wright, Mandates under the 
League of Nations (Chicago, 1930), pp. 147- 
155. 
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ideal of trusteeship. Article 22 of the 
Covenant stated that the ‘‘ well-being 
and development’’ of the peoples to 
be mandated ‘‘form a sacred trust of 
civilization.’’ Curiously enough, the 
words ‘‘sacred trust’’ do not appear 
in Chapters XII and XIII of the 
Charter which deal with the trust ter- 
ritories but in Chapter XI, article 73, 
which deals with colonies and protec- 
torates. The importance of this Chap- 
ter will be discussed later. 

The specific obligations of the trus- 
tees are, however, more clearly stated 
in the Charter than in the Covenant. 
Since the communities formerly be- 
longing to Turkey were already rec- 
ognized in 1919 as being almost ripe 
for independence, the significant stip- 
ulations dealt with the African and 
Pacific mandated areas. These were 
not considered ready -for self-govern- 
ment or independence, and there was 
no indication when they would be. 
Meanwhile, the mandatories were to 
administer them in such a way as to 
guarantee freedom of conscience or 
religion subject only to the mainte- 
nance of public order and morals, the 
prohibition of the slave trade, traffic 
in arms and liquor, and the preven- 
tion of the establishment of fortifica- 
tions or military and naval bases and 
of military training of Natives® for 
other than police purposes and the de- 
fense of the territory. France, because 
of her special needs in Europe, was 
exempted from this last prohibition. 
In addition all Members of the League 
of Nations were to enjoy ‘‘equal op- 


5 The writer understands that this term is 
objectionable. It is difficult, however, to find 
a more suitable one. See, for example, 
Keesing, Native Peoples, p. 6. Keesing does 
not capitalize the word. 


portunities’’ for trade and commerce 
in the Class B mandates, namely, in 
Tanganyika, the two Cameroons, the 
two Togos and Ruanda-Urundi. This 
equality of commerce and trade was 
not to apply, however, to the Class ¢ 
mandates, namely, South-West Af. 
rica and all those in the Pacific. 
The Charter makes no such invid- 
ious distinction between ‘‘white’’ peo. 
ples who would soon be ready for in- 
dependence and the Negro and Ne. 
groid peoples for whom independence 
or self-government was not specified. 
There are no classes of trust areas in 
the Charter. It should be pointed out, 
however, that practically all the peo- 
ples envisaged by the Charter for 
trust areas are Negroes or of Negro 
mixture. The Charter, moreover, 
specifically states that one of the ob- 
jectives of the trusteeship system is 
‘*to promote the political, economic, 
social, and educational advancement 
of the inhabitants of the trust terri- 
tories, and their progressive develop- 
ment towards self-government or in- 
dependence as may be appropriate to 
the particular circumstances of each 
territory and its peoples and the 
freely expressed wishes of the peoples 
concerned, and as may be provided by 
the terms of each trusteeship agree- 
ment.’’ Of course, this clause (article 
76, paragraph b) provides three es- 
capes. The words, ‘‘as may be appro- 
priate to the particular circumstances 
of each territory and its peoples,’ is 
one. The pretext that it was impos- 
sible to ascertain the wishes of the 
peoples of the mandated areas in Af- 
rica was used at the end of the first 
world war to evade the holding of 
plebiscites there. Even Lloyd George 
had proclaimed in his famous speech 
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of January 5, 1918, that ‘‘the general 
principle of national self-determina- 
tion is as applicable in the cases of 
the German colonies as in those of oc- 
cupied European territories.”’"* But 
article 22 specified this right for only 
the Turkish communities. When ques- 
tions were later raised in the English 
Parliament about consultation with 
the peoples of the African mandated 
areas, Bonar Law, replying for the 
government, was something less than 
candid. One member derisively que- 
ried: ‘‘If there is to be a poll of these 
Kast-African niggers and other col- 
oured races, will it be taken on the 
principle of proportional representa- 
tion?’’ Another added the coup de 
grace when he interposed: ‘‘ Will the 
women be allowed to vote?’’™ In the 
third place the clause, ‘‘and as may 
be provided by the terms of each trus- 
teeship agreement,’’ may be not only 
an addition but a limitation upon this 
free expression. 

The Charter repeats in paragraph c 
of this article substantially the mag- 
nificent language of the Purposes of 
article 1 in the following words: ‘‘to 
encourage respect for human rights 
and for fundamental freedoms for all 
without distinction as to race, sex, 
language, or religion, and to encour- 
age recognition of the interdepen- 
dence of the peoples of the world.’’ 
The achievement of this end, as of the 
others, will be determined not by the 
beauty of the language but by the 
effectiveness of the system. 





®David Lloyd George, War Memoirs of 
David Lloyd George (London, 1933-1936), 
V, 2485-2489, 

™From the writer’s forthcoming book, 
rm African Mandated Areas in World Poli- 
ios, 


The final basic objective in article 
76 may well prove one of the most 
significant in Chapters XII and XIII. 
It will be recalled that the Covenant 
stipulated ‘‘equal opportunities for 
the trade and commerce of other 
Members of the League’’ as far as the 
Class B mandates were concerned. 
The Charter prescribes the basic ob- 
jective ‘‘to ensure equal treatment in 
social, economic, and commercial mat- 
ters for all Members of the United 
Nations and their nationals, and 
also equal treatment for the latter in 
the administration of justice, without 
prejudice to the attainment of the 
foregoing objectives and subject to the 
provisions of Article 80.’’ The sig- 
nificance of the first part of this clause 
is that it makes the open door swing 
both ways, from the Members of the 
United Nations into the trust terri- 
tories and for the peoples of the trust 
territories into the territory of the 
Members of the United Nations. In 
the past, the open door has been a one- 
way street, purporting to give equal- 
ity of trade and commerce to superior 
nations in backward countries without 
granting reciprocity to the backward 
nations. The Western powers, for ex- 
ample, enjoyed the open door based 
upon the principle of the most- 
favored-nation in China, but China’ 
was not accorded equal rights in the 
western nations. The principle of the 
open door was applied to the Conven- 
tional Congo Basin, but the Native 
peoples of that region were given no 
such equality in the territory of the 
signatories. Clearly, imperial prefer- 
ence which some spokesmen in the 
British Commonwealth are still urg- 
ing is forbidden in the trust areas by 
this paragraph. 
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The key words in this section are 
‘‘their nationals,’’ a term which is 
much more inclusive than citizens, 
which would exclude most of the Na- 
tive peoples of trust territories from 
this reciprocity. The potentialities of 
this section are fascinating. For it is 
to ‘‘ensure’’ equal treatment in the 
administration of justice and in social 
as well as economic and commercial 
matters. What would happen if a Ne- 
gro from an African trust area at- 
tempted to sit in the front of an intra- 
state bus in Mississippi? Would he be 
ensured equality of treatment with 
white Americans or would this equal- 
ity have to be achieved by segregating 
white Americans in that African trust 
territory ? 

Reference to article 80 limits some- 
what the value of this paragraph. This 
article, known as the ‘‘Conservatory 
Clause,’’ makes possible, for example, 
the continuation temporarily of un- 
equal treatment for trade and com- 
merce in South-West Africa and the 
other Class C mandated areas until 
trusteeship agreements have been con- 
cluded. In fact, the language would 
seem to permit the permanent contin- 
uation of this unequal treatment in 
the Class C mandated areas unless 
the trusteeship agreements so specify. 
This clause was added not only to pro- 
tect the holders of Class C mandates 
but also the Arabs in Palestine. Fear 
that the loophole might provide a pre- 
text for delay in the drafting of trus- 
teeship agreements is seen in the sec- 
ond section of article 80 which spe- 
cifically prohibits such delay. 


ALLOCATION OF TRUST TERRITORIES 


The specific objectives of the trus- 
teeship system are thus more clearly 
stated than were those of the mandate 


system. But the designation of the 
trust territories is more vague than 
was that of the mandated areas. The 
Covenant designated the former Turk. 
ish communities and the former Ger. 
man colonies as those which should be 
placed under mandate. The language 
of article 22 left no discretion. More. 
over, the Supreme Council in Paris 
allotted mandates for the German 
possessions on May 7, 1919, more than 
six weeks before the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles was signed.* But at San Fran. 
cisco it was agreed that no allocations 
were to be made.® The Charter, more. 
over, leaves it entirely to the discre- 
tion or good will of cach nation con- 
cerned to determine for itself whether 
it will place any territory under trus. 
teeship. In order that there may be 
no doubt on this score, it is necessary 
to quote the exact language of article 
77. It reads: ‘‘1. The trusteeship sys. 
tem shall apply to such territories in 
the following categories as may be 
placed thereunder by means of trus- 
teeship agreements : 

‘‘a. territories now held under 
mandate; 

‘‘h. territories which may be de- 
tached from enemy states as a result 
of-the Second World War; and 

‘‘e. territories voluntarily placed 

under the system by states respon- 
sible for their administration. 
‘2. It will be a matter for subsequent 
agreement as to which territories in 
the foregoing categories will be 
brought under the trusteeship system 
and upon what terms.”’ 


8 Wright, Mandates, p. 43. 

9 Ralph J. Bunche, ‘‘ Trusteeship and Non- 
Self-Governing Territories in the Charter of 
the United Nations,’’ The Department of 
State Bulletin, XIII (December, 1945), 
1041, 
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In addition, article 79 provides: 

“The terms of trusteeship for each 
territory to be placed under the trus- 
teeship system, including any altera- 
tio or amendment, shall be agreed 
upon by the states directly con- 
cerned, including the mandatory 
power in the case of territories held 
under mandate by a Member of the 
United Nations, and shall be approved 
as provided for in Articles 83 and 
85.” 

There is no agreement as to who 
are ‘‘the states directly concerned.’’ 
Russia, for example, has asked fora 
trusteeship over Tripolitania. Does 
that request make her a state directly 
concerned in the event that a trustee- 
ship should be established over that 
former Italian colony? One point, 
however, seems to be generally recog- 
nized, namely, that the United States, 
having been one of the five Principal 
Allied and Associated Powers, is a na- 
tion directly concerned in the man- 
dated areas. The United States clearly 
established this interest in the years 
immediately after the first world 
war, 

To date, four agreements are in 
process of being drafted, those for 
Tanganyika, British Togo, British 
Cameroons and Belgian Ruanda- 
Urundi. It had been hoped that these 
drafts would be ready for submission 
to the General Assembly at its forth- 
coming September, 1946, session. Re- 
liable information, however, indicates 
that this hope will not be realized. If 
this information is correct, then the 
earliest possible date at which these 
drafts will be submitted for approval 
by the General Assembly will be Sep- 





10 Wright, Mandates, pp. 48-56. 


tember, 1947, unless a special session 
of the General Assembly is called by 
the Secretary-General at the request 
of the Security Council or of a ma- 
jority of the Members of the United 
Nations as provided in article 20. 

The Union of South Africa, mean- 
while, has been desirous of incorpo- 
rating the mandated area of South- 
West Africa into the Union as a fifth 
province.! The basis for this incor- 
poration is the alleged desire of the 
“‘people’’ of South-West Africa. By 
‘*people,’’ Prime Minister Smuts of 
the Union of South Africa means, of 
course, only the white people. It is 
encouraging to note that both at San 
Francisco and at the meeting of the 
General Assembly in London this pro- 
posal met such adamant opposition 
that even the redoubtable Smuts seems 
to have been impressed. Smuts has 
been so long paraded as a liberal in 
this country and in England even by 
persons who should know better that, 
mayhap, the mantle of liberalism, 
however specious, may make him hesi- 
tate to flaunt world public opinion, if 
there be such a nebulous entity. But 
how do the winds blow in the Union 
of South Africa? Since this writer 
has devoted some portion of his last 
fifteen years to the unmasking of Jan 
Christiaan Smuts, he must now point 
out that the septuagenarian race- 
baiter has a disciple, Oswald Pirow, 
who sometimes surpasses the maestro 
in ringing the changes upon white 
supremacy. The death of Smuts will 
not mean the end of racism in the 
Union. 

France also has been recalcitrant 
about placing Togo and the Cam- 


11 African Transcripts, No. 7. January, 
1946, 2. 
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eroons under trusteeship. It should 
be noted, however, that the French 
recalcitrance is at the opposite pole 
from that of Smuts. The French have 
been talking about what recent Amer- 
ican Negro writers have been calling 
first-class citizenship. This writer has 
aceepted the view that tf, and it is a 
big if, the Negroes of the French non- 
self-governing areas are given equal 
rights with Frenchmen in France, 
self-government or independence need 
not be the irreducible minimum. We 
do not, naturally, accept promises; we 
want performance. At all events, we 
recognize the vast difference between 
the ideals of Liberty, Equality, Fra- 
ternity on the one hand and the Boer 
dictum which now prevails among 
both Britons and Boers in South Af- 
rica that ‘‘there shall be no equality 
between black and white either in 
church or state.’’ 

The essential fact, meanwhile, is 
that not a single inch of territory has 
been placed under trusteeship. The 
three principal stumbling blocks have 
been the determination of the fate of 
the former Japanese-held mandated 
areas in the Pacific, of the former Ital- 
ian colonies, and of Korea. Powerful 
spokesmen in the United States Navy 
Department have wanted outright an- 
nexation of some of the former Jap- 
anese-held islands, including the man- 
dated islands. They have contended 
that only by outright annexation can 
the United States take the security 
measures necessary for the protection 
of the United States. Some elements 
in the United States State Depart- 
ment have insisted upon placing these 
islands under trusteeship, either be- 
cause they have accepted the ethical 
bases of trusteeship or because they 


realize that insistence upon annexa. 
tion in the Pacific would weaken the 
American position that the former 
Italian colonies should be placed un. 
der trusteeship. But there have been 
strong forces in the State Department 
which have urged that the former 
Italian colonies should be returned 
outright to Italy as colonies. Others 
have advocated a single Italian trus- 
teeship for the former Italian colo. 
nies. At just about the time the State 
Department advocates of a real inter. 
national trusteeship for the Italian 
colonies!” seemed to have gained the 
day, four obstacles became almost in- 
superable. 

The Russians demanded a Russian 
trusteeship for Tripolitania, either in 
order to place themselves athwart the 
British ‘‘life-line to India’’ or to gain 
a bargaining position to win Trieste 
for the Yugo-Slavs. The British re- 
membered that they had promised not 
to subject the Native peoples of Cyre- 
naica to Italian rule. And, more 
ominously, the British, in order to 
maintain control of two Ethiopian 
provinces, professed a willingness to 
give Ethiopia a portion of Eritrea. It 
is probably no mere coincidence that 
at just about this time there was pub- 
lished in the United States A Short 
History of Eritrea by Stephen H. 
Longrigg, the British Chief Adminis- 
trator of Eritrea, 1942-1944, who 
roundly asserts : ‘‘ Indeed Eritrea pos- 
sesses none of the qualities of geo- 
graphical or cultural singleness which 
should entitle it to be a unit of terri- 
tory or of government; nor, since an- 
tiquity until its consolidation as an 


12 For the proposals of the United States, 
see The New York Times, September 23, 


1945, I, 12. 
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Italian colony, had its various peoples 
ever obeyed a single rule.’”!* 

In the fourth place, the recent con- 
tract between the Sinclair Oil Cor- 
poration and Ethiopia would make 
that powerful American corporation 
desirous of aiding Ethiopia in her ef- 
forts to obtain an outlet to the sea at 
Massaua in Eritrea, by far the best 
port on the Red Sea. In brief, the 
former Italian colonies are a football 
of power politics. Perhaps by the 
time that this article is published the 
June Paris Conference of the For- 
eign Secretaries of the Big Four will 
have disposed of the former Italian 
colonies. If the settlement is not the 
establishment of a real trusteeship, 
the annexationists in the United 
States Navy Department will hold 
the last trump. Perhaps they have 
been waiting for this settlement in 
order to play it. Advocates of a real 
trusteeship insist that under it the 
United States would have all the pro- 
tection she needs. Evidently some 
naval spokesmen doubt this assur- 
ance,1# 

Korea, another area detached from 
the enemy, seemed likely to be the first 
trust territory established. But trus- 
teeship there has apparently found- 
ered upon the rocks of power politics. 

The third category of areas that 
may be placed under trusteeship are 
existing colonies and protectorates. 
As one technical expert told this 
writer at San Francisco, the ‘‘Trus- 
teeship Council is not likely to be 
swamped by this category.’’ He was 
unquestionably right. Some support- 





18 Printed in Great Britain, 1945, p. 3. 
14Por a recent evaluation of the stub- 
bornness of these navy spokesmen, see Time, 


XLVII, June 17, 1946, 27. 


ers of the mandate system hoped that 
the system would be extended to the 
colonies and protectorates. But the 
trend was exactly the opposite—the 
mandated areas were more and more 
assimiliated to a colonial status. 
Moreover, the principal colonial pow- 
ers have advanced reasons for not ap- 
plying the trusteeship principle to 
their colonies. British official and un- 
official spokesmen have reiterated that 
the policy of the British government 
for the non-self-governing areas is 
self-government, a unilateral program 
that England would alone implement. 
Advocates of this policy point to the 
Jamaica constitution of 1944 with its 
universal adult. suffrage ‘‘without 
poll tax,’’ to the proposed Nigerian 
constitution with an unofficial major- 
ity in the territorial legislatures.’® 
The French are proud of their Braz- 
zaville Conference,!® of the represen- 
tation of the colonies in the two 1946 
Constituent Assemblies, of the pro- 
posed Constitution for Indo-China as 
a model for the other colonies, the 
raising of Martinique, Guadeloupe, 
and Reunion to the status of French 
departments. The Dutch publicize the 
Queen’s pronouncement of December 
6, 1942, which promised ‘‘one realm 
in which the Netherlands, Indonesia, 
Surinam and Curacao will partici- 
pate with complete selfreliance and 
freedom of conduct for each part re- 
garding its internal affairs, but with 
the readiness to render mutual assis- 
tance.’’27 

15 See, for example, British Information 
Services, ‘‘ Towards Self-Government in the 
British Colonies,’’ ID 598, May, 1945. 

16 French Press & Information Service, 
‘¢French Colonial Policy in Africa,’’ Special 
Issue No. 2, September, 1944. 

17 Mimeographed release at 6 a.m., Sun- 


day, February 10, 1946, and thereafter. 
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We are constrained to repeat that 
we want performances, not promises. 
How long will Trinidad, Barbados, 
and the other British West Indies 
have to wait for a Jamaica constitu- 
tion? How soon will Jamaica have a 
true parliamentary system of govern- 
ment, without the English governor’s 
veto in vital matters? Does a major- 
ity of one in the proposed Nigerian 
territorial governments really assure 
a Native majority? When will the 
African Natives of Kenya have at 
least as many rights as the Indians 
there have ? 

Are some French colonials correct 
in their assertion that the raising of 
the status of Martinique, Guadeloupe, 
and Reunion to departments is a 
Machiavellian device to keep the white 
planters there in control and to make 
the Negroes there feel that they are 
superior to the Negroes in the other 
French dependencies? 

Is it revolution in Indonesia that 
has induced the Netherlands to put 
on paper their promise of partnership 
for Indonesia, and is it the compla- 
cency of Negroes in Curagao territory 
and Dutch Guiana (Surinam) that 
has permitted the Dutch government 
not to put on paper partnership for 
these non-self-governing areas? 

So little is known about the Span- 
ish and Portuguese colonies that even 
Lord Hailey recognized that he had 
little information about them. But 
the dictatorships of Franco and of 
Salazar hold out little hope for self- 
government, independence, or first- 
class citizenship for the non-self-gov- 
erning territories of Spain or Portu- 
gal. Evidence is lacking that the 
United States has any intention of 
placing any of her non-self-governing 


territories under trusteeship. Uranium 
deposits in the Belgian Congo will 
alone suffice, probably, to prevent 
trusteeship there. 


MACHINERY OF THE TRUSTEESHIP 
CouNcIL 


We come now to an analysis of the 
machinery of the trusteeship system. 
It has been argued that the Trustee- 
ship Council is ‘‘designed to be a more 
important and effective organ than 
the Permanent Mandates Commission 
of the League.’’ This, it is stated, has 
been achieved, in the first instance, by 
the designation in article 7 of the 
Trusteeship Council as one of the 
principal organs of the United Na- 
tions.1® The Trusteeship Council thus 
has more prestige than did the 
P. M. C. which was not a principal 
organ of the League of Nations. But 
the Trusteeship Council, while it is a 
principal organ, is not a coordinate 
organ. Article 83 states that ‘‘All 
functions of the United Nations relat- 
ing to strategic areas, including the 
approval of the terms of the trustee- 
ship agreements and of their altera- 
tion or amendment, shall be exercised 
by the Security Council.’’ The article 
adds that the Security Council ‘‘shall 
... avail itself of the assistance of the 
Trusteeship Council to perform those 
functions of the United Nations un- 
der the trusteeship system relating to 
political, economic, social, and educa- 
tional matters in the strategic areas.” 
Article 85 correspondingly states that 
the functions of the United Nations 
with respect to trusteeship agree- 
ments for non-strategic areas shall be 
exercised by the General Assembly 


18 Bunche, Trusteeship, p. 1041. 
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and that the ‘‘Trusteeship Council, 
operating under the authority of the 
General Assembly, shall assist the 
General Assembly in carrying out 
these functions.’’ Article 87, analyzed 
below, makes even clearer that the 
Trusteeship Council acts under the 
authority of the General Assembly. 
The Trusteeship Council may have 
more prestige as a result of its desig- 
nation as a principal organ, but that 
designation does not necessarily give 
it more power than the P. M. C. pos- 
sessed. 

It has been further argued that 
since the Members of the Trusteeship 
Council will be official,-it should be 
better equipped to handle political 
problems than were the members of 
the P. M. C. who were unofficial rep- 
resentatives.® There is the danger, 
on the other hand, that official repre- 
sentatives will be bound by instruc- 
tions from their governnients instead 
of being outspoken critics of the ad- 
ministration of the mandated areas, 
as was notably Miss Dannevig of the 
P. M. C. 

The distribution of the members of 
the Trusteeship Council does not im- 
press this writer as an improvement 
over that of the P. M. C. The latter 
had a majority of members from non- 
mandatory powers”? whereas the mem- 
bership of the Trusteeship Council is 
equally divided between nations ad- 
ministering trust areas and those not 
administering trust areas (article 86). 





19 Loc, cit. 

20 One of the American technical experts 
at San Francisco told Mr. Walter White, 
executive secretary of the National Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Colored People, 
that this statement was not true. For its 
accuracy, see the Constitution of the P. M. C. 
in Wright, Mandates, p. 622. 


These latter representatives will be at 
a disadvantage, moreover, since there 
is no limitation on the length of serv- 
ice of the representatives of the na- 
tions administering trust areas but 
the representatives of nations not ad- 
ministering trust areas may serve 
only three years. 

It will be recalled that the attempt 
was made to strengthen the P. M. C. 
by giving it the right to draw up a 
questionnaire, to hear oral petitions, 
and to make its own investigations. 
As late as February 1, 1945, Mr. Ar- 
thur Creech Jones, now colonial un- 
dersecretary in the British Labor 
government, stated at a meeting at 
the Parkside Hotel in New York: 
‘‘England would not tolerate oral pe- 
titions, inspection and report by a 
trusteeship. council.’’?? This writer, 
along with a few other interested per- 
sons, endeavored nonetheless to have 
these rights written into the Charter 
of the United Nations. It seemed, for 
a time, that this effort might meet 
with considerable success. 

On May 4 the American delegation 
circulated at a press conference a 
draft which stated : ‘‘10. The General 
Assembly, and under its authority, 
the Trusteeship Council, in carrying 
out their functions, should be empow- 
ered to consider reports submitted by 
the administering authorities, to ac- 
cept petitions, to institute investiga- 
tions, and to take other action within 
their competence as defined by the 
trusteeship arrangements. 

“11. The administering authority 
in each trust territory within the 
competence of the General Assembly 
should make an annual report to the 


21 From the diary of the writer. 
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General Assembly upon the basis of a 
questionnaire formulated by the Trus- 
teeship Council.’’”* 

Commander Stassen, the American 
delegate assigned to the task of draft- 
ing these provisions for the American 
delegation, explained at the press con- 
ference that in the final draft of the 
Charter the word ‘‘should’’ would be 
replaced by ‘‘shall.’’ 

The writer attempted to convince 
the American technical experts that 
the words ‘‘to accept petitions’’ did 
not include oral petitions and that the 
final draft should make specific refer- 
ence to them. He was told that oral 
petitions were implied and that ‘‘We 
can’t spell out everything.’’ He con- 
tended further that it was not suffi- 
cient ‘‘to institute investigations’’; 
there should be assurance that the re- 
port of the investigation would be 
published. The answer was similar— 
publication was implied and ‘‘We 
can’t spell out everything.’ ’** 

Let us now look at the final draft of 
the Charter. Article 88 states: ‘‘The 
Trusteeship Council shall formulate 
a questionnaire on the political, eco- 
nomic, social, and educational ad- 
vancement of the inhabitants of each 
trust territory, and the administer- 
ing authority for each trust territory 
within the competence of the General 
Assembly shall make an annual re- 
port to the General Assembly upon 
the basis of such questionnaire.’’ This 
article thus follows substantially the 
American draft of May 4. 

Three important provisions of this 
article must be noted. First, the for- 
mulation of the questionnaire is man- 


22 Mimeographed release in the possession 
of the author. 
23 From the writer’s diary. 


datory, for the Trusteeship Council 
‘‘shall’’ formulate it. The impor- 
tance of this will be apparent when 
we contrast this mandatory obligation 
with the permissive language dealing 
with petitions and investigations. Sec- 
ond, although the formulation of the 
questionnaire is mandatory ‘‘for each 
trust territory,’’ the submission of the 
annual report is prescribed for only 
those trust territories that are ‘‘ with- 
in the competence of the General As- 
sembly,’’ in other words, for only the 
non-strategic trust territories. Third, 
the annual report for these non- 
strategic trust territories is to be 
‘‘upon the basis of such question- 
naire.’’ No argument is necessary to 
suggest that this language gives the 
administering authority considerable 
latitude. 

The language concerning petitions 
and investigations does not satisfy 
this writer.” Article 87 stipulates: 
‘‘The General Assembly and, under 
its authority, the Trusteeship Coun- 
cil, in carrying out their functions, 
may: 

‘fa. consider reports submitted by 
the administering authority ; 

“‘b. accept petitions and examine 
them in consultation with the admin- 
istering authority ; 

‘‘e. provide for periodic visits to 
the respective trust territories at times 
agreed upon with the administering 
authority ; and 

‘“‘d. take these and other actions in 
conformity with the terms of the trus- 
teeship agreements.”’ 

It is instantly apparent that the 
force of this article is less than that 
of the American draft and also less 
than that of article 88. The American 
draft of May 4 stated that the Trus- 
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teeship Council should be ‘‘empow- 
ered’’ to consider reports, to accept 
petitions and to institute investiga- 
tions. Article 88 makes mandatory 
the formulation and submission of the 
questionnaire and report. But under 
article 87 the Trusteeship Council 
“may’’ consider these reports. 

Similarly, the Trusteeship Council 
is no longer empowered to accept pe- 
titions as in the American draft of 
May 4 but ‘‘may’”’ accept them. 
Moreover, while it was impossible to 
add three words, ‘‘and to hear,’’ in 
order to make explicit oral: petitions, 
it was possible to add nine words 
which, in the opinion of this writer, 
weaken the statement that oral peti- 
tions are implied. In the first place, 
one does not ‘‘examine’’ oral peti- 
tions; one examines something that is 
written. Second, it is an axiom of 
legal interpretation that specification 
excludes implication. Since this ar- 
tiele specifies that the petition may 
be examined in consultation with the 
administering authority, it excludes 
the presence of the petitioner. The 
right of petition, whether written or 
oral, results then in an ex parte con- 
sultation between the Trusteeship 
Council and the administering au- 
thority unless rules of procedure 
change this clear meaning. 

Dr. Ralph J. Bunche, one of the 
technical experts at San Francisco 
and now Acting Chief of the Division 
of Dependent Area Affairs, Office of 
Special Political Affairs, State De- 
partment, has declared on the other 
hand in The Department of State 
Bulletin: ‘‘The power to accept and 
examine petitions, oral as well as writ- 
ten, which was practiced by the man- 
dates system with respect to written 


petitions but which was not included 
in the Covenant of the League of Na- 
tions, is formalized in the Charter.’’** 


This writer can not accept this in- 
terpretation as far as oral petitions 
are concerned. The only way by which 
oral petitions could have been ‘‘for- 
malized’’ was for the Charter to 
specify oral petitions. It does nat. 
The writer has been informed that in 
the minutes of the committee that 
drafted the trusteeship provisions it 
was recorded that oral petitions were 
included. The very fact that it was 
necessary to place this interpretation 
in the minutes is proof that oral peti- 
tions are not ‘‘formalized’’ in the 
Charter. The value of this committee 
interpretation is subject to question. 
Evidence is lacking that the plenary 
session in adopting the Charter re- 
corded this interpretation. Evidence 
is similarly lacking that the United 
States, in ratifying the Charter, ap- 
proved this interpretation. 

Final evidence that oral petitions 
were not ‘‘formalized’’ in the Char- 
ter is found in the provisional rules 
of procedure for the Trusteeship 
Council drawn up by the Preparatory 
Commission in London. Dr. Bunche 
has pointed out that under these rules 
‘“‘there is recognition of the right of 
the inhabitants of trust territories or 
other interested parties to present 
oral as well as written petitions, 
which may be received and discussed 
in open meeting. This right was up- 
held strongly by the United States.’’*® 
If the right of oral petitions was ‘‘for- 
malized’’ in the Charter, what need 


24 Trusteeship, p. 1041. 
25 Ibid., p. 1043. Italics not in the orig- 
inal. 
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was there to draw up rules of proce- 
dure to guarantee this right? The 
very fact that the United States 
‘“strongly’’ supported the interpreta- 
tion clinches the position that the 
right of oral petitions was not ‘‘for- 
malized’’ in the Charter. 

Regardless of this friendly contro- 
versy, the writer sincerely hopes that 
the Trusteeship Council will approve 
these rules of procedure. The General 
Assembly last February unanimously 
adopted a resolution requesting the 
Secretary-General to transmit the 
provisional rules of procedure of the 
Trusteeship Council to that organ as 
soon as it is constituted. Under article 
90 the Trusteeship Council has the 
right to adopt its own rules of proce- 
dure. 

Let us now examine the import of 
the provisions dealing with investiga- 
tions. The American draft of May 4 
‘‘empowered”’ the Trusteeship Coun- 
cil ‘‘to institute investigations.’’ As 
previously noted, the final language 
changes ‘‘empowered’’ to ‘‘may.’’ 
More important is the fact that ‘‘in- 
stitute investigations’? was changed 
to ‘‘make periodic visits.’’ ‘‘ Investi- 
gations’’ connotes something wrong. 
‘*Periodic visits’’ is entirely innocu- 
ous. Most important, however, is the 
fact that while the Charter was so 
long that it could not specify the al- 
legedly implied publication of the re- 
ports of the investigations, it was 
short enough to add the words, ‘‘at 
times agreed upon with the adminis- 
tering authority.’’ Nothing in the 
trusteeship provisions makes the 
writer doubt even the sincerity of the 
architects of peace as does the addi- 
tion of these words. What butcher, 
for example, can not get his scales in 


order if he sets the date for the 
‘*visit’’? by the inspector from the 
Bureau of Weights and Measures? 
The writer was an officer during the 
first world war in a camp where the 
commanding officer permitted, in fla. 
grant violation of army regulations, 
a bar in the officers’ mess. The com. 
mander knew the exact day and hour 
when General Pershing was to inspeet 
the camp. A half hour before inspec. 
tion the bar was boarded up. A half 
hour after inspection the boards were 
taken down. 

It has been pointed out with some 
ecogency that even when the adminis. 
tering authority sets the date for the 
periodic visits, he can not over night 
construct schools, establish clinics and 
hospitals and fill them with surgical 
supplies. Nor is there much likeli- 
hood that the administering authority 
will erect camouflage villages and pub- 
lic buildings as did a minister of 
Catherine the Great of Russia. But 
the schools can be filled with an u- 
usual number of students, the clinics 
can be cleaner than usual. Above all, 
in cases of serious social unrest, wit- 
nesses can become suddenly unavail- 
able if the administering authority 
sets the date for the periodic visit. 
Any one who has undergone inspee- 
tion will realize the abundant oppor- 
tunities for skullduggery and misrep- 
resentation under these added words. 

Unfortunately, we are not told in 
the revealing article by Dr. Bunche 
whether the rules of procedure drawn 
up by the London Preparatory Com- 
mission for the Trusteeship Council 
specify publication of the results of 
the visit. We await the approval of 
these rules by the Trusteeship Coun- 
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cil in the hope that they are indeed 
‘liberal. ’’26 

Dr. Bunche, in language that is 
refreshingly candid for a State De- 
partment publication, reveals what 
some critics had already deduced as 
the reason for the phraseology of 
these provisions. He states, with re- 
spect to petitions and inspection : ‘‘It 
was felt by some delegations that 
great care should be taken not to im- 
ply that the administering authority 
might be irresponsible, nor to belittle 
the administering authority in the 
eyes of the people administered.’’*? 
It is easy enough to understand why 
there was more sensitiveness about 
the feelings of the nations than there 
was about the welfare of the peoples 
to be placed under trusteeship. The 
preamble of the Charter starts off with 
what is at best a half-truth, namely, 
“We the peoples of the United Na- 
tions.”? So far as representation is 
concerned, the peoples to be placed 
under trusteeship or who will remain 
as colonial subjects had no spokesmen 
at San Francisco. This is one of the 
reasons why this writer has frequently 
referred to the Charter as a ‘‘tragic 
joke.’’ 


Finally, the trusteeship provisions 
make possible the utilization of ‘‘vol- 
unteer forces, facilities, and assis- 
tance’? from both the strategic and 
non-strategic areas*® in action taken 
by the Security Council for the main- 
tenance of international peace and 
security. One result of the second 
war to ‘‘make the world safe for de- 
mocracy’’ is thus provision for the 





°6 Loc. cit. 
77 Ibid, p. 1040, 
*8 Ibid., p. 1039, 


wider utilization of ‘‘savages’’ in 
‘‘civilized warfare.’ 

When the Trusteeship Council shall 
have been formally established, the 
trusteeship agreements published and 
the rules of procedure revealed, we 
shall be in a better position to evalu- 
ate Chapters XII and XIII. At the 
present time, this writer is extremely 
skeptical as to its effectiveness for the 
promotion of the ideals set forth as 
the basic objectives of the system. He 
hopes that he is wrong, but he fears 
that he is right. 


Non-SEuLF-GOVERNING TERRITORIES 


Although this article deals with the 
trusteeship system, it would not be 
complete without an examination of 
Chapter XI of the Charter. For if 
the Trusteeship Council will probably 
not be ‘‘swamped’’ with former colo- 
nies or protectorates, the provisions 
for those not placed under trusteeship 
are vitally important. 

It has been previously pointed out 
that this Chapter contains the words 
‘sacred trust’’ which are found in 
article 22 of the Covenant but not in 
Chapters XII and XIII of the Char- 
ter. Chapter XI, moreover, states 
that ‘‘the interests of the inhabitants 
of these [non-self-governing] terri- 
tories are paramount’’ and that the 
nations holding them accept ‘‘the ob- 
ligation to promote to the utmost, .. . 
the well-being of the inhabitants of 
these territories.’’ Chapters XII and 
XIII do not specify the paramountcy 
of Native interests nor do they im- 
pose the obligation upon the adminis- 
tering authorities to do their ‘‘ut- 
most.”’ 

On the other hand, Chapter XII 
specifies the ‘‘progressive develop- 
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ment’’ of the trust territories toward 
“‘self-government or independence’’ 
whereas Chapter XI uses the circum- 
locution, ‘‘to take due account of the 
political aspirations of the peoples, 
and to assist them in the progressive 
development of their free political in- 
stitutions, according to the particular 
circumstances of each territory and 
its peoples and their varying stages 
of advancement.’’ Independence as 
well as self-government is thus attain- 
able under Chapter XI as they are 
under XII, but they are hedged about 
by dangerous limitations. There is, 
moreover, no provision for consulta- 
tion to ascertain the wishes of the 
Natives as there is in Chapter XII. 

Perhaps the most important para- 
graph in Chapter XI has been over- 
looked by analysts. Paragraph e of 
article 73 provides that the colonial 
powers are ‘‘to transmit regularly to 
the Secretary-General for information 
purposes, subject to such limitation as 
security and constitutional considera- 
tions may require, statistical and 
other information of a technical na- 
ture relating to economie, social, and 
educational conditions in the terri- 
tories for which they are respectively 
responsible other than those territories 
to which Chapters XII and XIII 
apply.”’ 

For the first time an international 
agreement places upon colonial pow- 
ers the obligation to submit to an in- 
ternational agency reports concerning 
conditions in their colonies. It was, 
moreover, agreed in London last Feb- 
ruary that the Secretary-General is to 
include a summary of this informa- 
tion in his annual report to the Gen- 
eral Assembly. It will be interesting 
to follow the discussions in the As- 


sembly of the Secretary-General’s 
summary of the reports of the United 
States about Puerto Rico, the Virgin 
Islands, Hawaii, Alaska, Guam, and 
the ‘‘gold’’ and ‘‘silver’’ employees 
in the Panama Canal Zone. 

As usual, the architects of peace 
took away with the left hand a por. 
tion of what they had given with the 
right hand. It was no mere over. 
sight that the paragraph dealing with 
these reports makes no mention of 
political conditions although the eco 
lonial powers have accepted the ‘‘sa- 
cred trust’’ to ensure political ad- 
vancement as well as economic, social 
and educational. There is, as almost 
always, an escape clause—‘‘subject to 
such limitation as security and con- 
stitutional considerations may re- 
quire.’’ 

Chapter XI has also~ been inter- 
preted as making possible the holding 
of international conferences on colo- 
nial matters. It seemed, indeed, at 
one time that such a conference would 
be held in the near future. But the 
proposal ‘‘got lost’’ in the State De- 
partment. When this writer proposed 
on April 30 to Mr. Charles Thomson, 
who is temporarily in charge of the 
section of the State Department deal- 
ing with the United Nations Educa 
tional, Scientific and Cultural Organ- 
ization, that that organization might 
hold a conference on dependent peo- 
ples, Mr. Thomson referred him to the 
Acting Chief of the Division of De- 
pendent Area Affairs.2® It is to be 
hoped that UN will not wait for 
UNESCO while UNESCO waits for 


29From the writer’s diary. The other 
persons present at this conference were Miss 
Norma Boyd, Mrs. Josephine Kyles and Dr. 
Martin Jenkins. 
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UN. Meanwhile, neither the Trustee- 
ship Council nor UNESCO has been 
constituted. 


CONCLUSION 


The reader has surely discerned two 
basic attitudes in this article. One is 
doubt as to the sincerity of the colo- 
nial powers. This doubt stems from a 
conviction that the co-called backward 
countries are increasingly necessary 
to the great powers as markets and 
ag sources of man-power. Colonial 
subjects are among the most easily 
exploited customers on earth. A few 
of these dependent areas contain ma- 
terials vital in the construction of 
atomic bombs. This writer does not 
pretend to know how important man- 
power will be in the atomic and bac- 
teriological wars of the future. Until 
that question has been decided, world 
powers will probably continue to base 
their war plans upon large armies. 
And in the meantime, dependent peo- 
ples work at ridiculously low wages 
not only for the benefit of the capi- 
talists and the industrialists but also 
for the benefit of the workers in in- 
dustrialized countries. These work- 
ers need to be educated to the realiza- 
tion that so long as they insist upon 
low wages for the workers in the de- 
pendent areas so that the workers in 
industrialized countries may buy 
those products at a cheap price, they 
are as guilty of exploitation as are 
the capitalists. 


The second prevailing attitude in 
this article has been a rather dim view 
about world public opinion, especially 
with respect to dependent areas. At 
the previously mentioned meeting at 
the Parkside Hotel on February 1, 
1945, Dr. Emory Ross presented the 
guests to Mr. Arthur Creech Jones in 
these words: ‘‘You see before you all 
sixteen of the persons in the United 
States who are interested in the prob- 
lem of dependent areas.’"*° Dr. Ross 
was, of course, half-facetious. But if 
the exact number of persons in the 
United States and other countries 
who are concerned with trusteeship 
and non -self- governing territories 
were known, the fact would probably 
be more discouraging than the half- 
facetious understatement. 

The publication of this Yearbook 
will, naturally, considerably increase 
the number of persons who realize 
that a just and lasting peace for all 
peoples can not rest upon the con- 
tinued exploitation of millions of col- 
ored peoples aided by inadequate ma- 
chinery for the prevention of that ex- 
ploitation. Mayhap the instinct of 
self-preservation more than concern 
with the plight of underpaid, diseased, 
illiterate, dispossessed colored millions 
will some day create a powerful 
world public opinion that will demand 
the end of this degradation. 


30 From the writer’s diary. 











CHapTer IIT 


INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATION AND NON-SELF-GOVERNING 
TERRITORIES 


Witrrip BENSON 


INTRODUCTION 


In Chapter XI, the Charter of the 
United Nations embodies a broad 
statement on responsibilities for the 
well-being of the peoples of Non-Self- 
Governing Territories. 

In the past, international agree- 
ments have been approved concerning 
subjects of special importance to 
many of these territories. Examples 
are provided by slavery as a special 
problem and the Congo Basin as a 
special area. In Recommendations 
adopted at Philadelphia in 1944 and 
in Paris in 1945, the International 
Labor Conference laid down princi- 
ples of social policy for all dependent 
territories. Nevertheless, it is in the 
Charter of the United Nations that 
the highest recognition is paid by a 
ratified general treaty to the special 
responsibilities resulting from the 
control of certain communities by 
other communities. At least of equal 
importance is the recognition that the 
manner in which this control is ex- 
ercised is a matter of international 
concern. 

Except in the case of Indonesia, 
public interest in colonial questions 
at meetings of the United Nations has 
so far largely had reference to Chap- 
ters XII and XIII of the Charter con- 
cerning the trusteeship system. The 
trust territories, however, will only be 
a minority of the territories of the 
world which are not fully self-govern- 
ing. The very importance of the Trus- 
teeship Council’s work in respect to 
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trust territories may mean that in its 
initial stages, particular issues rather 
than general policies will require its 
chief attention. The Council, having 
responsibility for the execution of de- 
tailed obligations, will be taking de- 
cisions or making recommendations as 
defined by the Charter, the rules of 
procedure of the Council and the sep- 
arate trusteeship agreements. The 
question arises concerning the extent 
to which proper attention can be paid 
to the needs and to the aspirations of 
the peoples of non-self-governing ter- 
ritories in general (Chapter XI of the 
Charter). 

The difficulties of international col- 
laboration in this field are real. Am- 
bassador Winant remarked in 1942 
that the colonial question was one of 
the chief problems that divides the 
American and British peoples. Since 
then it has proved possible to reach 
agreement on general principles and 
procedures. Yet there remains an in- 
compatibility of policy and sentiment 
between the colonial power attitude, 
as represented by the United King- 
dom, and the mixture of attitudes to 
be found in the United States combin- 
ing the confidence of a world power, 
the existence of dislike of overseas 
responsibilities and the American em- 
phasis on their own forms of progress 
as the objectives in the case of other 
peoples. This incompatibility becomes 
almost slight when into the interna- 
tional picture are fitted the forces 
which in France are suspicious of any 
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foreign commentary on the affairs of 
la Communauté francaise and the con- 
trary forces which were indicated in 
reference to Indonesia. 

The difficulties and incompatibili- 
ties might be regarded as justifying 
the argument that the need for peace 
will enforce a reasonable degree of 
harmony in action in different regions 
of the world. Therefore, a so-called 
realist might think that the less dis- 
cussion there is of differences affect- 
ing the usually small non-self-govern- 
ing territories, the more chance there 
is that the chief nations of the world 
will avoid dissensions which may sin- 
gly be of a minor character but which 
may amount as a whole to a serious 
threat to world understanding. 

This argument breaks down when 
consideration is given to the broader 
realities of the needs and attitudes of 
the peoples of non-self-governing ter- 
ritories. In most of the tropical world 
there is color unrest. The anarchy 
ereated by the World War, the ap- 
peals by the leaders of the United Na- 
tions to principles of democracy and 
self-determination, and the short-lived 
but sensational success of Japan have 
created new national feelings, the 
force of which cannot safely be neg- 
lected. 

Leaving aside such major events as 
the struggles in Indonesia and in In- 
do-China, it is notable that since the 
end of the war there have been serious 
disturbances in MaCagah, Uganda, 
French West Africa, the French Cam- 
eroons, Nigeria and the Belgian Con- 
go. What is perhaps most noteworthy 
is that their fundamental reasons often 
appear obscure. The shortage of con- 
sumer goods and the rising cost of liv- 
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ing are obvious economic grievances. 
Yet there is a psychology behind the 
movements indicating the emergence 
of something which, if not satisfied, 
will develop into racial resentments 
of a bitter character. In the Carib- 
bean area political and economic prog- 
ress has been achieved. But the very 
large sums of money and the consid- 
erable economic and social assistance 
which the United States have fur- 
nished Puerto Rico have not prevented 
the development of dangerous issues 
between the Puerto Ricans and the 
Americans. There and elsewhere in 
the area, notably in Jamaica, popular 
leaders have arisen to whom homage 
is paid because of the belief that these 
men will lead them out of captivity. 

In short, new nationalities are 
awakening to self-consciousness. Their 
economic needs can contribute to the 
expansion of world markets. Their 
ability to conduct their own affairs 
will lead to more responsible govern- 
ment that can be provided under a 
colonial system. Assistance in devel- 
oping and in obtaining the recogni- 
tion of this ability should weaken the 
colonial jealousies of greater powers. 
In contrast, the frustration of nascent 
nationalism is a dangerous process; 
continued colonial poverty will preju- 
dice world production ; domination by 
outside authorities is at the best des- 
potism tempered by paternalism; and 
local discontents will seek expression 
through alliance with the world forces 
which can be directed against the lo- 
eal or imperial governments. 


THE SpectrAL CHARACTER OF THE 
PROBLEM 


To what extent should policy in re- 
gard to non-self-governing territories 
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be regarded as requiring special at- 
tention ? 

It is true that the problems of these 
territories are essentially the same as 
the universal problems of poverty, 
economic confusion, ill health, and ig- 
norance. Plantation rubber and cane 
sugar are, to a substantial extent, 
crops which are grown in non-self- 
governing territories. Plantation rub- 
ber agreements are still likely to con- 
cern predominantly Malaya and In- 
donesia. Nevertheless, the consumer 
countries will henceforth play a more 
important part in such agreements; 
the production of synthetic rubber 
will require coordination with planta- 
tion rubber policy; no rubber agree- 
ment may safely depart from the gen- 
eral principles of international trade. 
Sugar is also a world product. The 
problems of cane sugar alone are of 
paramount importance to the econo- 
mies of Cuba, the Dominican Repub- 
lic and Peru in addition to the cane 
sugar colonies, and the problem of the 
production and consumption of sugar, 
whether from cane or from beet, is of 
universal interest. 

Similarly, no one would argue that 
problems of education and of tropical 
medicine differ fundamentally accord- 
ing to the constitutional status of a 
country. It is, of course, sometimes 
suggested that the colonies are the 
most poverty-stricken countries in the 
world and that they threaten the 
higher living standards of other coun- 
tries by the unfair competition of 
their depressed workers. It is some- 
times suggested that an imperial econ- 
omy gives to the colonial power spe- 
cial trade privileges and prestige 
so that tribute is paid by the 
peoples to the metropolitan economy 


and that independent countries not 
possessing colonies are denied a place 
in the sun. Essentially, however, a 
worker in Peru or in an independent 
India is confronted with the same 
problems of work and living as a Ja. 
maican or a Ceylonese. 

But, while problems may be similar, 
responsibilities are differently placed. 
It was indicated by the United Na. 
tions at San Francisco that special 
world consideration is required for 
non-self-governing territories in gen- 
eral. The Charter not only outlines 
the purposes of the United Nations 
as the promotion and encouragement 
of respect for human rights and free- 
doms. without distinction as to race. 
It not only sketches the trusteeship 
system which in practice is likely to 
apply to a limited number of terri- 
tories in a particular situation. The 
special declaration it contains regard- 
ing non-self-governing territories in- 
dicates the place in world politics 
which it is necessary to assign to the 
territories in general. Otherwise these 
might be dead countries in respect of 
international cooperation. Even pure- 
ly technical work might be delayed, 
since while any independent country 
would have access to the organs of the 
United Nations, the old colonial spirit 
of secrecy and the old anti-colonial 
spirit of prejudice would tend to keep 
problems of non-self-governing terri- 
tories away from consideration until 
a crisis developed. 

In these circumstances, the question 
arises of the manner in which interna- 
tional organization can be directed 
for the purpose of making the provi- 
sions of the Charter effective. It will 
be necessary to have regard for the 
progress of the peoples of non-self- 
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governing territories and at the same 
time for the development of interna- 
tional cooperation of a constructive 
character. At the same time, it should 
be an aim of policy to avoid, so far 
as possible, the hostile confrontation 
of powers possessing colonies and pow- 
ers which resent the existence of colo- 
nial empires. It will be necessary to 
take account of the instructions given 
to the United Nations, of the shaping 
of policy which should be possible 
through the United Nations and of 
the present or prospective work of re- 
gional and specialized agencies. 


CHaprerR XI or THE CHARTER 


Article 73, after making a number 
of declarations of principle concern- 
ing the advancement of the peoples 
of non-self-governing territories, lays 
down the duties of the responsible 
powers as being: 

‘e. to transmit regularly to the 
Secretary-General for information 
purposes, subject to such limitation 
as security and constitutional consid- 
erations may require, statistical and 
other information of a technical na- 
ture relating to economic, social, and 
educational conditions in the terri- 
tories for which they are respectively 
responsible other than those territo- 
ries to which’’ the trusteeship system 
applies. 

The limited character of this un- 
dertaking is self-evident. The infor- 
mation to be supplied does not men- 
tion information on political progress ; 
there is no provision encouraging the 
United Nations to define the informa- 
tion required by means of a question- 
naire; no provisions for the examina- 
tion of petitions from the territories, 
for visits to the territories. The price 
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paid for the enunciation in the Char- 
ter of the principles concerning non- 
self-governing territories might be 
thought to be almost complete silence 
on any way by which the United Na- 
tions would be able to promote the ap- 
plication of the principles. Thus the 
distinction is marked between Chap- 
ter XI concerning non-self-governing 
territories and Chapter XII and 
Chapter XIII concerning trust terri- 
tories. The more the work of the 
Trusteeship Council become effective, 
the greater would appear to be the in- 
evitable differentiation in the degree 
to which the two types of territories 
are matters of effective international 
concern. 

Any such pessimistic forecast of the 
prospects of Article 73 needs correc- 
tion. In the first place, a common- 
sense interpretation of the Article 
makes it clear that, if information is 
to be transmitted regularly to the Sec- 
retary-General, such transmission has 
a definte purpose. The information 
received is to be made available and 
therefore summarized, analyzed, and 
published. It will contribute to the 
reports of the Secretary-General to 
the Assembly and will thereby auto- 
matically become a proper subject of 
Assembly discussion. It will be avail- 
able for the Economic and Social 
Council and there will rest on that 
Council a particular responsibility for 
seeing that the principles of Article 
73 and the needs of non-self-govern- 
ing territories are given proper con- 
sideration. The Trusteeship Council 
should use information on policies 
and experiences in non-trust terri- 
tories in formulating policies for trust 
territories, and in exchange the prog- 
ress of trust territories should provide 
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experience for some of the non-trust 
territories. 

Secondly, once the collection and 
analysis of the information supplied 
have been undertaken, it will follow 
that indications can be given of any 
inadequacies or discrepancies. To a 
considerable extent these may be re- 
paired as a result of enquiries under- 
taken by or for the Economic and So- 
cial Council into the problems of all 
countries, including non-self-govern- 
ing territories. Other matters may be 
cleared up following representations 
in the Assembly, the Security Coun- 
cil or the Trusteeship Council. A very 
great deal may be accomplished by 
secretariat studies and enquiries as 
soon as the national administrations 
are ready to accept United Nations 
publicity as unbiased and inevitable. 

At any or all of these stages the 
ability of the Organization to obtain 
and sift information may be strength- 
ened by the assistance of expert or 
representative committees. This may 
mean that the economic and social 
committees should include persons 
particularly competent to analyze co- 
lonial conditions, that use be made of 
the expert committees of the special- 
ized agencies, that there might be com- 
mittees including the representation 
of non-self-governing territories on 
separate problems, or even a general 
committee for information from the 
territories. 

This process will be developed and 
conditioned by a third factor, the de- 
cisions of the Assembly and of the 
Councils. A first decision already ex- 
ists. The Assembly in London placed 
on record that the obligations of 
Chapter XI are already in full force. 
It requested the Secretary-General to 


include in his annual report a state. 
ment summarizing the information 
transmitted by States relating to eco. 
nomic, social and educational condi- 
tions in the non-self-governing terri- 
tories. The decision will presumably 
be further elaborated in September. 

Such action forms the most direct 
and authoritative method of develop- 
ment. It will, however, add little to 
the effectiveness of the work unless 
the decisions formalize existing or im- 
minent consent on the part of the gov- 
ernments invited to supply informa- 
tion. In the last resort the terms of 
the Charter are the only obligation 
which the governments have accepted 
and ratified. Any departure from the 
compromise Article 73 represents will 
have the result of placing the govern- 
ments chiefly concerned in a state of 
chronic suspicion that the real objec- 
tive is interference in matters of na- 
tional sovereignty. 

Nevertheless, on the basis of the re- 
ceipt and supply of information alone 
Article 73(e) can be made a useful 
instrument of policy. At the very 
least this will keep in prominence be- 
fore world public opinion, the special 
needs of the peoples, and the special 
responsibilities which exist in regard 
to them. 


REGIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 

During. the tenure of office of Colo- 
nel Stanley as British Secretary of 
State for the Colonies, Great Britain 
was prominent in advocating interna- 
tional cooperation on a regional scale 
between the powers responsible for 
the administration of non-self-govern- 
ing territories with the assistance, 
somewhat vaguely put forward, of the 
powers with important interests in 
the region. The pattern indicated the 
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possibility of regional commissions for 
the Caribbean, the West Pacific 
(South Seas), Southeast Asia, West 
Africa, East Africa and Southern 
Africa. The United States and Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand have also at- 
tached importance to the regional 
plan as an effective means of promot- 
ing the progress of the peoples con- 
cerned. 

Concrete proposals in this regard, 
however, have been limited to the first 
two regions. In the Caribbean an ad- 
visory Anglo-American Commission 
was set up in 1942 and at the end of 
1945 was expanded by the entry of 
France and the Netherlands. In 1944 
in the Canberra agreement between 
Australia and New Zealand proposals 
were put forward for a South Seas re- 
gional commission, and this year the 
British countries concerned have de- 
cided to go forward with its creation. 

From the first day of its advocacy 
suspicions were current that the chief 
intention of regionalism was to fore- 
stall any system of international ac- 
countability. The fear was felt that 
any regional delimitations would be 
bound to create in South and East 
Africa regions dominated by reaction. 
Lastly, the political leaders in non- 
self-governing territories, which were 
obtaining local constitutional conces- 
sion, were suspicious of developments 
which seemed to remove effective con- 
trol from the local governments. 

Each regional organization will 
have to be planned to suit local con- 
ditions. No regional organization can 
provide a tidy pattern for the others. 
All that can be judged as yet, how- 
ever, is furnished in the Caribbean. 

In practice the Caribbean Commis- 
sion has expanded from an Anglo- 
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American organization into an organ- 
ization including France and the 
Netherlands, and from a purely gov- 
ernmental organization into an or- 
ganization providing representation 
for the territories. It may be argued 
that its concrete work has been small; 
that it has not found a place in inter- 
national organization; and that for 
some time the Commission was an in- 
ternational experiment which seemed 
reluctant to succeed. Such criticism 
does not sufficiently allow for the war 
difficulties under which the An- 
glo-American Commission operated. 
Moreover, the recent Conference held 
in St. Thomas and the consequent 
Washington agreement of July 15, 
1946, mark a new and more construc- 
tive stage, particularly in the prospect 
they hold of the establishment of a 
permanent and truly Caribbean sec- 
retariat. 

Regional cooperation will be of a 
limited and advisory character. It 
must not encroach either on national 
or on international responsibility for 
the government of non-self-governing 
territories. Yet many of the non-self- 
governing territories are so small that 
they can never achieve effective self- 
government unless they decide on 
common policies in agreement with 
their neighbors. Developments in this 
direction are therefore to be wel- 
comed. 

The United Nations will have a 
dual function in them. The formula- 
tion of government policy by meet- 
ings only partly responsible to local 
democratic powers and still less re- 
sponsible to international control 
should not be allowed to prevent the 
communication to the United Nations 
of information on what may be im- 
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portant aspects of public policy re- 
sulting from the meetings. In a posi- 
tive sense international assistance can 
be given in the planning and in the 
local application and elaboration of 
policy by regional action; and the in- 
terchange of information between the 
regions and the reference to the re- 
gion of basic principles should form 
an international service of positive 
value. 


SPECIALIZED AGENCIES 


In the case of specialized agencies 
experience is already provided by the 
International Labor Organization. 
The special decisions of the Interna- 
tional Labor Conference on dependent 
territories have contributed to the de- 
velopment of labor protection and al- 
so to the strengthening of principles 
of international responsibility. 

In 1919 almost everywhere labor 
legislation was limited to laws gov- 
erning the relation between ‘‘mas- 
ters’’ and ‘‘servants.’’ In practice 
these provided some minimum stand- 
ards of decency in the patriarchal 
treatment of workers by their em- 
ployers but also a number of repres- 
sive measures binding workers to 
their employments. Trade unions 
were non-existent. Government labor 
supervision, apart from police con- 
trol over recruiting, was generally 
neglected. The main exception was in 
territories where the protection of im- 
migrant labor was required by the 
countries of labor supply. 

By 1939 labor legislation for fac- 
tory workers and large-scale planta- 
tion workers was extensive in Africa 
and South East Asia; little had been 
done to establish satisfactory wage 
rates, to permit the operations of 


trade unions or to establish effective 
labor departments, but the importance 
of such measures had been widely ree. 
ognized particularly by the British, 
Dutch and French Governments, 

By 1946 the legal protection of chil- 
dren in employment on international- 
ly accepted lines is general; work- 
men’s compensation operates for the 
large majority of industrial and for 
some agricultural workers; provision 
for the protection of employed women 
during childbirth are often in ad- 
vance of any similar protection in the 
metropolitan countries; trade unions, 
if sometimes weak in organization, 
operate as the recognized agents of 
the workers throughout the Carib- 
bean, in West Africa, in Ceylon and 
in Mauritius; labor departments have 
won a place in the normal] governmen- 
tal structure. 

This progress has been contempo- 
raneous with the development of in- 
ternational labor legislation. It has 
reflected the actual terms of Interna- 
tional Labor Conventions. It has been 
encouraged by representations made 
through the International Labor Or- 
ganization. And at present the Con- 
ference has before it proposals to 
draw up a new Convention on social 
policy in non-self-governing territo- 
ries, a new Convention to apply a 
number of general labor standards to 
the territories and a third Convention 
concerning the development of collec- 
tive bargaining. 

The Food and Agriculture Organi- 
zation can within its own sphere pro- 
vide effective international assistance 
for non-self-governing territories. A 
report of its Quebec 1945 Conference 
recommends that special attention be 
paid to the agricultural situation in 
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the tropics and subtropics by the col- 
lection of all available information on 
practices for the efficient use of water 
and land, on the promotion of village 
and cottage industries, on the im- 
provement of educational extension 
services, etc., and that studies on these 
matters should be carried out by spe- 
cial missions. 

Another specialized agency of po- 
tential service is the International 
Bank for Reconstruction and Devel- 
opment, among the purposes of which 
are ‘‘the development of production 
facilities and resources in less devel- 
oped countries. ’’ 

Much is to be hoped for from the 
operation of UNESCO. Among the 
purposes of its constitution are to 
“give fresh impulse to popular edu- 
cation and to the spread of culture 
... by instituting collaboration among 
nations to advance the ideal of equal- 
ity of educational opportunity with- 
out regard to race, sex, or any distinc- 
tions, economic or social.’’ The edu- 
cational and cultural problems in less 
advanced countries will certainly be 
among the first to be tackled by the 
new institution. 

In brief the specialized agencies 
can provide to a large degree inter- 
national cooperation in the practical 
assistance of non-self-governing terri- 
tories and international accountabil- 
ity of the manner in which the re- 
sponsible powers are fulfilling their 
obligations. 

Their services, however, would be 
inadequate in scope and purposeful- 
ness unless directed, encouraged and 
coordinated by the supreme interna- 
tional authority. Progress in labor 
legislation and administration has not 
prevented widening labor discontent 


and an increased consciousness of pov- 
erty in non-self-governing territories. 
The International Labor Conference 
can point to economic and educational 
shortcomings; it cannot provide for 
their effective amelioration; its labor 
recommendations therefore may fail 
to secure any real advancement in 
standards of living. The other spe- 
cialized agencies will also be working 
within a limited field. Even if they 
take a consistently active interest in 
non-self-governing territories, they 
will still be inadequate, for their de- 
cisions may overlap, there will be con- 
flicting competences and the final re- 
sults will lack the moral authority of 
decisions taken directly under the 
United Nations Charter. 


UnitTep Nations COORDINATION 

Essentially coordination, regular 
and concrete, can be accomplished by 
the application of Article 73(e) of the 
Charter of the United Nations 
through the supply of information re- 
lating to economic, social and educa- 
tional conditions. The reports of the 
Secretary-General, not only to the As- 
sembly but also to the Councils and 
to commissions and committees of the 
Councils, can use this information for 
directing proper attention to non-self- 
governing territories. The informa- 
tion would inevitably include the de- 
cisions, recommendations and studies 
of regional and specialized authori- 
ties. The coordinated information 
would be at the disposal of these au- 
thorities and any specific United Na- 
tions decisions, recommendations and 
studies would be communicated to 
them. 

Within the United Nations informa- 
tion can be made available through 
attendance at meetings concerned 
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with problems of vital importance to 
non-self-governing territories. The 
United Nations will have particular 
responsibilities in this regard. The 
non-self-governing territories are de- 
pendent territories in respect of for- 
eign relations. In some eases they 
may obtain representation on interna- 
tional bodies as on the proposed World 
Health Organization. Usually there 
will be no representation, or represen- 
tation will be provided for them in 
which the influence of the metropoli- 
tan authority will be dominant. It will 
be from within the organization of the 
United Nations that some form of rep- 
resentation can be encouraged, that 
symbolic representation can be made 
a reality and that the absence of rep- 
resentation can be in part compen- 
sated. 

Attendance for information pur- 
poses should also be secured at meet- 
ings of other authorities concerned 
with non-self-governing territories. 
The presence, for example, of a repre- 
sentative of the United Nations at the 
dependent territories committees of 
the International Labor Conference 
would be to the mutual advantage of 
the committees whose share in United 
Nations policy would thereby gain reec- 
ognition and on the other hand of the 
United Nations which could be ade- 
quately informed on technical pro- 
grams of laber protection. Similarly 
a decision of the United Nations not 
to be represented at for example a 
regional conference would serve to 
mark authoritatively that any such 
conference is of purely intercolonial 
character with no effect upon the in- 
ternational responsibilities of the par- 
ticipants. 

Provision for cooperation of this 


nature has been satisfactorily worked 
out in the draft agreements between 
the United Nations and its special. 
ized inter-governmental organizations, 
These agreements when finally ap. 
proved will form the basic machinery 
for inter-institutional collaboration, 
Such collaboration, however, will be 
inadequate unless it is strengthened 
by the presence within the institution 
concerned of representatives of the 
peoples concerned. For example, the 
possibility must be sought of attend- 
ance of representatives of territories 
possessing a substantial measure of lo- 
eal self-government. It would be 
through such representation that in 
appropriate areas the last rung could 
be climbed on the ladder to complete 
national self-expression, that territo- 
ries awakening to national self-con- 
sciousness could become aware of the 
obligations as well as the rights of in- 
dependence, and that the United Na- 
tions could extend its moral influence 
to countries which might otherwise 
appear to be neglected. 


CoNcLUSIONS 


The Charter must be made to work 
as it stands, It would for example be 
to no one’s advantage to try to break 
down the difference between the de- 
tailed obligations which may be as- 
sumed by members in the case of trust 
territories and the more general obli- 
gations to supply information on non- 
self-governing territories. The means 
of collecting, the nature and the 
means of using this latter information 
must be a matter of general consent. 
It is not unreasonable to hope for, 
however, and to work towards an ef- 
fective combination of national and 
international responsibilities by the 
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means of information legally asked 
and legally supplied on the advance- 
ment of peoples for whom a sacred 
trust has been declared. 

The ultimate objective of this side 
of the work of the United Nations is 
to realize the purposes set forth in the 
Charter and in particular those con- 
cerning the principle of equal rights 
and the self-determination of peoples. 
As the world organization is built on 
the conception of the national state, 
this principle presupposes ultimately 
the admission to the United Nations 
of all sizable communities with a sense 
of nationhood and with the capacity 
to form a state which will be able to 
assume a reasonable share of interna- 
tional responsibilities. 

This would not exclude the devel- 
opment of multi-racial states, on con- 
dition that discriminations are not a 
factor in their maintenance and also 
on condition that the component parts 
believe that their particular develop- 
ment can be promoted more surely 
within the state combination than in 
independence. There is nothing in 
the world plan which would forbid 
the admission of separate members 
sharing a particular philosophy or 
economic, social and political organi- 
zation, or of separate members main- 
taining a certain interdependence, or, 
on the other hand, would prevent the 
expansion of one member through the 
absorption, on terms of effective equal- 
ity, of territories which are at present 
non-self-governing. 

These objectives should not, how- 
ever, outstrip a realistic view of prog- 
ress. The present psychological diffi- 
eulty into which colonial powers have 
fallen is that the more concessions 


they make the more urgent becomes 
the pressure on them to grant full 
self-government. This difficulty, more- 
over, is often a hidden political prob- 
lem in the non-self-governing terri- 
tories themselves. The territories dare 
not make a constitution which has 
been granted to them too successful, 
for fear lest they will be regarded as 
having accepted it as the ultimate 
goal. Local statesmen may be forced 
to call aloud for independence while 
imperial statesmen may be forced to 
indicate that independence is an aim 
of their government. Yet both know 
that the loss of economic support and 
of technical assistance, quite apart 
from the question of military secur- 
ity, may make disastrous any early 
realization of what may be a com- 
mon objective. 

It may be hoped that through at- 
tention paid to non-self-governing 
territories within the United Nations 
these territories may feel themselves 
more secure to take their own time 
in laying the foundations of statehood 
and more confident that international 
aid will be forthcoming during any 
transitional period when national aid 
is lapsing. 

The task, therefore, of the United 
Nations is to assist in the strengthen- 
ing of the economie, social and educa- 
tional structure of non-self-governing 
territories, in order that the terri- 
tories may become competent to 
choose a political destiny consonant 
with the happiness of the people. The 
main instruments of work have al- 
ready been indicated. They are the 
Secretary-General’s report to the As- 
sembly, the inclusion of information 
concerning non-self-governing terri- 
tories in other reports including no- 
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tably reports prepared for the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council, attendance 
at technical meetings of the United 
Nations and of the specialized agen- 
cies and possibly of regional organi- 
zations, the formation of mixed com- 
mittees and the servicing of delega- 
tions of advanced territories which 
may secure representation at the vari- 
ous kinds of meetings. 

There is, however, one final warn- 
ing. The bringing into use of all of 


these instruments must be done by 
general consent. Only suspicion would 
be created, on the one hand, of inter. 
ference with the work of the respon. 
sible governments, and, on the other, 
of facile promises made to the peo. 
ples, if the instruments of work are 
manufactured in advance of the pos. 
sibility of using them. The terms of 
reference defining the program of 
work remain fundamentally the terms 
of Article 73 (e) of the Charter. 
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CHAPTER IV 


COLONIES AND MORAL RESPONSIBILITY* 


W. E. BureHarpr Du Bois 


The paradox of the peace movement 
of the nineteenth century is a baf- 
fling comment on European civiliza- 
tion. There was not a single year dur- 
ing the nineteenth century when the 
world was not at war. Chiefly, but not 
entirely, these wars were for the sub- 
jection of colonial peoples. They were 
carried on by Europeans and at least 
one hundred and fifty separate wars 
can be counted during the heyday of 
the peace movement. What the peace 
movement really meant was peace in 
Europe and between Europeans, 
while for the conquest of the world 
and because of the suspicion which 
they held toward each other, every 
nation maintained a standing army 
which steadily grew in cost and 
menace. 

There can be no doubt but that one 
of the chief causes which thus dis- 
torted the development of Europe was 
the African slave trade. We have 
tried to re-write its history and mean- 
ing, and to make it occupy a much 
less important place in the world’s 
history than it deserves. 

The result of the African slave 
trade and slavery on the European 
mind and culture was to degrade the 
position of labor and respect for hu- 
manity as such. Not, God knows, that 
the ancient world honored labor. With 


*From my book, The World and Africa, 
which the Viking Press will publish this year, 
I am taking here a part of the second chap- 
ter which I call ‘‘The White Masters of the 
World.’? From this I have abstracted for 
the JOURNAL or NreGro Epucation the fol- 
lowing passages which seem apposite to the 
subject assigned me. 
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exceptions here and there, it despised, 
enslaved and crucified human toil. 
But there were counter-currents and 
in Europe with the Renaissance, that 
new light with which Asia and Africa 
illumined the Dark Ages of Europe, 
came new hope for mankind. A new 
religion of personal sacrifice was 
building on five hundred years of the 
self-effacement of Buddha, and the 
equalitarianism of Mohammed six 
hundred years after Christ’s birth. A 
new world was seeking birth in Eu- 
rope as well as being discovered be- 
yond the sunset. 

With this new world came fatally 
the African slave trade and Negro 
slavery in America with new cruelties, 
new despisings of human beings, and 
a new degradation of human labor. 
The temptation was made vaster and 
deeper by incredible accumulation of 
wealth based on slave labor; by 
boundless growth of greed and world- 
wide organization for new agricul- 
tural crops, new technique in industry 
and world-wide trade. 

Europe lurched forward to a new 
realization of beauty, a new freedom 
of thought and religious belief, a new 
demand by laborers to choose their 
work and enjoy its fruit; and yet 
right here when the fruit of labor was 
uncounted treasure, uncurbed greed 
rose to seize and monopolize it. Labor 
was degraded, humanity was despised, 
the theory of ‘‘race’’ arose. There 
came a new doctrine of universal la- 
bor: mankind were of two sorts—the 
superior and the inferior; the latter 
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toiled for the former and the former 
were real men, the latter half men or 
less. Among the white lords of crea- 
tion there were ‘‘lower classes’’ re- 
sembling the inferior darker folk. 
They could and must be raised to 
equality with the master class. But 
no equality was possible or desirable 
for ‘‘darkies.’’ Across this growing 
conviction, the Christian Church, 
Catholic and Protestant, at first 
damned the heathen blacks with the 
‘‘eurse of Canaan,’’ then held out 
hope of freedom through ‘‘conver- 
sion’’ and finally acquiesced in a per- 
manent status of human slavery. 

Despite the fact that the nineteenth 
century saw an up-surge in the power 
of laboring classes and a fight toward 
economic equality and political de- 
mocracy, this movement and battle 
was made fiercer and less successful 
and lagged far behind the accumula- 
tion of wealth because in popular 
opinion labor was fundamentally de- 
grading and the just burden of in- 
ferior people. Luxury and plenty for 
the few and poverty for the many were 
looked upon as inevitable in the course 
of nature. In addition to this it went 
without saying that the white people 
of Europe had a right to live upon the 
labor and property of the colored 
peoples of the world. 

In order to establish the righteous- 
ness of this point of view, science and 
religion, government and industry 
were wheeled into line. The word 
‘‘Negro’’ was used for the first time 
in the world’s history tying color 
to race and blackness to slavery 
and degradation. The white race 
was pictured as ‘‘pure’’ and su- 
perior; the black race as dirty, dumb 
and inevitably inferior; the yellow 


race as sharing in deception and coy. 
ardice much of this color inferiority ; 
while mixture of race was the prime 
cause of degradation and failure in 
civilization. Everything great, every. 
thing fine, everything really success. 
ful in human culture was white, 

In order to prove this, black people 
in India and Africa were labeled as 
white if they showed any trace of 
progress; and on the other hand any 
progress by colored people was attrib- 
uted to some intermixture, ancient or 
modern, of white blood, or some in- 
fluence of white civilization. 

This logical contradiction influ- 
enced and misled science. The same 
person declared the inferiority of mu- 
lattoes and warned against miscegena- 
tion and yet at the same time attrib- 
uted the preeminence of a Dumas, a 
Frederick Douglas or a Booker Wash- 
ington to their white blood. 

A system at first conscious and then 
unconscious of lying about history 
and distorting it to the disadvantage 
of the Negroids became so widespread 
that the history of Africa ceased to be 
taught, the color of Memnon was for- 
gotten and every effort was made in 
archaeology, history and biography; 
in biology, psychology and sociology, 
to prove the all but universal assump- 
tion of the scientific basis of the color 
line. 

Without the winking of an eye, 
printing, gun-powder, the smelting of 
iron, the beginnings of social organi- 
zation, not to mention political life 
and democracy, were attribued exelu- 
sively to the white race and to Nordic 
Europe. Religion sighed with relief 
when it could base its denial of the 
ethics of Christ and the brotherhood 
of men upon the science of Darwin, 
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Gobineau and Reisner. It was bad 
enough in all conscience to have the 
consequences of this thought, these 
scientific conclusions and ethical sanc- 
tions, to fall upon colored people the 
world over ; but in the end it was even 
worse when one considers what this 
attitude did to the European worker ; 
that his aim and ideal was distorted ; 
he did not wish to become efficient but 
rich: he began to want not comfort 
for all men put power over other men 
for himself. He did not love human- 
ity, he hated ‘‘niggers.’’ 

From the early Christian commu- 
nism and sense of human brotherhood 
which began to grow in the Dark Ages 
and to blossom in the Renaissance, 
there came to white workers in Eng- 
land, France and Germany the iron 
law of wages, the population doctrines 
of Malthus and the bitter fight against 
the early trade unions. The first ef- 
forts at education and particularly 
the trend toward political democracy, 
aroused an antagonism of which the 
French Revolution did not dream. It 
was this bitter fight that exacerbated 
the class struggle and resulted in the 
first furious expression of Commu- 
nism and attempt at revolution. The 
unity of apprentice and master, the 
Christian sympathy between rich and 
poor, the communism of medieval 
charity, all were thrust into the new 
straight-jacket of thought; poverty 
was the result of sloth and crime; 
wealth was the reward of virtue and 
work. The degraded yellow and black 
peoples were in the places which the 
world of necessity assigned to the in- 
ferior; and toward these lower ranks 
the working classes of all countries 
tended to sink save as they were 
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raised and supported by the rich, the 
investors, the captains of industry. 

In some parts of the world, notably 
in the Southern states of America, the 
argument went further than this: 
frank slavery of black folk was a bet- 
ter economic system than factory ex- 
ploitation of whites. It was the nat- 
ural arrangement of industry. It 
ought to be extended certainly where 
colored people were in majority. For 
a half century before 1861 the bolder 
minds of the South dreamed of slave 
empire embracing the American trop- 
ies and extending eventually around 
the world. While their thought did 
not go to a final appraisement of white 
laboring classes, they certainly had in 
mind that these classes must rise or 
fall, must be forced into the class of 
employers with political power, or like 
the poor whites of the South, be 
pushed down beside or even below the 
working slaves. 

This philosophy had sympathy in 
Europe. Without doubt a large ma- 
jority of influential public opinion in 
England and possibly in both France 
and Germany favored the South at 
the outbreak of the Civil War and 
sternly set its face against allowing 
any maudlin sympathy with ‘‘dark- 
ies,’’ half-monkeys and half-men, in 
the stern fight for the survival of 
European domination of the world. 
Widespread insensibility to cruelty 
and suffering spread in the white 
world, and to guard against too much 
emotional sympathy with the dis- 
tressed of the world, every effort was 
made to keep women and children 
and the more sensitive men deceived 
as to what was going on, not only in 
the slums of white countries, but all 
over Asia, Africa and. the islands of 
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the sea. Elaborate writing disguised 
as interpretation, and the testimony 
of so-called ‘‘experts,’’ made it im- 
possible for charming people in Eu- 
rope to realize what their comforts 
and luxuries cost in sweat, blood and 
death, and in despair elsewhere in the 
world and even on their own doorstep. 

A gracious culture was built up, a 
delicately poised literature treating 
the little intellectual problems of the 
rich and well-born, discussing small 
matters of manners and convention 
and omitting the weightier ones of 
law, mercy, justice and truth. Even 
the evidence of the eyes and senses 
was denied by the mere weight of re- 
iteration. The race that produced the 
ugly features of a Darwin or a Win- 
ston Churchill was always ‘‘beauti- 
ful,’’ while a Toussaint and a Menelik 
must be ugly because they were black. 
The concept of the European gentle- 
man was evolved: a man well-bred 
and of meticulous grooming, of 
knightly sportsmanship and invincible 
courage even in the face of death; but 
one who did not hesitate to use ma- 
chine guns against assegais and to 
cheat ‘‘niggers’’; an ideal of sports- 
manship which reflected the Golden 
Rule and yet in the face of this, not 
only in business and in industry with- 
in white countries, but all over Asia 
and Africa, arose lying, murder, 
theft, rape, deception and degrada- 
tion of the same sort and kind which 
leaves a world aghast when it reads 
today of what the Nazis did in 
Europe. 

There was no Nazi atrocity of con- 
centration camps, no wholesale maim- 
ing and murder, no defilement of 
women or ghastly blasphemy of child- 
hood, which the Christian civilization 


of Europe had not long been practic. 
ing against colored folk in all parts of 
the world in the name of and for de. 
fense of a Superior Race born to rule 
the world. 

Together with this there grew up 
in Europe and America an astonish- 
ing ideal of world wealth and lux. 
ury: the man of independent income 
who did not have to work for a living, 
who could indulge his whims and fan- 
tasies, who was free from all compul- 
sion either of ethics or hunger, be- 
came the hero of novels, of drama and 
of fairytale. This wealth was built 
in Africa especially upon diamonds 
and gold, copper and tin, ivory and 
mahogany, palm oil and cocoa, seeds 
extracted and grown, beaten out of 
the blood-stained bodies of the na- 
tives, transported to Europe, proc- 
essed by wage slaves who were not 
receiving enough to become educated 
and healthy human beings, and then 
distributed among prostitutes and 
gamblers as well as among well-bred 
followers of art, literature and 
drama. 

Cities were built, ugly and horrible, 
with regions for the culture of crime, 
disease and suffering, but character- 
ized in popular myth and blindness 
by wide and beautiful avenues where 
the rich and fortunate lived, laughed 
and drank tea. National heroes were 
created by lopping off their sins and 
canonizing their virtues, so that Glad- 
stone had no connection with slavery, 
Chinese Gordon did not get drunk; 
William Pitt was a great patriot and 
not an international thief. Education 
was so arranged that the young 
learned not necessarily the truth but 
that aspect and interpretation of the 
truth which the rulers of the world 
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wished them to know and follow. 

In other words we had progress by 
poverty in the face of accumulating 
wealth, and that poverty was not sim- 
ply the poverty of slaves of Africa 
and peons of Asia, but the poverty of 
the mass of workers in England, 
France, Germany and the United 
States. Art, both in building, paint- 
ing and literature, became widely 
eynical and decadent. Literature be- 
came realistic and therefore pessi- 
mistic. Religion became organized in 
social clubs where well-bred people 
met in luxurious churches and gave 
alms to the poor. On Sunday they 
listened to sermons, ‘‘ Blessed are the 
meek’’; ‘‘Whatsoever ye would that 
men should do to you, do ye even so 
to them’’; ‘‘But whosoever shall 
smite thee on thy right cheek, turn to 
him the other also’’; ‘‘It is more 
blessed to give than to receive’’; 
listened and paid no more practical 
attention to these high precepts than 
as though they had said, as in very 
truth they ought to have said : ‘‘ Might 
is right,’’ ‘‘Do others before they do 
you,’’ ‘‘Kill your enemies or be 
killed,’’ ‘‘ Make profits by any method 
and at any cost as long as you can 
escape the lenient law.’’ This is a 
fair picture of the decadence of that 
Europe which led human civilization 
during the nineteenth century and 
looked unmoved on the writhing of 
Asia and of Africa. 

It would be unfair to paint the to- 
tal modern picture of Europe as deca- 
dent. There were souls that revolted 
and voices that cried aloud. Men ar- 
raigned poverty, ignorance and dis- 
ease as unnecessary. The public school 
and the ballot fought for uplift and 
freedom. Democracy for women and 
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laborers and Negro freedom was ex- 
tended. But this forward-looking 
vision had but partial and limited suc- 
cess. Race tyranny, aristocratic pre- 
tense, monopolized wealth, still pre- 
vailed and widely triumphed. The 
church fled uptown to escape the poor 
and black. Jesus laughed—and wept. 

The dawn of the twentieth century 
found white Europe master of the 
world and the white peoples almost 
universally recognized as the rulers 
for whose benefit the rest of the world 
existed. Never before in the history 
of civilization has self-worship of a 
peoples’ accomplishment attained the 
heights that the worship of white Eu- 
rope reached in this area. 

Our poets in the ‘‘ Foremost Ranks 
of Time’’ became dithyrambic: ‘‘ Bet- 
ter fifty years of Europe than a cycle 
of Cathay!’’ In home and school the 
legend grew of this strong masterful 
giant with mighty intellect, clear 
brain and unrivalled moral stamina, 
who was conducting the world to the 
last heights of human culture. Yet 
within less than an half century this 
magnificent self-worshipping struc- 
ture had crashed to the earth. 

Why was this? It was from no lack 
of power. The power of white Europe 
and North America was unquestion- 
able. Their science dominated the 
scientific thought of the world. The 
only writing called literature was that 
written by English and French writ- 
ers, Germans and Italians with some 
recognition of writers in Spain and 
the United States. The Christian re- 
ligion, as represented by the Catholic 
Church and the leading Protestant 
denominations, was the only system of 
belief recognized as real religion. Un- 
der heathenism was comprehended all 
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Mohammedans, Buddhists, Shintoists 
and others. 

The most tremendous expression of 
power was economic; the industrial 
vrganizations and integration of 
modern industry in management and 
work, in trade and manufacture had 
its power concentrated in England, 
France, Germany and the United 
States. All Asia and Eastern Europe 
was an appendage; all Africa, China, 
India and the islands of the sea; Cen- 
tral and South America and the Car- 
ibbean were dominated by Europe, 
while Scandinavia, Holland and Bel- 
gium were silent co-partners in this 
domination. The domination showed 
itself in its final form in political 
power either through direct rulership, 
as in the case of colonies or indirect 
economic power backed by military 
presure exercised over the backward 
nations. It was rather definitely as- 
sumed in the latter part of the nine- 
teenth century that this economic 
domination was but a passing phase 
which in time would lead to colonial 
absorption. 

Particularly was this true with re- 
gard to Asia. India was already a 
part of the British Empire, and Bur- 
ma. Indonesia was Dutch and Indo- 
China, French. The future of China 
depended upon how Europe decided 
that land would be divided between 
the British Empire and the Germans, 
American trade, Italy, France and 
Russia. It was a matter simply of 
time and agreement. General consent 
had long since decided that China 
should no longer rule itself. 

With regard to South America 
there was the determination that these 
countries must obey the economic 
rule of the European and North 


American system. The world looked 
forward to political and economic 
domination by Europe and North 
America, and toward a more or legs 
complete approach to the colonial sta. 
tus for the rest of the earth. Africa, 
of course, must remain in absolute 
thrall, save its white immigrants, who 
alone would rule the blacks. 

The reason for this world mastery 
of Europe was rationalized as the 
natural and inborn superiority of 
white peoples, showing itself not only 
in the loftiest of religions, but in a 
technical mastery of the forces of na- 
ture, all this contrasted with the low 
mentality and natural immorality of 
the darker races living in lovely 
lands, ‘‘ Where every prospect pleases 
and only man is vile!’’ as the high- 
minded Christians sang piously. But 
they forgot or never were told just 
how white superiority wielded its 
power or accomplished this dominion. 

The singular thing about this whole 
European movement of aggression 
and dominance was the rationaliza- 
tion for it. Missionary effort during 
the nineteenth and early twentieth 
century was widespread. Millions of 
pounds and dollars went into the con- 
version of the heathen to Christianity 
and the education of the native. Some 
few efforts, as in Liberia and Sierra 
Leone, were made early in the nine- 
teenth century to establish indepen- 
dent Negro countries, but this was be- 
fore Europe realized that political 
domination was necessary to full ex- 
ploitation. 

Slowly the Sudan from the Atlantic 
to the Nile was conquered. Slowly 
Egypt itself and the Egyptian Sudan 
passed under the control of Europe. 
The resistance of Nubia and Ethiopia 
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was almost in vain down until the 
twentieth century. West Africa 
fought brilliantly and continuously. 
But in all this development, the idea 
persisted in European minds that no 
matter what the cost in cruelty, lying 
and blood, the triumph of Europe was 
to the glory of God and untrammelled 
power of the only people on earth who 
deserved to rule; that the right and 
justice of their rule was proven by 
their own success and particularly by 
their great cities, their enormous tech- 
nical mastery over the power of na- 
ture, their gigantic manufacture of 
goods and systems of transportation 
over the world. Production for pro- 
duction’s sake, without inquiry as to 
how the wealth and services were dis- 
tributed, was the watchword of the 
day. 

For years the imperial governments 
avoided direct responsibility for colo- 
nial exploitation. It was all at first 
‘free enterprise’? and ‘‘individual 
initiative.’? When the scandal of mur- 
der and loot could no longer be ig- 
nored, exploitation became socialized 
with Imperialism. Thus, for a cen- 
tury or more the West India Com- 
pany, the Niger Company, the South 
and East Africa Companies robbed 
and murdered as they pleased with 
no public accounting. At length when 
these companies stole, killed and 
cheated to such an extent that the 
facts could not be suppressed, gov- 
ernments themselves came into con- 
trol with curbing of the more out- 
rageous excesses, and rationalization 
of the whole system. 

Science was called to help. Students 
of Africa, especially since the ivory- 
sugar-cotton-Negro complex of the 
nineteenth century, became bedrid- 
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den by the obsession that nothing 
civilized is Negroid and every evi- 
dence of high culture in Africa must 
be white or at least yellow. The very 
vocabulary of civilization expressed. 
this idea; the Spanish word ‘‘ Negro,’’ 
from being a descriptive adjective, 
was raised to the substantive name of 
a race and then deprived of its capi- 
tal letter. 

Then came efforts to bring harmony, 
cooperation, and unity among the ex- 
ploiters. A newspaper correspondent 
who had received world-wide public- 
ity because of his travels in Africa 
was hired by the shrewd and unscru- 
pulous king of a little European state 
to establish an international country 
in central Africa ‘‘to peacefully con- 
quer and subdue it, to remold it in 
harmony with modern ideas into Na- 
tional States within whose limits the 
European merchant shall go hand in 
hand with the dark African trader, 
and justice, law and order shall pre- 
vail, and murder and lawlessness and 
the cruel barter of slaves shall be 
overcome. ’’ 

Thus arose the Congo Free State 
and by balancing the secret designs of 
German, French and British against 
each other this state not only became 
one of the worst centers of African 
exploitation but the beginning of the 
partition of Africa among European 
powers. It was designed to form a 
pattern for similar partition of Asia 
and the South Seas. The Berlin Con- 
gress and Conference followed. The 
products of Africa began to be shared 
and distributed around the world. 
The dependence of civilized life upon 
products from the ends of the world 
made the everyday citizen tied closer 
and closer to the exploitation of each 
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colonial area: tea and coffee, diamonds 
and gold, copper and vegetable oils, 
nuts and dates, pepper and spices, 
olives and cocoa, rubber, hemp, silk, 
fibres of all sorts, rare metals, valuable 
lumber, fruit, sugar. All these things 
and an hundred others became the 
necessity of modern life and modern 
life thus was built around colonial 
ownership and exploitation. 

The cost of this exploitation was 
enormous in all senses of the word. 
The colonial system caused ten times 
more deaths than actual war. In 
twenty-five years famines in India at 
the beginning of the nineteenth cen- 
tury starved a million men and fam- 
ine was bound up with exploitation. 
Widespread monopoly of land to de- 
prive all men of primary sources of 
support was carried out either 


through direct ownership or indirect 
mortgage and exorbitant interest. Dis- 


ease could not be checked: tubercu- 
losis in the mines of South Africa, 
syphilis in all colonial regions, chol- 
era, leprosy, malaria. 

Perhaps the worst thing about the 
colonial system was the contradiction 
which arose and had to arise in Eu- 
rope with regard to the whole situa- 
tion. Poverty and extreme poverty 
in colonies was & main cause of wealth 
and luxury in Europe. The results 
of this poverty were disease, igno- 
rance and crime. Yet these had to 
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be represented as natural characteris. 
tics of backward peoples. Education 
for colonial people must inevitably 
mean unrest and revolt; education, 
therefore, had to be limited and used 
to inculcate obedience and servility 
lest the whole colonial system be over. 
thrown. Ability, self-assertion, re. 
sentment, among colonial peoples 
must be represented as irrational ef. 
forts of ‘‘agitators’’—folks trying to 
attain that for which they were not by 
nature fitted. 

To prove the unfitness of most hu- 
man beings for self-rule and _ self- 
expression, every device of science 
was used: evolution to prove that Ne. 
groes and Asiatics were less developed 
human beings than whites; history so 
written as to make all civilization the 
development of white people; econom- 
ics so taught as to make all wealth 
due mainly to the technical accom. 
plishment of white folk supplemented 
only by the brute toil of colored peo- 
ples; brain weights and intelligence 
tests were used and distorted to prove 
the superiority of white folk. The 
result was complete domination of the 
world by Europe and North Amer- 
ica and a culmination and tempo of 
civilization singularly satisfactory to 
the majority of writers and thinkers 
at the beginning of the twentieth cen- 
tury. But it was a result that was 
hollow, contradictory and fatal as the 
next few years quickly showed. 





CHAPTER V 


THE ROLE OF CHRISTIAN MISSIONS IN EDUCATION AND 
DEVELOPMENT IN DEPENDENT TERRITORIES 


Emory Ross 


Evolutionary change in revolution- 
ary tempo is always accompanied by 
special difficulties and hardships. F'a- 
miliar examples of this in the past 
half-dozen generations are found in 
the histories of France, America, Chi- 
na, Japan, Russia. These all possess 
this common element, however: that 
although the ideas may have been 
partly from abroad the urge and de- 
cision for revolutionary tempo have 
been predominantly from within. The 
responsibility for the accompanying 
special difficulties and hardships 
therefore is a national one, local, in- 
digenous. The contro) of the tempo 
and the solution of the special difficul- 
ties and hardships growing out of the 
fast tempo of change likewise lie 
chiefly within the nation. Its peoples, 
or some of them, have large and im- 
mediate power in the matter. 

With most dependent areas, how- 
ever, the position is otherwise. Africa, 
for example, is in a quite different sit- 
uation.’ It may be useful to have a 
brief look at where Africa is before 
examining some of the factors which 
helped get it there. Africa has had 
nearly all of its evolutionary ideas of 
the past three generations imported 
directly from the outside. There has 
been relatively little opportunity for 
experimentation and selection by Af- 
ricans. The ideas came almost wholly 


1 Except where otherwise stated, ‘‘ Afri- 
ea’? ig used in this paper to mean that part 
of the African continent lying South of the 


from Western individualism, capital- 
ism, democracy and religion. They 
were for the most part quite foreign 
to African experience and they re- 
main so today for four-fifths or more 
of the African people. 

Despite this lack of selectivity and 
of assimilation of these evolutionary 
ideas, the revolutionary tempo has 
been applied to them in Africa also 
from without. It is thus the outside ~ 
Western world which has both fur- 
nished most of the ideas and demand- 
ed their immediate application. In 
both these things African experience 
has been very different from that of 
other peoples who have themselves de- 
termined to apply revolutionary tem- 
po to their own evolutionary ideas of 
change. For such peoples the resulting 
special difficulties and hardships have 
been of their own making and they 
have had the natural responsibility of 
working out their own solutions 
within a global framework. Any op- 
position, bitterness, fears they have 
felt must necessarily have been di- 
rected principally at themselves and 
their fellow nationals and only secon- 
darily at outsiders. 

For the Africans the situation is 
practically reversed. The ideas and 
the tempo have been largely forced on 
them from outside. Control, decisions 
in the new matters—economic, social, 
political, religious — continue to be 
largely from abroad. Therefore the 
African can justly say he has little 
responsibility for the resulting diffi- 
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culties and hardships. Even some of 
the Africans who like the ideas and 
want more of them; who approve the 
tempo and want some of the advances 
made even faster, can nevertheless 
quite honestly ascribe the difficulties 
and abuses solely to foreigners. They 
can and do feel also that whatever 
notable advances and satisfactions are 
achieved in the new relationships are 
grudgingly granted and come chiefly 
as a result of their criticisms and 
struggles against the foreign over- 
lords. 

In these respects Africans — the 
relatively few western-educated Afri- 
cans who express their feelings—share 
the attitude of all peoples when gov- 
erned by foreigners. It has been the 
attitude of American colonists, Bel- 
gians, Dutch, Poles, Filipinos. It is 
the attitude of Indians, Javanese, 
Indo-Chinese, Koreans. All of these 
have not been or are not content with 
anything less than a national entity 
and freedom. People want freedom 
even to make their own mistakes. 

Africans have two special handicaps 
in attaining a national entity and 
freedom, however, which are formida- 
ble: the African mass is extremely re- 
tarded, and it has little cohesion. 

There was no comparable land area 
or population mass anywhere as re- 
tarded as Africa three generations 
ago. To say that it was three or four 
thousand years in arrears culturally, 
economically, religiously is not wholly 
satisfactory but some such figure is 
perhaps useful as an indication. The 
impact of the Western world was sud- 
den and in some ways ruthless. Afri- 
cans were asked to bridge a wider 
gap in a shorter time than any large 
number of people had ever done in 


history. Some of the world’s most 
primitive people were required to ae. 
complish the world’s greatest and 
quickest transformation. Full accom. 
plishment was of course humanly and 
spiritually impossible. But the degree 
attained is without precedent. It is 
also not without cost. A part of: the 
cost has been the further splitting of 
African society—creating wide gulfs 
between many of the educated, west- 
ernized Africans and the mass of Af. 
rican peoples and old tribal authori- 
ties—thus increasing the second for- 
midable handicap peculiar to African 
life. 

For Africa has little cohesion. Tra- 
ditionally it has not had it. Presently 
it has not attained it. It has not had 
cohesion traditionally for three prin- 
cipal reasons: language differences, 
lack of communications, and the fear 
of the new and unknown inherent in 
animism. 

There are more than 800 different 
languages in Africa. Tribal lines were 
usually also sharp language lines. 
Both sets of lines impeded or pre 
vented communications, physical and 
ideological. The fact that only one or 
two of the 800 languages were written 
and that the whole mass of people was 
illiterate was another great barrier to 
communications and cohesion. Animal 
and mechanical transport was rudi- 
mentary or non-existent. The wheel 
was unknown throughout much of 
Africa. This further reduced commu- 
nications, exchange and the develop- 
ment of understanding and cohesion. 

Animism was a third powerful bar- 
rier to cohesion. The fear of the new 
and the unknown which is a part of 
animism operated in human as well as 
in spiritual relations. The nearby 
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tribe with its strange language, its 
unfamiliar hair-do or tribal markings, 
its “wn secret societies and witch- 
doctors, the unexplored forest or 
mountain or savannah in which it 
lived, could be almost as remote and 
ucommunicable as if it were an un- 
imaginable thousand miles away. An- 
imism discouraged experimentation, 
exploration, initiative, adventure into 
the new and unknown. It placed its 
heavy weight on the side of confor- 
mity, acceptance, group solidarity 
and exclusiveness. This had its value 
in helping preserve group life and in 
maintaining security in an unfriendly 
environment but it worked against 
inter-tribal understanding and gen- 
eral progress. 

African tribal animists were in a 
certain sense close followers of the 
party line long before that term as- 
sumed significance in western politics. 
And the party line, with spiritual and 
temporal sanctions behind it, was in 
most cases decidedly against inter- 
tribal communications, fraternization 
(both with and without quotes) and 
the importation of new ideas from 
outside the tribal boundaries. 

This traditional group exclusive- 
ness and consequent African incohe- 
siveness is presently increased in cer- 
tain ways by the western invasion of 
Africa, Seven European nations 
staked out for themselves big or little 
empires in Africa. They brought in 
seven political and judicial systems, 
seven currencies, six new languages 
(seven if Flemish be included), seven 
cultural backgrounds and educational 
systems. In addition there were three 
self-governing countries: Ethiopia, 
Liberia and the Union of South Af- 
riea, each with its differences and its 


fairly tight frontier barriers. World 
War I eliminated Germany and 
World War II has temporarily at 
least removed Italy, but the three self- 
governing areas and France, Britain, 
Belgium, Portugal and Spain remain, 
and no one of them is doing much to 
advance African cohesiveness and 
unity across its national lines. 
Almost every element introduced 
from outside into African life in the 
past century or two has been in some 
sense disruptive. Commercial slavery 
was one of the early disruptive ele- 
ments. Domestic slavery had existed 
widely in Africa and there was some 
trade in slaves, particularly along the 
irregular population lines where 
Arabs and Africans met. But western 
commercialization of slavery was 
something new and terrible in Afri- 
can life. Large areas were devastated ; 
families, clans and even tribes were 
practically wiped out; thousands of 
villages were destroyed; inter-tribal 
fears and warfare were greatly in- 
creased as some tribes became slave 
raiders, preying on other tribes; Af- 
rican life in the affected areas was 
brutalized beyond previous experience. 
Other elements introduced into Af- 
rica were not so brutal but were high- 
ly disruptive. Individual ownership 
of land was one. To the African—as 
to our own early ancestors—Mother 
Earth was the producer, the sustainer 
and the recipient of life, and as such 
could only rightly be the sacred and 
inalienable possession of all the peo- 
ple —of the whole tribe. The very 
concept of individual ownership was 
illogical, impratical, selfish, anti-social 
and sacrilegious. It was disruptive of 
one of Africa’s deep beliefs—the basic 
spiritual ties between the tribe and 
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the earth and the spirits of the de- 
parted whose principal home the 
earth was. 

A money economy was another dis- 
ruptive influence. Barter had been 
the universal African procedure. Bar- 
ter was well integrated into African 
communal life. It was almost never 
an individual affair. The goods bar- 
tered and bartered for were nearly 
all communally produced and owned 
and the fact of bartering had detailed 
communal sanctions. The newly- 
introduced money was quite different. 
Because it was new it fell largely out- 
side the communal sanctions. Be- 
cause much of it was come by through 
paid individual labor—a paid indi- 
vidual labor which was in itself a new 
and disruptive element in African 
life—it became more of an individual 
possession, although the family and 
tribe made serious and partially suc- 
cessful efforts to communalize the 
money resources of its members. Be- 
cause it was easily hoarded and even- 
tually could be deposited with employ- 
ers and then with postoffices and 
banks, it more and more escaped 
group control. Because it could pur- 
chase an increasing amount of foreign 
goods which were new and strange 
and therefore largely outside tradi- 
tional communal control, it gradually 
added to the individual’s importance 
and freedom. Because it or the indi- 
vidual paid labor which produced it 
could pay for travel in the new trade 
conveyances established by foreign 
industry, venturesome Africans could 
leave tribal confines, journey unim- 
aginable distances and never return. 
Or if they returned they were seldom 
again the same snugly integrated, 


pliable elements in traditional triba) 
society. 

Western medicine was most disrup. 
tive. For while it saved life it de. 
stroyed belief—in fetishes, witchcraft, 
medicine men, animism. Not that 
these things have all gone out the 
window. By no means. But micro 
seopes, centrifuges, guinea pigs, mi- 
erobe cultures, 606 for yaws, anaes. 
thetics, hernia operations have bit by 
bit helped to undermine the supersti- 
tion theories of disease which flourish 
wherever ignorance is—and have re. 
sidual persistence even where knowl- 
edge is available! 

Almost every other foreign intro- 
duction has added to the disruption 
of African beliefs and organization: 
transportation, literature, western 
agriculture and political principles, 
postal system, courts and judicial for- 
mulae, trade unions, education, Islam, 
Christianity, Communism—the list is 
long and varied. 

& * * % t 

As a result of all these and other 
factors Africa is in a peculiar state, 
one not shared fully by any other 
area of anything like its size and pop- 
ulation and natural resources. 

(1) It is politically more complete- 
ly dependent on outside powers; 

(2) It is economically almost wholly 
dependent on outside powers; 

(3) It is culturally more influenced, 
even coerced, by outside powers; 

(4) It is strategically the pawn 
completely of outside powers; 

(5) It is inwardly without much c- 
hesion, both traditionally and cur- 
rently, and the brusque experiences of 
the past three generations have tend- 
ed to create a wide even if probably 
temporary . additional split between 
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some of the small Western-educated 
younger group whose voice is oftenest 
and furthest heard and the relatively 
untouched mass of the people led by 
the power-tenacious tribal chieftains 
and elders whose authority and influ- 
ence are threatened ; 

(6) It is the recipient of a slowly 
increasing amount of Western edu- 
cation without the opportunity, in 
many places, of fully applying the 
initiative and ability which such edu- 
cation should and does develop; 

(7) It is required to aid in the ex- 
ploitation of its considerable natural 
resources without usually sharing 
fully in the returns; 

(8) It has been used twice in one 
generation in wars (a) which have 
been destructive, bloody and long 
drawn out beyond anything in its 
own experience; (b) which have 
arisen from causes completely outside 
Africa’s responsibility, and (c) which 
have been started by peoples presum- 
ably professing the Christian religion 
which was being concurrently pre- 
sented to Africa as the world’s best 
expression of brotherhood, love and 
peace ; 

(9) It has felt practically every- 
where a color-bar, official or unofficial, 
Which has been unjust, frustrating 
and maddening; 

(10) It has at least glimpsed the 
ideals and examples of free peoples, 
most of whom have in the past fought 
foreign or domestic forces to gain 
their freedom, and it is hotly deter- 
mined —some of its small, vocal, 
Western-educated leadership is—to 
secure such freedom for itself; 

(11) And, more than any other 
large dependent group, it presently 
lacks the usable material and re- 


sources, the knowledge and skills, the 
cohesion and able united leadership 
to do material battle for its freedom, 
and because it therefore is more de- 
pendent on the will of foreigners than 
any other great dependent territory— 
and principally of white foreigners 
whom it does not greatly trust—it is 
to a considerable extent in a state of 
unrest, bitterness and tension without 
at the same time having any very 
clear, generally accepted plan of what 
can be done about it all. 

It should be clearly emphasized, as 
in qualifying clauses above, that 
throughout this article where general 
references are made to African public 
opinion it can chiefly be only to the 
writings and the speeches of the small 
group of Western-educated Africans, 
and not really to all of them. For in 
Africa as in other societies the more 
radical and discontented are often the 
most vocal and critical, and the vol- 
ume and spread of their writings and 
speeches are greater and clearer than 
those either of the better-balanced 
educated Africans or of the mass of 
African peoples and their tribal au- 
thorities. 

But the extremes to which these rel- 
atively few radical speakers and writ- 
ers go should not blind us to the 
well-founded causes of their discon- 
tent. The shortcomings, inequalities, 
eolor-bars, injustices and exploitations 
which they protest do exist, or have 
existed until recently. These bitter 
spokesmen’s great fault is not out- 
right untruthfulness but lack of bal- 
ance. They oftentimes exaggerate 
the bad in the heat of their advocacy 
and they almost never refer to the 
good that has come into African life 
through foreign channels. They often 
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seem to assume that only they have 
the real good of Africa at heart and 
the precise knowledge of what to do 
about it; that no foreigner and no 
African who disagrees with them can 
be other than an enemy of Africa. 
Alas, such is a weakness of human 
nature no matter how young or old or 
what color the people are. 

The thing the world needs to rec- 
ognize at this stage about Africa and 
all other dependent territories is that 
much bad has been mixed with con- 
siderable good in the world’s relation- 
ships with them; that the bad is 
always harder to bear when it is 
foreign-inflicted than when it is self- 
inflicted ; that after two bloody wars 
in our generation and a good many 
other efforts for the freedom of man- 
kind, the colonial system is done; that 
the colonial peoples of Africa and the 
world must be set honestly and stead- 
ily further and further forward by 
every helpful means toward self- 
government and independence within 
whatever international relationship 
most commends itself to them; and 
that unless this is done by the West- 
ern democracies which for the present 
at least have the power to say yes— 
or no—a rapidly increasing number 
of Africans and other dependent peo- 
ples will join the accusative voices 
now crying out, the situation will seri- 
ously worsen, other powers will most 
certainly enter in, and another major 
element in global war will again be 
heated and smoking. 

One of the real encouragements to 
a close student of world affairs must 
be that some of the colonial govern- 
ments are frankly recognizing these 
and other relevant facts and are shap- 
ing their policies more and more to 


the ends described. Britain, the oldest 
widely-extended colonial power and 
perhaps the most criticized—partly at 
least because of its salutary national 
habit of self-criticism—is appropriate. 
ly taking the lead in this, and at least 
three of the other colonial powers are 
moving also. But the job must be 
done by all, not necessarily by the 
same means but to gain the same ob. 
jective. Nothing less will be just or 
lasting. 

Having in mind this complex of 
conditions in Africa and in dependent 
areas generally, the effort assigned to 
this paper is to outline the réle of 
Christian missions in education and 
development in dependent territories, 
with Africa as the principal example. 
That réle has its primary realities and 
diversities in the day-by-day and 
place-by-place contexts in which it is 
played. The role is consequently of 
considerable variety. Too sweeping 
generalizations concerning it are eas- 
ily made and as easily refuted by 
reference to selected periods and to 
selected localities. But some gener- 
alizations are unavoidable in a paper 
such as this of so wide scope and 80 
short length. They will be made with 
what discrimination the writer can 
summon and are to be screened by the 
best mesh the reader can command. 

Christian missions were pioneers 
widely throughout Africa. They were 
both geographical and _ functional 
pioneers. 

As geographical pioneers mission- 
aries had three principal réles: (1) im 
which they accompanied the profes 
sional explorer; (2) in which they 
were the explorers; (3) in which, us 
ing an explored spot or area as a base, 
they moved on into untouched, un 
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known country. Good examples in the 
first role were the Roman Catholic 
priests who accompanied the earliest 
recorded Portuguese navigators down 
the West Coast of Africa. Physical 
evidences still remain of the presence 
of such priests in San Salvador, 
among other places, in what is now 
Angola. Moffat and Livingstone are 
perhaps the best known missionaries 
in the second réle. George Grenfell 
was an important one, making as he 
did the first chart of the thousand 
navigable miles of the Congo river as 
well as the Ubangi and other of its 
tributaries—a chart still used as the 
basis of the official Belgian hydro- 
graphic map of the Congo river sys- 
tem. 

But it was in the third rdle that the 
mass of early missionaries acted as 
geographical pioneers. There must 
have been hundreds who, landing at 
isolated coastal posts or moving along 
thin lines inland to the head of cur- 
rent penetration, pushed off into the 
unknown. Year after year this geo- 
graphical pioneering went on. It is 
not yet ended. Some of the latest 
cases have been in the Republic of 
Liberia where, within the past decade, 
missionaries have entered areas which 
theretofore had been quite unoccu- 
pied either by Americo-Liberians or 
by foreigners. 

But while geographical pioneering 
was important, even prerequisite to 
subsequent work, it was the réle of 
functional pioneering that was par- 
ticularly significant. It embraced a 
wide range of human activities in ad- 
dition to direct religious instruction. 

Language was always one of the 
first jobs needing to be tackled. With 
more than 800 unwritten languages— 


the early missionaries had no idea the 
task was so large—there was language 
work to be done in every new section. 
And there were three reasons why mis- 
sionaries did and have continued to 
do the bulk of it: they were usually 
the first in, they for the most part ex- 
pected to spend many years there, and 
for the primary business which 
brought them there they needed to 
establish and constantly to widen the 
clearest possible communication chan- 
nels. They began at once to get the 
African languages down on paper and 
to print things in them. The mission- 
ary role has been predominant in this 
throughout Africa. Practically all of 
the 400 or more languages now writ- 
ten were put on paper by missionaries 
working with Africans, and most of 
the thousands of books and periodical 
and occasional literature now printed 
in African languages come from the 
same source. The subject matter is 
varied and the material is increasing 
steadily in scope and in quantity, and 
equally in quality as Africans and 
foreigners learn together to study and 
meet Africa’s needs. 

To coordinate and continually en- 
large the literature output and distri- 
bution in Africa, Protestant missions 
organized in 1929 the International 
Committee on Christian Literature 
for Africa with Miss Margaret Wrong 
as secretary. It has been developed 
into the most active and widely repre- 
sentative body in Africa for stimulat- 
ing and guiding the production by 
missions and some other agencies of 
literature in the vernacular languages 
as well as in French, Portuguese and 
English. In addition it itself publishes 
a variety of master texts, handbooks, 
readers, etc., on many subjects; pub- 
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lishes or subsidizes certain periodi- 
eals, and studies library, press, manu- 
seript production, publication and 
distribution problems of all sorts.” 
Literacy was a second functional 
role in which missionaries worked, 
often alone. They were usually aided 
and stimulated in this by the first- 
bloom eagerness of Africans to learn 
to read and write their own language. 
But the job was slow and held much 
discouragement just the same. Nu- 
merical progress seemed sometimes 
slower than population increase, al- 
though both sets of estimates were un- 
reliable in the absence of any ade- 
quate census. There was frequent 
failure to keep the literate literate. 
An illiterate home environment is 
poor encouragement to a _newly- 
literate person. Keeping progressive 
and interest-compelling graded mate- 
rial available for newly literates to 
read is a big task and in the midst of 
other pressing duties it often was neg- 
lected. And a third problem is that 
African life as a whole has rarely de- 
veloped ‘‘according to plan’’ — even 
when there was a plan —to provide 
suitably diverse, attractive and nu- 
merous jobs for the nascent literates 
in which they could gradually climb 
in the newly literate world coming in 
around them. For these and no doubt 
other reasons intellectual mortality 
among the newly-literates was high. 
Therein was another evidence of the 
wholeness and unity of life: perma- 
nent progress in one element is closely 
tied to conditions in other depart- 
ments. Literacy has harder sledding 
2The Committee’s house organ is ‘‘ Books 
for Africa,’’ quarterly, $.50 per year. Its 
periodical in English for Africans is ‘‘Lis- 
ten,’’ bi-monthly, $.25 per year. Address: 


156 Fifth Ave., New York 10; or 2 Eaton 
Gate, London, S. W. 1. 


among peoples who are not also being 
challenged by doors opening econom. 
ieally, socially, politically before 
them. 

The missionary role in literacy has 
been greatly broadened by the ability 
and application of Frank C. Laubach, 
who 16 years ago began mass-literacy 
experiments as a missionary in the 
Philippines. His practical results, his 
eomplete commitment to the task and 
the willingness of his church to free 
him for it have considerably aided 
missions, educational instiutions and 
governments to make progress in mass 
literacy campaigns. After work vis- 
its to several other countries he has, 
during World War II, made three 
journeys to Latin America in which 
missions and governments have par- 
ticipated. The Reader’s Digest has 
recently published a million copies of 
the Laubach method in Spanish and 
is distributing them free throughout 
Latin America, where governments 
are reported ordering them faster 
than they can be delivered. Laubach 
will spend the rest of this year in the 
Philippines, 1947 and 1948 in the 
Near East and North Africa and in 
Africa South of the Sahara, besides 
holding some training institutes in 
Britain for educators and _ literacy 
specialists going overseas.* 

Another missionary réle has been 
in soil and crop improvement. This 
began in very small ways, often, and 
in hundreds of places, out of very 


3¢¢The Silent Billions Speak,’’ by Frank 
C. Laubach, Friendship Press, 156 Fifth 
Ave., New York 10. Paper $.60, cloth $1; 
‘‘Highway of Print,’’ by Ruth Ure, pub- 
lished by the Friendship Press, 156 Fifth 
Ave., New York 10, for the Foreign Missions 
Conference Committee on World Literacy 
and Christian Literature. Cloth $1; ‘‘ Each 
One Teach One’’ by J. P. McEvoy, Read- 
er’s Digest, September, 1944. 
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practical needs both of Africans and 
missionaries. It has been but rarely 
and in restricted areas that famine 
has destroyed Africans in the past 
hundred years. The low density and 
relative mobility of population, as- 
pects of the tropical climate and a 
certain sharing of soil products im- 
plicit in traditional African life have 
helped check loss of life from famine. 
But Africa’s diet level is impossibly 
low—impossibly low, that is, if the 
world really wants to see Africa 
strong, climbing, productive and co- 
operative. The missionaries in the 
early days also often had a weaken- 
ingly low diet, and their own and the 
Africans’ obvious needs early led 
them to soil and crop improvement 
methods everywhere in Africa. Other 
foreigners undertook such efforts also 
but for many years it was the mis- 
sionaries who collectively made the 
most consistent contributions, partly 
because they were more permanently 
resident and partly because they 
earlier felt and accepted responsibil- 
ity for helping Africans get forward 
in some of their pressing human 
needs. The experiments usually be- 
gan in small gardens: seed selection 
and improved cultivation of native 
products, and experimentation with 
imported seeds and plants. It was 
slow and discouraging. Seeds abroad 
were not nearly so well selected as 
they are now, tropically proven varie- 
ties were practically non-existent, 
packing for tropical shipment was 
faulty, transport took months, nobody 
knew for sure how and when the trop- 
ical plantings were best made, insects 
above and below ground and birds 
and animals had their fill—and when 
the little harvest was finally reaped 


the Africans didn’t take to it! The 
effort continued, however. Many 
American missionaries got in contact 
with David Fairchild of the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, whose for- 
eign seed and plant introduction serv- 
ice was an excellent two-way affair— 
very fruitful—and received from it 
seeds and cuttings and plants in re- 
turn, sometimes, for just thanks and 
sometimes for local foreign material 
which Mr. Fairchild and his col- 
leagues wanted. Some Africans caught 
an idea of what could be done and 
combined the best of their traditional 
experience with the new. In the writ- 
ers’s own family a young African 
gave himself to gardening under Mrs. 
Ross’ direction and presently set up 
for himself, hired other Africans, 
bought bicycles and was, so far as I 
know, the first African hueckster daily 
to supply fresh vegetables to the Eu- 
ropean community at the Congo pro- 
vincial capital of Coquilhatville, seven 
miles away across the equator. 
Organized agricultural study and 
instruction was undertaken by many 
missions, good seed were selected and 
distributed, harvest fairs were organ- 
ized, infant feeding and general diet 
teaching were widely given. At least 
one mission determined to open no 
new out-station work unless a team 
of three couples was available to send 
out to each: minister, teacher and ag- 
riculturist and their trained wives. 
Samuel Coles tile-drained one 40- 
hectare piece of wet black bottom 
land which no African or European 
believed could be farmed, and of 
course raised eye-opening and mind- 
opening crops. Mission agricultural 
plots ran from tiny seed beds to at 
least one 10,000-acre plot. The Jes- 
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uits at Kisantu have one of the finest 
and most practica) botanical gardens 
in the world, a monument to Frére 
Gilet which is both living and life- 
giving. The pattern of agricultural 
improvement developed by the Amer- 
ican Board Mission at Mt. Silinda in 
Southern Rhodesia has influenced the 
entire program of agricultural aid to 
the Africans throughout that area. 
Julian Rea at Kambini and Kenneth 
Prior first in Angola and now in Ni- 
geria are among those who have aided 
many Africans to better crops and 
diets and general livelihoods. Govern- 
ments, science and industry have now 
for many years been working at agri- 
cultural improvement. There remains 
a vast amount to be done. Missions 
are in some ways in a better position 
than any other group for the next 
decade or so to spread the new knowl- 
edge and really generalize its use 
throughout the tribes and villages. 
Medicine and public health was an- 
other réle in which missionaries were 
almost everywhere pioneers, Even 
non-medical persons contributed both 
in sanitation and elementary disease- 
prevention methods, and in dispens- 
ing and minor surgery. In the past 
three generations there have been hun- 
dreds of missionary doctors and thou- 
sands of nurses in Africa. Their hos- 
pitals and dispensaries must have 
given more Africans some training in 
medicine and sanitation than any 
other agency. In the past generation 
governments and industry have, some 
of them, developed excellent medical 
staffs and institutions. ‘Some have 
done very little indeed. But even 
where public and commercial medical 
services are well established, mission 
medical staffs and institutions con- 


tinue generally to render a special 
service—in confidence. Africans wil] 
not infrequently travel past other 
medical installations where they 
might have free treatment to reach 
mission hospitals where they must 
pay. Some years ago in one colony a 
new, well-built, well-staffed maternity 
center was set up by the public medi. 
eal service and a maternity census of 
the large area was taken. The time 
passed and almost no cases arrived, 
The mission facilities in the area were 
having their usual deliveries, but 
birth. Finally the new maternity 
center dispatched African medical or. 
derlies, with police power, to the vil- 
lages with the lists of pregnant won- 
en and orders to bring them in for 
delivery. Some women were reported 
led in with ropes. There was a good 
deal of play in the foreign community 
on the term forced labor and there 
was a good deal of resentment in the 
African community on the whole ex- 
perience. The question of confidence 
in medical relationships is important 
everywhere but nowhere more so than 
in a primitive society where deep life 
and-death beliefs are being shaken by 
many new things introduced sudden- 
ly as from another world. Christian 
medical missions are by no means able 
to win immediate and universal ac- 
ceptance of new medical and mater- 
nity practices but their approach and 
relationship to the people are gener- 
ally such as to give them a greater 
measure of confidence in these mat- 
ters than government and _ industry 
usually get. They can by no means, 
and should not, do the whole medical 
job, but for some time to come they 
seem to have a special réle to play in 
this medical service in which they 
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were generally the pioneers: in confi- 
dence, and (as in agriculture) in 
spreading and generalizing through 
the thousands of schools and churches 
and through the millions of pages of 
printed matter annually circulated 
the modern benefits of preventive and 
eurative medical practice. 

Three roles in which missions have 
contributed early and continuingly 
throughout nearly all dependent ter- 
ritories are those gathered together 
for the first time internationally in the 
proposed United Nations Education- 
al, Scientific and Cultural Organiza- 
tion. In education and cultural rela- 
tions missions have been particularly 
active, more so than in science. 

But even in the scientific field, in 
the social sciences and the humanities 
especially, missionaries have not been 
without contributions. The earliest 
scientific studies made by any Ameri- 
cans in the far, middle and near East, 
in Africa and in many of the islands 
were by missionaries. In the later 
years’ increased scientific production 
they have not bulked so large but 
their contributions in linguistics, edu- 
eation, philosophy and social prob- 
lems has nevertheless been consider- 
able. Missionaries, J. H. Oldham and 
A. L. Warnshuis leading, proposed 
and were largely instrumental in or- 
ganizing the International Institute 
of African Languages and Cultures 
(now International African Insti- 
tute), perhaps the leading interna- 
tional body in African studies. 

In education missionaries were the 
pioneers in almost all sections of de- 
pendent areas. And for the first 50 
years or so they were practically alone 
in it. Governments and some indus- 
tries then began gradually some direct 
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participation in education in certain, 
but not in all, colonies. Today the 
missions in Africa carry probably 85 
per cent of the educational load, some- 
times with, sometimes without govern- 
ment grants. Their resources are 
wholly inadequate to carry alone the 
education of Africa or of any other 
major dependent area. But their ex- 
perience and accomplishment have 
been excellent for the past and are 
nearly indispensable for the future— 
such appears to be the general verdict 
of leading African administrators in 
recent years. Lord Lugard, Lord 
Hailey, E. R. J. Hussey, Sir Bernard 
Bourdillon, Louis Franck, Robert 
Godding, Arthur Creech Jones, Sir 
Donald Cameron, Comte Maurice Lip- 
pens and others equally thoughtful 
have given that testimony. 

The first and only broad interna- 
tional suryey of education throughout 
Africa was made in 1919-1924 on the 
initiative of Protestant missionary or- 
ganizations. Anson Phelps Stokes, 
former President of the Phelps-Stokes 
Fund in New York, was approached 
and the Fund agreed to undertake the 
study on the broadest geographical 
and functional lines with some finan- 
cial backing from the missionary 
bodies. The Fund’s educational direc- 
tor, Thomas Jesse Jones, headed the 
two carefully selected groups which 
made the study. The resulting re- 
ports and recommendations have had 
great influence on certain phases of 
African education since.* 


4‘‘Education in Africa,’’ A study of 
West, South and Equatorial Africa by the 
American Education Commission (1920-21) ; 
and ‘*Edueation in East Africa,’’ A study 
of East, Central and South Africa by the 
Second African Educational Commission 
A a aaa Phelps-Stokes Fund, New York, 
IN. . 
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Likewise, the latest (1944-45) in- 
ternational study of African educa- 
tion came as the result of missionary 
initiative. The Church Conference 
on African Affairs at Westerville, 
Ohio, in 1942 clearly marked the need 
of further study of missions’ educa- 
tional work in Africa.® Subsequently 
British and North American boards 
explored the matter with the authori- 
ties concerned and united in inviting 
Jackson Davis, Thomas M. Campbell 
and Margaret Wrong to undertake a 
study of rural education and agricul- 
ture in West Africa and Congo Belge. 
Their findings are now in the hands 
of hundreds of missionaries, govern- 
ment officials and others not only in 
Africa but in North America, Europe 
and other parts of the world.® 

Education initiated and carried by 
the missions has followed in depen- 
dent areas something of the pattern 
used by the church and community, 
for example, in America’s early days 
when it also was a colony: (a) the 
church using its diverse members was 
usually the primary and then the con- 
tinuing center of group (as distin- 
guished from home-family) education 
in the new communities, and (b) 
group education took a gradually 
widening responsibility for training 
the community’s younger and some- 
times also its older members in the 
social, spiritual, civic, economic, agri- 
cultural and professional responsibili- 
ties of its new and changing environ- 
ment. Beginning usually with classes 
to teach reading or to teach simple 


5‘‘Christian Action in Africa,’’ Africa 
Bureau, 156 Fifth Ave., New York 10. 

6‘< Africa Advancing,’’ 230 pp., 1945. 
Friendship Press, 156 Fifth Ave., New York 
10. Ten cents for postage and handling 
charge. 
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handerafts even before reading wag 
learned, the missions in dependent 
areas have gone on naturally into ge. 
ography, history, mathematics, for. 
eign langauges and other ‘‘academie” 
courses, but also into blacksmithing, 
printing, typing, biology, tanning, 
chicken raising, soil drainage, water 
purification, pre-natal care, masonry, 
accounting, laboratory techniques, 
auto mechanics, dentistry, home eco 
nomics, teacher training, farm dem- 
onstration, theology, pastoral care, 
Scouting, vocational guidance, sur- 
gery, nursing, rafting, sawmilling and 
woodworking, tile and brick making, 
house planning and building, tailor. 
ing, agriculture—a subject with tens 
of sub-heads—and a list of other 
things almost as numerous as human 
needs themselves. They have fum- 
bled a good many times and worked 
often with very faulty tools but they 
have, I believe, already made a need- 
ed, basic, lasting educational contri- 
bution to the developing life of peo- 
ples in dependent territories. 

The third of the group of three 
roles now gathered in UNESCO is 
that of intercultural exchange and 
understanding. In this Christian 
missions were the chief pioneers in 
dependent as well as in some other 
territories. They were usually the 
first resident foreigners. Almost al- 
ways they sought to learn the peo- 
ples’ languages, history, customs, as- 
pirations. In theory and probably 
for the most part in practice they 
were not and did not impress their 
host-peoples as self-seeking. Through 
the variety of their educational, social 
and religious services to the people 
they came into closer relations of con- 
fidence and two-way exchange with 
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larger numbers and more varieties of 
persons than any other group of for- 
eigners. Because of the relatively 
large number of women in missionary 
ranks the missionaries were often the 
only foreigners who got really to 
know the mothers and grandmothers 
and young women of the peoples 
among whom they lived—and no cul- 
tural understanding can be full and 
lasting unless the women contribute 
to it. 

In literature translation and pro- 
duction the cultural exchange oc- 
curred also. In bulk it was prepon- 
derantly the foreign literature which 
was translated, but in influence the 
translations of national literature 
where it existed in dependent terri- 
tories was of considerable significance 
in the western countries where pub- 
lished. The missionary role of pro- 
duction and stimulation of this lit- 
erary exchange in the early years was 
unique and it helped provide patterns 
and channels for later increased ex- 
changes through literary, scientific, 
government and commercial channels. 

Another considerable missionary 
contribution to intercultural under- 
standing in North America has been 
reports on foreign countries and peo- 
ples made by missionaries to their 
home public. Prior to World War I 
the missionaries were for thousands 
of communities in the United States 
and Canada almost the only people 
personally heard and almost the only 
reporters read about overseas peoples 
outside Europe. Their reports were, 
separately, often far from comprehen- 
sive and sometimes dealt with very 
small sectors of human relations. 
Even individually, however, they 
would measure up very well indeed 
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with much of the more superficial re- 
porting subsequently given North 
America, for the missionaries gener- 
ally knew intimately the peoples and 
countries of whom they spoke and 
wrote. Collectively their reportings 
for more than three generations have 
indubitably had great influence on 
forming North American attitudes 
toward much of the rest of the world. 
The generally sympathetic attitudes 
in Canada and the United States to- 
ward the cultures, the rights and the 
future of dependent peoples and of 
many others seems largely due to the 
fact that our countries’ earliest and 
longest and widest approach to them 
has been the Christian missionary ap- 
proach and that the reports of mis- 
sionaries on cultural and human rela- 
tions have been read, heard and ac- 
cepted by many more people over a 
longer period than those of other 
tenor which have sometimes come 
from other sources.’ And since reports 
more recently coming from some 
other sources have been generally 
broad and sympathetic also, the re- 
sult is that North American public 
opinion on cultural and human rela- 
tions with most other peoples of the 
world seems to give the latter some 
needed encouragement, and tends to 
support similar opinion—of which 
there is a great deal— in European 
colonial nations. 

~ The first of the world’s modern in- 
tercultural visits and _ scholarships 
were largely on missionary initiative 
and financing, and that kind con- 


7 See English translation, ‘‘ Anti-Colonial- 
ist Tendencies in the U.S.A., U.S.S.R. and 
China,’’ by Maurice Levallois in French 
quarterly ‘‘Renaissance’’ for October, 1945. 
Free from Africa Bureau, 156 Fifth Ave., 
New York 10. 
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tinues to be among the most signifi- 
cant because in them, through all the 
other values gathered, it is sought to 
inter-weave that moral and spiritual 
fabric which is clearly indispensable 
for lasting intercultural understand- 
ing and cooperation. 

Two more roles remain to be men- 
tioned. One of them is probably not 
often thought of, certainly not often 
discussed. Yet it is of the greatest 
importance. And in Africa it is 
unique. It has two aspects: (a) the 
slowly-growing feeling of inter-tribal 
and inter-colonial unity within the 
church throughout Africa, and (b) 
the sense of African oneness through 
the church and church-related agen- 
cies with the rest of the world. 

Acceptance of Christianity by some 
millions of Africans has brought to 
more people a greater sense of cohe- 
sion across tribal and colonial lines 
than has any other element recently 
introduced into Africa. This is true 
despite the denominational differences 
between the churches and despite the 
sectarian rivalries which are some- 
times manifest. 

This slowly-growing feeling of co- 
hesion within Africa is all the more 
permeating because the African 
church is steadily achieving more and 
more self-government and this gives 
a real sense of responsible Africans 
dealing with other responsible Afri- 
eans across traditional tribal and 
modern colonial lines which no other 
element in African life yet provides 
to the same extent. Christianity is 
actually almost the only link which 
any considerable number of Africans 
have with fellow Africans in the col- 
onies uf other European powers. 

The feeling of cohesion is advanced, 
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too, by participation in inter-ehurch 
conferences held in the different eo}. 
onies. There are some thirteen Chris. 
tian Councils in as many areas in 
Africa, to which most of the Protes. 
tant missions and churches belong, 
The Roman Catholic missions and 
churches reach similar objectives in a 
different manner. Unfortunately in 
Protestant and Roman Catholic 
groups alike the foreign white ele- 
ment still feels the necessity of domi- 
nating, and the African representa- 
tion is always a minority—in a few 
places it doesn’t yet formally exist— 
but despite this both groups tend to 
build African cohesion within nearly 
every area. 

Occasionally, also, there are inter- 
colonial conferences involving terri- 
tories of more than one power. The 
largest of these thus far was the West 
African Conference at Leopoldville 
in 1928 when some 200 Protestant 
delegates were present from eight 
areas in Africa and from Europe and 
North America. This month (July, 
1946) the first postwar regional mis- 
sionary conference to be held any- 
where after World War II is conven- 
ing at Leopoldville. 

The first proposal from any source 
for an all-Africa gathering to discuss 
medicine, education, linguistics, lit- 
erature, social adjustments and other 
elements in African life, as well as 
the inner problems of the church, 
came from missionary sources in Con- 
go in 1919-1921. Transportation and 
other factors prevented it from being 
held in Africa, but the idea was car- 
ried out at Le Zoute, Belgium, in 
1926 in the International Conference 
on the Christian Mission in Africa. 
Present were 224 persons from prac- 
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tically every African area both North 
and South of the Sahara and from 
thirteen European and North and 
South American countries. They in- 
eluded Africans, missionaries, scien- 
tists, educators, agriculturists, gov- 
ernment and League of Nations offi- 
cial, YMCA administrators and 
others.* 

One of the needs of Africa is for 
an increased sense of cohesion and of 
African responsibility for major, con- 
structive contributions to its own 
good and to that of the world. Thus 
far the Christian church has played 
a large, perhaps the largest, réle in 
aiding Africans to meet this need. 

The final réle to be dealt with here 
of Christian missionaries in education 
and development in dependent terri- 
tories is their primary one of trying 
to live the teachings of Jesus Christ, 
of spreading them, and of seeking to 
get others to accept and follow them 
in their daily lives. The things which 
have been mentioned above all grow 
out of this final, primary role. If one 
seeks to live and spread the teachings 
of Jesus, no human need is outside his 
role. If one seeks to get others with- 
out fear or coercion to accept and fol- 
low those teachings, the surest way is 
some demonstration of the sweep and 
certainty and power of Christ’s way 
—a Way that is never all explored, 
never crowded though millions enter, 
and that leads always only to good 
even though men fail and suffer in it. 
That demonstration can be made in 
very simple and practical ways. 

Christianity is power in any socie- 
ty. But perhaps nowhere is that 


8<¢The Christian Mission in Africa,’’ pp. 
192, 1926. International Missionary Coun- 
cil, 156 Fifth Ave., New York 10. 
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power clearer than when Christianity 
meets animism. It is another proof 
of the fact recorded in Scripture and 
proved repeatedly in human experi- 
ence: that love casts out fear.° The 
essential fear in animism is bested re- 
peatedly by the essential love in 
Christianity. 

But it is not only Christianity 
which renders animism unsuitable 
and untenable for people entering the 
modern world.. Medicine does too, 
and microscopes and steam and elec- 
tricity and precision arms and metal- 
lurgy and airplanes and wireless and 
seed selection and animal husbandry 
and detectives and photography and 
weather forecasting and anaesthesia 
and dentistry and DDT. Every one 
of those things and a hundred, a thou- 
sand others strike in some way at the 
roots of many animistic beliefs. As 
western life, including Christianity, 
comes in animism goes slowly out. 
The void—any void in human society 
—is unnatural and dangerous. In 
modern experience Christianity has 
most often and most dynamically 
filled the void thus created. And a 
part of its dynamism has been in 
bringing aid to as wide a range of 
human need as can be reached among 
the peoples of dependent territories. 

These several roles of Christian 
missions have not been perfectly 
played by any means. Indeed they 
have been very weakly done in nu- 
merous cases. Any experienced mis- 
sionary or observer can make a 
formidable list of shortcomings and 
outright failures. These have been 
basically due to human frailties in 
character, vision, sympathy, under- 


9TI John 4:18. 
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standing, training, persistence, cour- 
age. One weakness shared by mis- 
sionaries and all others for years was 
an almost complete ignorance of the 
backgrounds, traditions and cultures 
of colonial peoples, particularly of 
those millions who had no written 
languages and historic literature. An- 
thropology, sociology and kindred dis- 
ciplines were but meagerly devel- 
oped in the early years of modern 
missions, and as those sciences devel- 
oped missionaries were made but 
meagerly acquainted with them. In 
education there was sometimes too 
much use of Western methodology 
and there was a great deal too much 
use of specialized western content 
which had few connectives with Afri- 
can life and experience. It dealt for 
some time too much with the three 
R’s and with Latin, philosophy and 
western law, and not enough with 


other practical aspects of living and 


growing. The balance is better now, 
but there still is need for educational 
adaptations and for a new and com- 
prehensive approach to community 
needs through education and religion. 
There is an almost unforgivable lack 
of higher education in many parts of 
Africa, and in some places even a lack 
of plan for getting it. In this missions 
must take their share of responsibility. 

So must they also with regard to 
the widely-prevalent atttiude of pa- 
ternalism and the too slow develop- 
ment of real responsibility upon Af- 
ricans. The chureh by its own slow- 
ness in these matters is weakened in 
its advance and likewise in its influ- 
ence upon governments to speed their 
processes of devolution and the ad- 
vance of Africans in all responsibili- 
ties. There has sometimes been ap- 
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proval, at least by silence, of some 
more or less home-accepted principles 
of western capitalism which have 
been detrimental to African life. The 
churches, however, have been leaders, 
behind the scenes and then in publie 
view, against clear injustices and hu- 
man exploitation. And they have been 
among the leaders always in move. 
ments to study and analyze and ree. 
tify the bad situations in dependent 
area societies and relationships. 
Missionaries, particularly Ameri- 
cans and perhaps Anglo-Saxons gen- 
eraliy, are believed by most people of 
color, I should judge, to have some- 
what better racial attitudes than the 
mass of their compatriots. But that 
may be construed as condemning with 
faint praise. Racial prejudice works 
in devious ways. It is sometimes ‘al- 
most undetected by its possessor. It 
is one of the great stimuli of rational- 
ization. But its protective coloration, 
where present, has this considerable 
defect: it is almost invariably pene- 
trated, and quickly, by those against 
whom the prejudice operates. The 
latter are so quick indeed to detect 
racial prejudice that they perhaps see 
it when it really isn’t there—when 
some other fault is responsible for the 
injury or indignity or slight put upon 
them. But to them that makes no dif- 
ference ; to them it is racial prejudice. 
Wherein lies a kind of justice in re 
verse, for many white people racially 
prejudiced attribute to race some 
faults and objectionable qualities in 
individuals of color which are pri- 
marily. not attributable to race at all. 
Racial prejudice where it exists in 
missionaries is evilly multiplied, for 
missionaries are measured, whether 
they like it or not, rather like preci- 
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sion instruments in which the smallest 
error spoils the fit. It would seem 
clearly impossible for the spirit of 
Christ to work with the greatest ef- 
fect through missionaries, most of 
them white, with people in dependent 
areas, practically all of whom are 
colored, if the missionaries bear racial 
prejudices. 

Sectarianism is another great fault 
which operates against Christianity 
wherever it exists in the world. De- 
nominationalism is a burden in itself, 
but where sectarianism enters in and 
enmity or rivalry or just plain refusal 
to cooperate splits Christians into op- 
posing or separatist groups, the Body 
of Christ, His Church, is riven again. 
It exists, sectarianism. It is less than 
at some previous periods. But it ex- 
ists. And where it exists the rdle of 
Christian missions anywhere is weak- 
ened. “| 

For the future the réle of Christian 
missions in education and develop- 
ment in dependent territories should 
surely include these things: 

Stimulating governments and peo- 
ples and joining themselves in added 
responsibilities for broader and higher 
public education, maintaining the 
highest standards of Christian and 
moral content in every context. 

Pioneering with governments and 
peoples in new types of literacy cam- 
paigns, indigenous literature produc- 
tion, community-centered social and 
welfare projects, improvement of 
home and family life, raising of the 
status of women, utilization of radio 
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and film potentials in mass education 
and in strengthening communal soli- 
darity. 

Helping initiate and carry through 
needed scientific studies by the very 
best qualified people, and making use 
in their work of all possible results of 
such studies. 

Making all suitable efforts in the 
home countries to interpret the di- 
verse dependent areas, their position, 
needs and potentials, and to win pub- 
lie support for full development of 
the principles of trusteeship leading 
to self-government and free choice of 
international relationships which the 
inhabitants may then desire. 

Increasing all effective cultural and 
spiritual contacts between dependent 
peoples and foreign countries. 

Further uniting the Christian 
forces within single colonies, within 
groups of colonies, and, in Africa, 
within the continent as a whole. 

Pressing the development unremit- 
tingly of the church as a responsible 
indigenous body with a spiritual and 
social commitment of highest import 
to their own countries and the world, 
constantly and selflessly aiding the 
peoples individually and collectively 
to ever greater responsibility and 
leadership. 

Encouraging Christians to utilize 
Christianity communally, whole-ly in 
life, replacing animism, wherever that 
existed, as a control of all life, thereby 
making Christianity what Christ real- 
ly means it to be: a complete way of 
life for a whole people. 
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Since God’s step-children are ubiq- 
uitous — bred alike in the slums of 
London and Naples, the plantations of 
Java and Georgia, the free pueblos of 
Mexico and the villages of China; in 
Democracies and Dictatorships, King- 
doms and Republics, the seats of Em- 
pire and their most oppressed colo- 
nies—one may question the virtue of 
choosing for discussion the Under- 
privileged particularly in dependent 
territories. What special category of 
the world’s deprived is theirs, and 
what is the peculiar problem of its 
education that justifies its separate 
analysis? 

A reading of the chapters of Part 
2 of this Yearbook makes evident that 
a major characteristic of dependent 
territories is that the cultural streams 
in which their underprivileged par- 
ticipate are distinct from those of 
their rulers. One peculiarity of the 
problem of education in colonial coun- 
tries is that it is usually cross-cultural. 


In a recent symposium on ‘‘ Educa- 
tion and Culture’’! almost every par- 
ticipant who could make the opportu- 
nity followed John Dewey in defining 
education ‘‘in the wider sense’’ as (in 
the words of Robert E. Park) ‘‘a 
process by which a cultural heritage 
is transmitted from one generation to 


1 Presented at Fisk University, 1941; the 
papers appear in the American Journal of 
Sociology, Vol. 48, No. 6, 1943, which num- 
ber is reprinted in book form as Education 
and the Cultural Process (Charles 8S, John- 
son, ed.) n. d. 


the next.’’* The agreement is signifi- 
eant; but even more significant is 
what must follow from such a defini- 
tion. The general problem of edu. 


2 Ibid., 100. Margaret Mead (5) puts it 
thus: ‘‘In its broadest sense, education is 
the cultural process, the way in which each 
new-born human infant .. . is transformed 
into a full member of a specific human g0- 
ciety, sharing with the other members a spe- 
cific human eculture.’’ Robert Redfield (12): 
‘‘We are thinking of [education] as the 
‘process of cultural transmission and re- 
newal’—a process . . . indistinguishable from 
that process by which societies persist and 
change.’’ Bronislaw Malinowski (21): ‘‘By 
education I mean the integral process of 
transmission of culture.’’ Mark Hanna Wat- 
kins (38): ‘‘The social anthropologist and 
the sociologist consider education in its 
broadest aspects to be coterminus with the 
cultural process in which, over successive 
generations, the young and unassimilated 
members of a group are incorporated by 
their sharing of the social heritage.’’ Don- 
ald Pierson (64): ‘‘By ‘education’ we have 
in mind the series of communications by 
means of which a cultural heritage is trans- 
mitted from an older to a younger genera- 
tion—in other words, the entire round of 
human interaction which enables a culture 
to renew itself and to maintain its exis- 
tence.’’ Melville J. Herskovits (109): ‘‘ The 
role of the educative process in maintaining 
cultural stability is today too well recognized 
to require renewed emphasis. The under- 
standing that this experience far transcends 
the limits of any formal scheme of training 
the young has brought with it the concep- 
tion that education is a conditioning proc- 
ess which begins with birth and does not end 
until the death of an individual.’’ Edwin 
R. Embree, summing up the view of the sym- 
posium (131): ‘Education . . . is the proc- 
ess of ‘growing up,’ but growing up within 
the framework of some specific cultural 
milieu. This means something more than 
the transmission of a tradition and a cul- 
tural pattern from an earlier to a later gen- 
eration, or from one cultural group to an- 
other. It is the means by which the indi- 
vidual discovers and adapts himself to the 
particular place to which his special talents 
or some accident assigns him.’’ 
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cation in cross-cultural situations is 
pointed rather dramatically when, in 
terms of this definition, one asks the 
simple question, ‘‘ Whose cultural tra- 
dition is to be transmitted?’’ Is it to 
be that of the European masters, who 
then not only impose their power 
upon, and live on the labor of the in- 
digenous population, but also choke 
off its ancient culture? Or is it rather 
to be, for the native peoples, their 
own parochial sets of values and the 
languages of their isolation? As a 
Mexican colleague, Julio de la Fuente, 
puts it, is there to be one society or 
many ? 

The ideally homogeneous commu- 
nity—with but one culture, one hier- 
archy of values to be transmitted, and 
but one language vehicle of transmis- 
sion—has no such problem. But one 
with differing social and economic 
classes, or ethnic or cultural groups, 
or even opinions, drifts always be- 
tween two poles: different educations 
for different groups, or a single edu- 
cation for all. Whether or not com- 
mitments as to policy are made, the 
choice always is. Since education in 
the broad sense is always operative, a 
public school system, for example, 
tends toward one education, while 
poverty that forbids high school to 
some prescribes different educations 
for the rich and the poor. But where 
the heterogeneity of a community re- 
sides in the presence of sharply dif- 
ferent cultures, not only is the choice 
crucial, but education in either direc- 
tion presents moral issues and acute 
technical problems alike. It is little 
wonder, therefore, that political de- 
pendencies with their congeries of cul- 
tures and their clash of growing na- 
tive sentiment with imperial interest 
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should find in education an issue of 
grave concern. 

Yet cross-cultural situations are 
not confined to colonies. One need 
but ask how different is the problem 
of education in the Philippines before 
and after July 4, 1946, to see that 
technical sovereignty is not basic to 
it. One need but look at Hispanic 
America after a century and a quar- 
ter of independence —at Peru, or 
Mexico, or Bolivia with their Indian 
problem—to be quite sure. For that 
matter, indeed, one need scarcely be 
reminded of the same problem of the 
education of cultural minorities in 
our very sovereign United States. 

The truth is that dependent terri- 
tories represent but a special case of 
countries that contain ethnic sub- 
societies.2 This is a broad category 
that today excludes very few political 
divisions. The presence of ethnic 
subsocieties has its origin in the move- 
ments of peoples, the subsocieties rep- 
resenting differences in cultural and 
ethnic—racial and national—prece- 
dence. 

Sociologically, and from the point 
of view of the general problem under 


8 One might set up a more inclusive cate- 
yory to be termed ‘‘Multi-cultural terri- 
tories,’’ which would include both those in 
which the cultural differences are ‘‘ethnic’’ 
and those in which they are not. A non- 
ethnic multi-cultural territory would be one 
in which the existence of culturally different 
subsocieties is not attributable to the historic 
movements of peoples of different cultures. 
An example might be an ethnically-homoge- 
neous country in which a religious or politi- 
cal schism results in culturally distinct sub- 
societies. The typology suggested here ex- 
cludes such, but intends to include the large 
variety of cases of territories with subcul- 
tures that result from the movements of peo- 
ples, conquests, migrations, etc., and the lack 
of coincidence of national and cultural or 
ethnic boundaries. 
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discussion, this broad category seems 
to be separable into three species. 

First, there are the cases of the 
multi-national state, such as Belgium 
or Jugoslavia, in which political and 
national boundaries do not coincide.* 
The phrase ‘‘national boundaries’’ 
of course carries with it the inference 
that there is consciousness of nation- 
ality, whatever the history of the case 
may be; but usually the division 
within the population of the state is 
based on differing cultura) and lin- 
guistic affiliations and hence differing 
histories, and the division is into sub- 
societies each with its traditional eul- 
ture. 

Second, there are the cases of na- 
tions, like our own, in which there are 
‘*minority groups’’ based on race, re- 
ligion, or national origin or some pe- 
euliarity of culture. The difference 
between this case and that of the 
multi-national state seems to be dual. 
In the first place, the differing nation- 
alities in the multi-national state usu- 
ally have their own territories and are 
thus geographically more or less seg- 
regated. The ethnic subsocieties in 
nations with minorities are not, in 
contrast, typically territorial.5 In the 
second place, the minority nationali- 
ties of the multi-national state pre- 
sent a ‘‘problem’’ only because they 
do not—by definition—accept mem- 
bership in the nationality of the 
group that dominates the state. On 
the other hand, the minority groups 
in our country typically are anxious 
not to be nationalities—to be Ameri- 


4Cf., the book Nationalism, Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1939, Chapter 16, 

5 The Spanish-American minority in our 
Southwest is exceptional, and of course rep- 
resents (at least in origin) a kind of multi- 
national situation. 


cans and to be identified with Amer. 
iean values and aspirations; and the 
problem appears because the dominant 
group refuses to accept them. What 
segregation there is—social and geo. 
graphic—is generally forced upon the 
minority groups. 

Third, there are the cases of what 
I shall eall non-national states, in 
which the concept of the nation and 
the idea of nationalism have not come 
to the masses of the people of what 
would otherwise be a national state. 
It is this species, the non-national 
state, of which most dependent terri- 
tories are a variety, that I propose to 
identify and discuss in some detail.* 

A non-national state characteris. 
tically contains two socio-cultural 
subdivisions. First, there is the series 
of local primitive or peasant commu- 
nities, that make up the body of popu- 
lation in the country ; these tend to be 
isolated and discrete, only little inte- 
grated into one large society; and 
their members have little or no con- 
ception that they have something in 
common that distinguishes them as a 
whole from the peoples of other’states. 
All of these people are distinguished 
in turn from, second, an educated and 
sophisticated minority that either 
runs the state or (in the case of a 
colonial situation) would be its rulers 
if permitted. This minority, unlike 
the members of the local communities, 
typically has a strong national con- 
sciousness. In some but not all of 
these cases there is a cultural-histori- 
eal difference between the nation- 


6 The term ‘‘non-national state’’ is clum- 
sy, but comes close to describing what is 
meant. Like the others deseribed above, it 
denominates a generalized ideal type; unlike 
the multicultural State, the type has not be 
fore been (as far as I know) identified. 
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conscious ruling group and the mem- 
bers of the non-nationalist local com- 
munities; the first are frequently 
bearers of foreign genes as well as 
culture, perhaps the descendants of 
the conquerors of the country.’ But 
in any case they are culturally dis- 
tinct, usually partaking of the gen- 
eral European or Western culture 
from which, of course, comes their 
conception of a nation. 

Dependent territories, or colonies, 
generally follow the pattern of—and 
by definition fall into the class of— 
non-national states. The major differ- 
ence between independent and depen- 
dent non-national states is that while 
in the former the educated and so- 
phisticated minority actually run the 
state, in a colony they would be its 
rulers if permitted and meanwhile 
tend to be lieutenants of the actual 
rulers. A dependent state of this 
kind is structurally an independent 
one with a superstructure of a class 
of foreign governors. This difference 
is not without significant conse- 
quences, one of which I shall discuss 
below; but I want first to emphasize 
rather the similarities and to come to 
the problem of education in depen- 
dent areas through a description of 
the non-national state in general, us- 
ing as an example the non-national 
independent state in Latin America. 

I shall describe the configuration in 
Central America particularly, but the 
reader will note the resemblance it 
bears to that of many independent 


TObviously, prior to the non-national 
state as here defined—prior both typological- 
ly and, doubtless, historically—is the terri- 
tory where there exist only the tribal or 
Peasant communities, without the nationalist 
minority. Few if any such territories are 
now to be found in the world. 


and dependent territories of the non- 
European or non-Western world. It 
is a situation typical in what we think 
of as ‘‘backward’’ regions where some 
inroads of modern civilization have 
been made. 


The Latin American countries dif- 
fer one from another rather widely, 
and it is dangerous to generalize 
about them; yet, although I shall 
speak only about Guatemala and Mex- 
ico, with which I have had some ex- 
perience, I know that for much of 
what I shall say it would not be diffi- 
cult to find analogs in most of the 
other countries of Latin America. 

When the Spaniards and Portu- 
guese came to this hemisphere, they 
did not find a homogeneous group of 
Indians. In most of Mexico, Central 
America, and the Andean region they 
found complex civilizations with large 
populations. The Indians were or- 
ganized beyond tribal bounds in larger 
political units, and there was a con- 
siderable distinction between the no- 
ble and priestly classes and the 
peasant-farmer masses. On the other 
hand, in most of North America, the 
Caribbean area, and the Atlantic lit- 
toral of South America the Indians 
were for the most part tribal Indians, 
and unlike those of the higher civili- 
zations they either died out quickly 
or (as in the case of the Amazon re- 
gion) fled before the invaders. In the 
Caribbean and in Brazil their place 
was taken eventually by Negro slaves 
brought from Africa. In the areas 
where the Indians had the higher civ- 
ilizations, the masses of Indians them- 
selves were incorporated as serfs into 
the feudal system of the Spaniards. 
It is to these areas especially (rather 
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than to the Caribbean or Atlantic 
South America) that the following 
description applies. 

Guatemala is the northernmost 
country of Central America, just be- 
yond Mexico. When the Spaniards 
came here as Conquistadores in 1524, 
they found among the Maya-speaking 
people a civilization not much less 
complex than their own. The Indians 
were organized into warring princi- 
palities with priests and kings as 
overlords and with the masses of peo- 
ple peasant farmers. They fought 
their conquerors for some years, but 
eventually the Spaniards destroyed 
the kings and high priests and substi- 
tuted themselves as overlords. The 
Indians in effect changed masters, for 
the most part remaining on the soil 
where they had been. Except that 
they were Christianized, and ex- 
changed their gods for Saints, and 
were reorganized politically for ex- 
ploitation by their new overlords, and 
with the inevitable cultural inter- 
changes that resulted from the con- 
tact, the Indians for the most part 
continued to live not so differently 
from the way they had been accus- 
tomed before the Conquest. 


Numbers of Indians, however, be- 
came artisans and house-servants in 
the Spanish towns, and these learned 
Spanish and became acculturated to 
European ways. They were known at 
the beginning as ‘‘Ladino Indians’”’ 
to distinguish them from ‘‘Indian 
Indians’’; but in a short time they 
came to be known simply as Ladinos. 
Meanwhile, of course, there was con- 
siderable biological mixture between 
Spaniards and Indians and Spaniards 
and Ladinos; and the offspring of 
such unions, which usually occurred 








in the towns and homes of the Span. 
iards, were frequently raised away 
from Indian communities and hence 
joined the ranks of Ladinos. 

In the course of time, the distine. 
tion between Spaniard and Ladino— 
or rather Criollo and Ladino—became 
less important (except in the minds 
of the relative few who could trace 
their ancestry purely to Europe) 
than that between Ladino and In. 
dian ; and today the term Ladino pop. 
ularly refers to any person, regard. 
less of physical type, whose mother 
tongue is Spanish and who is cul- 
turally not an Indian.* These Ladinos, 
including now most of the mixed- 
bloods of the country as well as the 
few pure Europeans and a number of 
pure-blooded Indians who are accul- 
turated, are numerically a minority 
in the country ; there are about a mil- 
lion Ladinos in a population of three 
millions. 

Since the Ladinos live, typically, in 
the towns, and have the advantage of 
Spanish (the school language) as a 
mother tongue, and are usually better 
off financially, they are literate in 
greater proportion than are Indians. 
They are also the business people of 
the country — what ‘‘middle class’ 
there is—and are generally wealthier, 
have a higher standard of living, and 
are more sophisticated than the In- 
dians. They are also the dominating 
political group, of course, and in gen- 
eral are ‘‘super-ordinate’’ to the In- 
dians. But they also range in social 
class from the very wealthy and s0- 
phisticated social and political leaders 
of Guatemala City to the poor artisans 
and farmers hardly distinguishable in 

8 Cf. ‘‘Ethnie Relations in Guatemala,” 


American Indigena, 2:43-47 (1942); by the 
writer. 
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their material way of life from the 
Indians. 

The Indians, meanwhile, are for 
the most part farmers, although there 
are among them artisans and ped- 
dlers. In the typical Indian country 
they live in small communities that 
have many of the characteristics of 
tribes—each with its own dialect, cos- 
tume, religious customs and calendar, 
and many small peculiarities of insti- 
tution and belief. Each of these small 
communities is a self-conscious and 
ethnocentric unit, living its life in 
relative social (though not physical) 
isolation from its neighbors.® 

Until 1821, the territory of what is 
now the Republic of Guatemala was 
part of a Spanish colony. With the 
achievement of independence, and af- 
ter some years of nebulous political 
federation with the rest of Central 
America, and also with Mexico, it be- 
came an independent state. This state 
was founded on a Constitution pat- 
terned somewhat after that of the 
United States, and of course on prin- 
ciples promulgated in the 18th cen- 
tury philosophical movements of 
Europe. The idea of being a nation, 
a republic, came from the outside 
world; the constitution and laws and 
political organization were European 
and North American ; and the persons 
who held the offices and made the laws 
were the educated and cosmopolitan 
Ladinos. Very clearly, the Guatemalan 
Republic and its governments have 
never been ‘‘of and by’’ the masses of 
illiterate and parochial people, most 
of them Indians. 





%S8ee: ‘*‘Municipios of the Midwestern 
Highlands of Guatemala,’’ American An- 
thropologist, 1937, and ‘‘World View and 
Social Relations in Guatemala,’’ American 
Anthropologist, 1941; by the writer. 


Today, Guatemala is certainly a po- 
litical State. In the limited sense that 
the relatively few people of the upper 
educated classes—probably no more 
than 20 per cent of the total—have a 
national conse¢iousness, it may also be 
ealled a nation. But almost none of 
the two million-odd Indians, at least, 
have any conception that such a na- 
tion exists. If one asks a typical In- 
dian if he is a ‘‘Guatemalan”’ he will 
answer in the negative—he is a Solo- 
lateco or an Antofero (referring to 
the town in which he lives). Guate- 
mala is the name of the Capital City 
of the Republic, and to the Indian 
only residents of that city are ‘‘Gua- 
temalans.’’ What this amounts to is 
that the Indians have no word for a 
member of the Republic—nothing 
equivalent to our term ‘‘American.’’ 
This is of course no linguistic acci- 
dent. They simply have no concep- 
tion that they belong to a nation, 
Juatemala, and that they are Guate- 
malans rather than Mexicans or Sal- 
vadoranians. Their social identifica- 
tion is with the local, tribal-like com- 
munity alone. 

During most of the history of Gua- 
temala, the fact that most of its 
people did not participate in the 
‘‘national’’ life seems not to have 
disturbed its leaders. The Indians 
for the most part were looked upon as 
a natural resource, like the soil on 
which they worked. While no ob- 
stacles were put in the way of Indians 
who left their small community cul- 
tures to enter upon the Ladino way of 
life,!° there were for a long time no 
concerted movements to wean the 
masses of Indians away from their 


10 This point is expanded in my ‘‘ Ethnic 
Relations in Guatemala,’’ loe. cit. 
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parochial way of life. In the third 
quarter of the past century, the lib- 
eral President Barrios, however, in- 
stituted such a movement; he began 
to build roads and railroads, and ru- 
ral schools, and adopted as a national 
policy the acculturation of the In- 
dians. His success was only moderate ; 
but since that time the notion of 
‘‘raising’’ the cultural level of the 
Indians—however little it was put in- 
to practice—has been at least a theo- 
retical aspiration of successive gov- 
ernments. For fifty years after the 
failure of Barrios’ effort, the national 
leadership paid only lip service to the 
ideal. Then the Dictator Ubico, who 
was deposed in 1944, became what he 
considered to be the heir of Barrios. 
Like Barrios, whose ambition was to 
unify Central America, he appears to 
have wanted a strong nation, if only 
to satisfy personal pride; and he re- 
vived the policy of acculturating the 
Indians. His rejection of Democ- 
racy,'! however, stultified political 
and intellectual leadership and pre- 
vented progress—despite the efficien- 
ey of his bureaucracy—in this direc- 
tion. 

Meanwhile, it became increasingly 
evident to the forward-looking intel- 
lectuals of the country —many of 
them in exile in Mexico and the 
United States—that the weakness and 
poverty of the ‘‘nation’’ is primarily 
due to the fact that only a small per- 
centage of its people are, so to speak, 
pulling their weight economically, 
politically, and intellectually. They 
saw that the country is poor, and in 
common parlance, ‘‘backward.’’ It is 


11Cf. ‘‘The Problem of Democracy in 
Middle America,’’ The Sociological Review, 
April, 1945; by the writer. 


almost purely agricultural, and for 
the most part dependent upon tech- 
niques little removed from those used 
a thousand years ago.!* They saw that 
the level of living is, compared with 
other countries, very low. They un. 
derstood, too, that plans for improve. 
ment—education, improved agricul. 
tural technology, better nutrition, 
small industries—must always be lim. 
ited by the fact that they can expect 
no help from the people who are their 
immediate object — the Indians — ag 
long as they are steeped in their pris- 
tine innocence, as long as they do not 
participate in the national will. 

The new government of Guatemala, 
as evidenced by the constitution pro- 
mulgated in 1945 and the more re- 
cent establishment of a National In- 
dian Institute, is dedicated both to 
the democratic ideal and to a positive 
nationalism. How well it will succeed 
in its aspirations it is too early to say. 
But if it pursues its present program, 
and follows the precedent of Mexico, 
its growing national spirit will draw 
sustenance from the Indian culture 
at the same time that it implements 
policies to incorporate the Indian 
masses into the national life. 

Most of Mexico a generation ago 
was—and a good part of it still is— 
like Guatemala. In many respects 
conditions were more extreme, for the 
Church and the large landowners held 
a large part of the people in actual 


12The term ‘‘backward’’ is frequently 
applied to China, India, or our rural South, 
where the farms are not mechanized and 
beast-drawn plows are used; but what of 
Indian Guatemala, then, where even plows 
and dranght animals are almost never used, 
where crop-rotation is unknown, and where 
the common means of transport is not the 
automobile, not even the wagon, not even 
the horse, but the human back? 
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grfdom. With the Revolution of 
1910 came not only some democracy 
but a concerted effort at technical im- 
provement and industrialization. The 
size of the nation, and its mineral re- 
sources, were of course factors of 
importance ; but there was also a 
resurgent nationalism based on Indian 
tradition that accompanied a great 
movement—by education and accul- 
turation—for the incorporation of the 
Indians into the national life. And 
with some success there has spread to 
the masses the national spirit of the 
intellectual classes, and this in turn 
has made possible a greater concerted 
effort. There is now some assistance 
from the masses of the people them- 
selves; and it is evident that the na- 
tion is becoming stronger. 

The process of ‘‘incorporation’’ is 
the process of individualization 
whereby the bonds uniting small 
groups of people are weakened and 
there comes into existence a larger 
society of individuals united as such 
rather than through the medium of 
discrete groups. It is the process by 
which, eventually, the non-national 
state becomes a culturally homoge- 
neous national state. In this process 
education has a crucial role; for al- 
though economic and political ties 
may unite the small communities into 
a large society, a real integration in- 
volves linguistic and ideological 
changes whose speed and character 
depend upon policies of education or, 
more broadly, acculturation. The 
basie policy issue in the non-national 
state becomes then, not simply One 
society or Many? or, Whose culture is 
to be transmitted? but more basically, 
the conditions under which the local 


societies.are to be integrated into the 
developing nation. 

There seems to be common agree- 
ment that such integration is a pre- 
requisite to substantial improvement 
of the material lot —the health and 
level of living—of the folk peoples. It 
remains a question, however, whether 
the loss of native cultures is a neces- 
sary concomitant. The answer seems 
to be that while the day of the small 
cultural group—the patria chica type 
of very local society—is rapidly pass- 
ing, this does not necessarily mean 
that the larger regional differences in 
culture will (in the foreseeable fu- 
ture) end. What happened in Mexico 
and Guatemala is that the new na- 
tional cultures became not Spanish, 
nor Indian, but amalgams of the two. 
They became Mexican and Guate- 
malan ; and the discernible differences 
between the two national cultures 
probably reflect as much as anything 
else differences in the cultures of 
their dominant Indian populations. 
With increasing incorporation of the 
masses of Indians, Indian cultural 
characteristics may well become more 
rather than less important ingredients 
of these national cultures. Those who 
value native cultures, and who see in 
their persistence the virtue both of 
variety and the enrichment of the hu- 
man heritage, will therefore adopt 
policies that will encourage this ten- 
dency. 

But in a non-national state, the dif- 
ference between the cultures of the 
tribal or peasant population and of 
the educated class is a difference not 
only between an exotic culture and 
(usually) a European culture, but a 
difference between a folk-like and an 
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urbanized society.1* The process of 
‘‘acculturation’’ is not simply the 
passage of Western ideas and ways 
from the dominant culture to the na- 
tives, but it is also the urbanization— 
the individualization, the seculariza- 
tion—of folk peoples. The processes 
by which our own world-wide society 
developed from a large number of 
separate, firmly-knit and more or less 
isolated peasant communities are the 
same processes by which the discrete 
societies of the non-national state are 
being dissolved. Even were it thought 
desirable to arrest these processes, it 
is probably impossible. Those, again, 
who value the folk way of life and 
who feel a responsibility toward the 
individuals whose lives are being 
changed, will favor acculturation pol- 
icies designed on the one hand to ease 
the transition and on the other to save 
as much as possible of what they deem 
good in the folk way of life. 

From this point of view, then, the 
basic problem of education in the non- 
national state is to find means of 
speeding the process of incorporation 
while saving for the new national cul- 
ture what indigenous values are com- 
patible with it, and while safeguard- 
ing during the period of incorporation 
and acculturation the welfore of the 
local communities, and its individuals. 

This is, of course, a problem of the 
implementation of policy through ac- 
tion. It is, however, precisely in the 


13 For this distinction, exemplified in a 
non-national territory, see especially Robert 
Redfield, The Folk Culture of Yucatan, 
1941. One may think of the ‘‘ cross-cultural?’ 
situation in terms not only of differences in 
historic cultural streams, but also of this 
difference—even in a single cultural tradi- 
tion—between more folk-like ‘‘cultures’’ 
and secularized, individualized ‘‘civiliza- 
tion.’’ 


area of policy formation and imple. 
mentation that one finds a significant 
difference between independent and 
dependent territories. The formal 
difference between the two varieties 
of non-national state is that in the 
first power is in the hands of the edn- 
eated native minority, while in a de. 
pendent territory it rests with the 
imperial nation so that the native 
educated élite, insofar as they partici- 
pate in the government, do so only as 
lieutenants of the actual rulers, who 
are foreigners. What is peculiar toa 
colony, then, is that policy is deter- 
mined in large part by another, an 
imperial, nation. Regardless of the 
‘“benevolence’’ of the imperial gov- 
ernment—and there is no gainsaying 
that frequently enough the ruling 
class in an independent territory uses 
its power with less regard for the 
masses of native peoples than does the 
governing class of an imperial nation 
—this difference has peculiar signifi- 
eance for policies of acculturation. 
In any non-national state, the na- 
tionalist élite tends to align itself with 
the folk peoples of its territory, and it 
generally bases its spirit of national- 
ism on sources in the traditional cul- 
ture. As illustrated in Mexico and 
Guatemala, the ‘‘native problem’’ to 
this class is to incorporate the masses 
into the state, to give them a national 
consciousness, and to weld them to 
itself. In an independent non-national 
state the interest of the ruling class 
thus tends to coincide with just those 
policy-formulations designed to speed 
the incorporation of the folk commu- 
nities while still protecting their cul- 
tural values. But in a political de- 
pendency, in contrast, where these 
very national aspirations of the native 
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educated class tend to conflict with 
imperial security, the interests of its 
rulers are often diametrically opposed 
to such policies. 

Difficult as it may be, it is possible 
for the enlightened ruling minority to 
agree upon and begin to effect poli- 
cies of education necessary to make of 
the non-national state an integrated, 
prosperous, and culturally homoge- 
neous nation. But when it lacks po- 
litical power, whatever good will and 
sound intention it may possess is 
wasted. In exceptional cases where 
the imperial government - sincerely 
plays the réle of trustee, it may help 
to effectuate the policies of the na- 
tionalist élite; but then in effect the 
colony is already independent.'* Nor- 
mally, even if the colonial power theo- 
retically endorses such policies, it 
finds them difficult to implement; for 
it lacks the incentive of, and is fre- 
quently opposed by, the spirit of eth- 
nie nationalism that is their source 
and handmaiden. 

The technical problems of educa- 
tion and acculturation are not dis- 


14The Philippines in the past decade were 
a case in point. India seems to be becom- 
ing another. 


similar in the independent and depen- 
dent non-national territory; indeed 
they are similar to those encountered 
in any cross-cultural situation. Social 
differences; differences in basic cul- 
tural values and goals and the many 
details of cultural ways and institu- 
tions; differences in language — all 
these raise technical problems almost 
wherever two cultures meet in a ter- 
ritory. 

The basic policy problem of Whose 
culture shall be transmitted? is like- 
wise virtually the same in any non- 
national state whether it be politically 
sovereign or an imperial colony. The 
major difference lies in the possibility 
of formulating and implementing a 
policy: for while there is coincidence 
of the interest of the native nation- 
alist élite and a policy of incorporat- 
ing native folk peoples and their cul- 
ture, there is on the other hand a con- 
flict of such policy and imperial in- 
terest. The special problem in a de- 
pendent territory is that its educated 
minority must overcome not only the 
serious technical difficulties of educa- 
tion and acculturation, but also the 
political problem of gaining the op- 
portunity to do so. 











CuHapTer VII 


PROFESSIONAL PROBLEMS OF EDUCATION IN 
DEPENDENT COUNTRIES 


MARGARET MEAD 


This discussion will be confined to 
the education of those peoples in de- 
pendent countries whose tradition is 
either non-European, because _ it 
stemmed instead from one or more of 
the other great cultural stocks of the 
world, or because it is primitive, 1.e., 
preliterate, or because the participa- 
tion of the people in European tradi- 
tions is of relatively recent date. Thus 
the people of Indo-China, apart from 
the French metropolitan residents, 
would belong to category one, the peo- 
ple of New Guinea to category two, 
and the inhabitants of the Virgin Is- 
lands, of the Philippines and of the 
Seychelles to the last category. Prob- 
lems of education in all of these areas 
are furthermore inextricably bound 
up with the problem of education in 
the ideas and techniques of Western 
culture, whatever the goal of the edu- 
cation may be. Among the possible 
goals we can distinguish several: (1) 
the education of the peoples of de- 
pendent countries so that they become 
world-mobile in one generation, (2) 
the education of dependent peoples so 
that over several generations, and by 
gradual stages of regional participa- 
tion and growing political responsi- 
bility, they finally become world- 
mobile and able to participate on a 
world level* and (3) the education of 
such peoples only to the point where 


*It should be noted that the people of 
countries studied which we now call inde- 
pendent need a corresponding training for 
resolving their national demands in the in- 
terest of world goals. 


they may be successfully exploited by 
more advanced economies while they 
perform relatively simple agricultural 
or extractive economic functions, sub- 
sidiary to the more advanced economy 
of the countries upon which they are 
dependent. (4) A fourth possible 
goal—to leave those groups who have 
minimal natural resources and which 
are not of a size or in a position to 
add to the labor supply of the world, 
relatively untouched—is so out of the 
line of the contemporary climate of 
opinion as not to be worth consider. 
ing. The third goal defines fairly ac- 
curately the past experience and 
present state of many peoples, the in- 
habitants of the East Indies, of parts 
of Africa, of Malaya. It also, how- 
ever, is incompatible both with world 
demands and with the demands of the 
people themselves, enough of whom 
have been educated in the philosophy 
of the West so as to be no longer con- 
tent with such a subsidiary position. 
The second goal—of gradual change 
—has much to recommend it to seri- 
ous students of society who recognize 
the extreme penalties inherent in too 
rapid social change, but it recom- 
mends itself not at all to the educated 
leaders of the peoples concerned, and 
finds little general support in the 
United States where there is a charac- 
teristic desire to hurry the process of 
maturation — of children, or colonial 
peoples, or of institutions! In full 

1“¢The Role of Small South Sea Cultures 


in the Post War World,’’ American At 
thropologist 45:193-196, Ap. 1943. 
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recognition that the first alternative is 
the most difficult and poses the most 
serious problems to the professional 
educator, it seems nevertheless neces- 
sary to consider it as the goal towards 
‘which our educational techniques 
must be aimed, in full recognition of 
the very poor chance of complete 
success. 

World mobility and world partici- 
pation in one generation, as an aim 
for even a section of the peoples whom 
we are discussing, involves: (1) abil- 
ity to speak, read and write some 
“world language,’’ that is a language 
which will make participation in in- 
ternational conferences and _ free 
movement about the world possible; 
(2) a grasp of the framework of 
Western economy, use of money and 
eredit, and a recognition of the impli- 
eations of living in a contract rather 
than a status society; (3) a modicum 
of cross cultural sophistication which 
will enable the individual concerned 
to work among people with different 
codes and standards without taking 
offense or becoming disoriented; (4) 
a working acceptance of the state of 
mind roughly summarized in such 
phrases as ‘‘the scientific attitude’ 
with an ability to act within its prem- 
ises in public interpersonal contexts, 
political, economic, and technological ; 
(5) some conceptualized view of his- 
tory which makes it possible to deal 
with the time perspectives (towards 
the past and the future)* of the great 
civilizations ; (6) a sufficient indepen- 
dence of the living mesh of his own 
culture to be able to exist outside it 





2C. H. Waddington, The Scientific Atti- 
tude, London: Penguin Books, 1941. 
SLawrence K. Frank, ‘‘Time Perspec- 
tive,’? Jour. of Social Phil. 4:293-312, 1939. 


without crippling nostalgia. This last 
requirement is primarily necessary 
for mobility in space, the others apply 
to any attempt to deal on a face-to- 
face basis with members of Western 
culture, either in the home country or 
abroad. 

In attempting to achieve these ob- 
jectives, there are two conspicuously 
divergent methods which have been 
used. The first and simpler method is 
to transport individuals from the de- 
pendent country to some center where 
Western world culture is dominant 
and expose them, as intimately and 
intensively as possible, to that culture 
in its formal and informal educational 
aspects. History is studded with in- 
stances in which individuals from ex- 
ceedingly primitive settings have been 
reared among people of another and 
more complex civilization and have 
successfully mastered its intricacies. 
The problem of inducting a juvenile 
member of any people on earth, with 
the possible but not certain exception 
of the pygmies, into English or Ger- 
man, or French, or Russian or Chi- 
nese culture, is not a serious one. The 
real problem lies in so selecting the 
time for temporary expatriation, and 
the time of repatriation, that the in- 
dividuals so educated are able to main- 
tain effective contacts with both 
worlds, to speak the new language 
without forgetting or despising the 
old, to subdue both of his possible nos- 
talgias in the periods when they are 
inappropriate, and to become bicul- 
tural rather than deculturized — the 
commoner result. This educational 
method, in which the technical prob- 
lems lie not in the country of educa- 
tion, but in the timing and choice of 
pupils and in the provision which is 
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made for their reintegration into their 
own societies has, however, serious 
drawbacks. It is primarily appro- 
priate to an aristocratic people, and 
has been most successfully applied 
where both the metropolitan power 
concerned and the people of the de- 
pendent country were aristocratic in 
practice, or at least in theory. Wheth- 
er one considers the roster of African 
and Asiatic students who have at- 
tended Oxford and Cambridge, or the 
carefully educated sons of the Java- 
nese aristocrats, the importance of the 
aristocratic element is obvious. If 
only one party to the educational plan 
is aristocratic, it is still possible to 
make an initial success of such an ed- 
ucational plan, as the aristocrats in 
the dependent country will accept a 
scheme which takes their nobility 
away—as a method of selection—or 
the aristocracy in the metropolitan 
country will accept a scheme which 
selects, for special training, the most 
able and gifted among a casteless and 
rankless people. Lacking an aristo- 
eratic component the system becomes 
unworkable for the very,reason which 
makes it relatively untenable in the 
world today, that it is incompatible 
with the tenets of political democracy. 
Americans are particularly unquali- 
fied to appreciate the high education 
which a few Javanese have received 
in Holland, or a few West Africans 
in England, while the mass of the 
people remained relatively unedu- 
eated and without educational oppor- 
tunities.* 

In fact the requirement of prepara- 


4J, F. H. A. de la Court, ‘‘Some Propo- 
sals for Postwar Education in Indonesia.’’ 
Far East Quarterly, Netherlands Indies Is- 


sue, 1946, 











tion for world mobiilty in one genera. 
tion is a different one entirely and 
does not accept the education of a few 
Burmese gentlemen in the ultimate 
refinements of English university life 
as substitute for popular education 
out of which any individual with 
ability may receive enough education 
to make him able to move about and 
function in the world. We may safely 
say that the framework within which 
the article is written, that is an ae. 
ceptance of the present dominant 
world opinion with its emphasis upon 
opportunity for the common people, 
demands more than the type of selee- 
tive educational expatriation of the 
leadership elements in a population, 
no matter how careful the selection, 
how adapted the education, and how 
skillful the reintegration of the privi- 
leged individuals so educated. The 
experience of several centuries in the 


occidentalization of oriental and . 


primitive peoples is merely valuable 
data in any controversy which would 
deny the ability of a people to take 
on, as individuals, any culture to 
which they are exposed at a suffi- 
ciently impressionable age. 

The basic problem of education in 
dependent countries has become that 
of devising a system of education 
which can be applied, on a universal 
scale, inside the country. While this 
education may have to rely initially 
on immigrant teachers, it cannot rely 
primarily on emigration of students. 
Within the culture itself—where the 
very cycle of the seasons and the flue- 
tuations of the weather, the flowers 
by the wayside and food that is eaten, 
all reinforce the existing culture—e 
system of education must be devised 


which will give the possibility for 
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every child with normal intelligence 
within it, finally to arrive, within his 
single educational lifetime, at the six 
abilities listed above. The idea of 
pure number will have to be taught, 
though the language itself may use 
piecewords, as in Malay, with dif- 
ferent numerical particles depending 
apon the type of object counted. The 
potentiality for understanding mod- 
ern credit systems must be developed 
while the local valuables are bar- 
gained for as desirable, individually, 
in themselves; and a capacity to dis- 
count cultura) differences in manners 
must be developed among the exact- 
ing nuances of a caste system. Un- 
derestimating the extreme difficulty 
of this task has led to the travesties of 
education, under Western auspices, 
which are found in so many parts of 
the world. 

If, however, this exceedingly diffi- 
cult task is undertaken, what are 
some of the major factors which must 
be taken into account? In the first 
place the educator will need to con- 
sider the character structure of the 
people, those regularities in their be- 
havior, which can be attributed to 
their having been reared in a common 
culture. These regularities can be 
conveniently described under the 
headings of motivation, incentives and 
values, on the one hand, and ways of 
thought on the other. Our educa- 
tional systems are bound up almost 
inextricably with our own character 
structure, so that it seems natural to 
us to build an educational system on 
such concepts as competition, reward 
and punishment, graduated success 
and failure, etc. But in working 
within other cultural contexts it is 
necessary to discard these cultural 


limitations and study first what are 
the incentives under which an indi- 
vidual will study and learn, and what 
are the conditions which may make 
the use of our methods definitely in- 
appropriate. In Samoa, where pre- 
cocity is deprecated, parents hung 
their heads when their children were 
skipped a grade in the American 
school, and in the missionary schools 
it was found impossible to use speed 
of finishing schoo] as an incentive be- 
cause custom demanded that the first 
to enter must also be the first to leave.* 
Dr. Klineberg® found that the Dakota 
Indians considered it bad form to give 
an answer in the presence of some- 
one who did know the answer. In a 
Balinese school I once heard a young 
teacher, discussing the results of an 
arithmetic test containing twenty ex- 
amples, say, ‘‘One wrong, can be used, 
two wrong, can be used .. .’’ up to 
‘*Nineteen wrong, can be used,’’ but 
he added in a sad low voice, ‘‘ Twenty 
wrong out of twenty, can not be 
used.’’ In caste societies, the question 
of who learns a new skill first may be 
erucial, as the high caste may decide 
that anything a low caste does, he 
ean do better, or conversely, that 
nothing that a low caste has done is 
worth doing, and low castes may de- 
cide that they cannot do what the 
high caste does. 

In addition to these obvious differ- 
ences in motivation and conceptions 
of achievement, there are deeper ones, 
as between the people whose moral 


5 Margaret Mead, Coming of Age in Sa- 
moa, William Morrow & Co., 1928; Coopera- 
tion and Competition Among Primitive 
Peoples, Edited by Margaret Mead. New 
York: McGraw Hill, 1937, 

6 Otto Klineberg, Race Differences. New 
York: Harper & Bros., 1935. 
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conceptions of right and wrong, for 
instance, make it also easier for them 
to handle cause and effect relation- 
ships in the material world. Study of 
the Manus tribe of the Admiralty Is- 
lands’ suggests that a method of up- 
bringing which sternly fixes individ- 
ual responsibility for wrong doing, 
also establishes an attitude of mind to 
which the ways of engines, telephones, 
and other apparatus of the modern 
age, are no longer strange. But in 
other cultures, character structure 
may be characterized by a capacity to 
learn by rote methods, but not by ana- 
lytical ones.* The dichotomies which 
people use, between work and play, 
between vocation and avocation, be- 
tween situations requiring effort and 
those who require no effort,® etc., all 
may have a profound bearing upon 
the willingness and capacity to learn. 
After the Japanese have sensitized 
their children to feel any overt failure 
as an acute disgrace, it is necessary 
to give every child a prize, but in 
certain parts of the orient, a ‘‘ failed 
B.A.’’ is said to be as simple a clas- 
sificatory statement as the words di- 
ploma or some lower degree might be 
among ourselves. Thus differences in 
the values given to success and fail- 
ure, to moral responsibility, to status, 


7 Margaret Mead, ‘‘An Investigation of 
the Thought of Primitive Children with Spe- 
cial Reference to Animism,’’ Jour. of the 
Royal Anthropological Inst. 62:173-190, Ja. 
1932. 

8G. Bateson and M. Mead, Balinese Char- 
acter: A Photographic Analysis. Special 
aaa New York Academy of Sciences, 

42, 

9G. Bateson, ‘‘Social Planning and the 
Concept of ‘Deutero-Learning,’ ’’ in Science 
Philosophy and Religion, 2nd Symposium. 
Conference on Science, Philosophy and Re- 
ligion, New York, 1942. 

10Ruth Benedict, Patterns of Japanese 
Culture. New York: Houghton Mifflin & Co. 
Chapter on Human Feelings (in press). 


etc., form the background, the condi. 
tions for learning, and shade imper- 
ceptibly into what might be regarded 
as more strictly intellectual condi- 
tions, such as a premium upon the 
exact use of words, as contrasted with 
a love of words for their sound and 
rhythm rather’ than their precise 
meaning, the implications of a native 
Janguage in which direct quotations 
are used to describe any situation, 
whether one has been present or not,” 
so that accuracy of narration is vir- 
tually impossible, habits of meticulous 
repetition of verbal materials without 
any intellectual comment being per- 
mitted. Habits such as those common 
in China of invoking earlier authori- 
ties on a subject, may influence and 
shape any attempt at independent 
thought. In many cases, when the 
educator is dealing with previously 
illiterate people, the problem of at- 
tention span is a serious one which 
has defeated many attempts to mea- 
sure the intelligence of different races, 
even when the experimenter rules out 
the language factor. Only if the ex- 
perimenter assumes that capacity for 
an attention span like our own is in 
itself evidence of intelligence, can 
tests which involve attention span be 
regarded as valid.'2 Perhaps one of 
the most revealing studies of differ- 
ences in intellectual response to mate- 
rials, is the recall study done by 
Nadel!* among two adjacent African 


11 £.g., in Iatmul, our phrase, the man 
went to get his canoe, would have to be 
translated, ‘‘He went saying, ‘I’ll get my 
canoe.’ ’? 

12 Beatrice Blackwood, A Study of Mental 
Testing in Relation to Anthropology. Mental 
Measurements Monographs. Baltimore: Wil- 
liams and Wilkins, 4:117 (1927). ' 

13 Nadel, ‘*A Field Experiment in Racial 
Psychology,’’ British Jour. of Psychology 
28:195-211, 1937, ce. 
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people which shows the contrast in 
method and style and secondarily in 
ability to recall a simple story. 

It is apparent, therefore, that any 
system of education should be devel- 
oped against a very thorough back- 
ground of a knowledge of the culture 
of the people to be educated. This 
may be attained in two ways, (1) by 
intensive anthropological study sup- 
plemented by the use of social psy- 
chological techniques, particularly 
such projective methods as the Ror- 
shach, Vigotsky, ‘‘Draw a Man and 
Woman,’’ simple recall and comple- 
tion tests, etc., or when this is imprac- 
ticable, a great deal could also be 
learned by a detailed analysis of the 
methods of education actually being 
used by native teachers in their at- 
tempts to teach alien materials. The 
gifted native teacher, himself a full 
representative of his own culture, will 
both consciously and unconsciously 
adjust his methods to the emotional 
and intellectual values and habits 
which he and his pupils share. Ver- 
batim records of class room situations, 
using different materials at different 
age levels, if subjected to intensive 
analysis, could provide a background 
for organizing curriculum and pro- 
gram so that it was much more con- 
gruent with the local culture. As an- 
thropologists usually lack practical 
educational experience and educators 
have not been trained in analyzing 
educational practices from a cultural 
point of view,'* ideally both methods 
and both types of personnel should be 
used in combination. 

After an initial reckoning with the 
basic culture in the construction of a 





14 Willard Waller, Sociology of Teaching. 
New York: John Wiley & Sons, 1932. 


school system, which extends, of 
course, not only to curriculum and in- 
centives but to the whole interpersonal 
structure of the school, the next most 
important problem is probably that of 
literacy. There is now enough evi- 
dence in existence on efforts to teach 
literacy to illiterate and preliterate 
peoples, to make it possible to say that 
a basic condition of successful liter- 
acy—on any large scale—is that it 
should be attained in the mother 
tongue. Literacy achieved in any 
language other than the mother 
tongue is likely, except in exception- 
al cases, to remain superficial and in- 
comparable with the literacy of people 
who learned to read in the language 
in which their mothers sang them to 
sleep. Not only does this fact account 
for the relatively greater success of 
the Dutch in bringing native peoples 
of the East Indies up to college level 
in one generation, out of village 
schools, but also for the failure of 
American efforts to make the Ameri- 
can Indian comfortably literate out 
of the tribal setting. Despite the 
seeming waste of time involved in 
teaching children to read and write 
in languages and dialects in which 
there is no literature, or at least no 
contemporary literature, this seems to 
be the only way in which full literacy 
can be attained. Once the basic con- 
nections are made, the pupils can pass 
rapidly, as has been repeatedly dem- 
onstrated in the East Indies, to lit- 
eracy in some other language. 

Even after this basic requirement 
of literacy attained in the mother 
tongue is recognized, serious problems 
remain in those societies which make 
special use of other types of script, 
intermediate forms like Arabic, pho- 
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netic syllabic scripts like the San- 
serit seripts, or ideographs like Jap- 
anese and Chinese. As each of these 
types of scripts is the means of per- 
petuating one or more sacred books, 
failure to teach the children to read 
them is exceedingly destructive of 
continuity in the society, as it breaks 
the tie between the educated young 
and their educated elders. Expensive 
as it may seem to teach young chil- 
dren to use two scripts, it neverthe- 
less would seem worthwhile to proceed 
by the following steps: a curriclum 
in which children become literate in 
mother tongue and local script, even 
if that script has been restricted in 
use to scribes and priests, followed by 
mother tongue in Roman script or 
whatever more widely used script is 
to form the basis of their world lan- 
guage skill, then a world language in 
its appropriate script. In this way 
the children are never confronted with 
both strange script and strange lan- 
guage simultaneously, but move by 
gentle stages from one new skill to 
another, maintaining their ties with 
their own culture as they forge ties 
with other cultures also. Experience 
has shown that the inferiority which 
is experienced by westernized young 
people who can not read and write 
their ancestral language is too easily 
translated into defensive contempt 
and depreciation of their whole cul- 
tural background. 

A further problem remains when 
the people for whom a comprehensive 
literacy program is planned belong 
to a linguistic group which is too 
small to warrant the expense of pre- 
paring an orthography and text books 
and training teachers to work in it. 


Language groups of this sort are 
found among American Indians, in 
the South Seas, in Africa and in Asia, 
Here the principle that true literacy 
is only achieved through the mother 
tongue has to be translated into the 
need for teaching a new alternative 
mother tongue within which literacy 
ean be established. In fact the lit. 
eracy of the child must be built upon 
the ability of the mother to speak a 
language which is written. 


There have been three!® major 
methods of solving this problem of 
the small pre-literate language groups 
and of the dialect speaking non-lit- 
erate patches among peoples who are 
literate in some high language. One 
method is to teach the children to read 
and write the high language; this has 
been pursued at different periods in 
most European countries and has its 
Chinese analogue. Here—if the dia- 
lect is really a dialect and not a sep- 
arate language — the child learns in 
terms of a language which is not too 
unfamiliar and, while probably not 
making the bridge as perfectly as does 
the child in whose home the written 
language is also spoken, nevertheless 
does become literate. His literacy, 
however, is often limited by inability 
to express emotionally weighted ma- 
terial in the high language. The sec- 
ond solution is through a lingus 
franca. Here also there is usually an 
already existent bridge as either in 
grammar or vocabulary the lingua 
franca is likely to resemble the mother 
tongue of the pupil. There are, how- 


15 All such statements are subject to the 
provision that we have no adequate informs- 
tion about the methods pursued by the Soviet 
Union in educating their non-Russian speak- 
ing peoples. 
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ever, certain disadvantages’® inherent 
in most simplified jargons—the thin- 
ness and poverty of the cultural 
world out of which they spring and 
the absence of any literature or any 
tradition to which access may be ob- 
tained by learning to read and write 
the jargon. However, in the case of 
preliterate areas of great linguistic 
diversity, such as that of New Guinea, 
probably the best step is to encourage 
the women as well as the men to learn 
the lingua franca so that the children 
will speak it before entering school, 
and then to take the initial steps to- 
wards literacy in the lingua franca, 
followed as rapidly as possible by in- 
duction into the appropriate world 
language. The other method which 
has been used with indifferent success 
is that adopted by certain missions, of 
selecting one small, unwritten lan- 
guage, for a translation of the Bible 
and other religious books and then 
teaching literacy to the adjacent peo- 
ples in this insignificant and often ac- 
eidentally chosen language. Such 
education violates the people’s rela- 
tionship to their own cultural back- 
ground, gives them no capacity for 
wider participation in the world, and 
is generally indefensible. The at- 
tempts to go directly from a pre-lit- 
erate background in some small un- 
written language and the level of 
culture which is associated with pre- 
literate status, to attempted reading 
and writing in a world language of 
totally different structure, seems im- 
possible unless the spoken version of 
the imported language has already 





16 G, Bateson, ‘‘ Pidgin English and Cross- 
Cultural Communication,’’ Transactions, 
New York Academy of Sciences, II, 6, 4: 
137-141, February 1944. 


become current among both sexes and 
all ages in the population, as in the 
case with Spanish in some Indian 
communities in Latin America. Here 
the imported world language can be 
regarded as a supplementary mother 
tongue. It is most important that 
this pre-school experience of the lan- 
guage, in which literacy is later to be 
attained, should be associated with 
pleasantly toned experiences for the 
child. Where the official language of 
school is neither the language of play 
nor of family affection, but only the 
language of an often formidable 
learning situation, this separation be- 
tween the emotions associated with the 
two languages may provide a consid- 
erable barrier to effective literacy.” 
Failure to enable a people to become 
literate in the sense that members of 
Western countries are literate inevi- 
tably handicaps them seriously, and 
its repercussions can be found all 
through the individual’s life. Many 
intelligent American Indians, for ex- 
ample, fail to attain the status which 
they deserve because of the difficulties 
which they experience in writing re 
ports of any degree of complexity. 
The next serious problem which 
confronts the educator is that present- 
ed by the accumulated literary, artis- 
tie, philosophic and scientific tradi- 
tions of the sort which we associate 
with high civilizations. A certain por- 
tion of the population of dependent 
countries, in fact all of those people 
whom we describe as primitive or 
pre-literate, have by definition little 
such tradition. Their view of the past 
is only as complex as may be trans- 


17p, J. Saer, ‘‘The Effect of Bilingual- 
ism on Intelligence,’’ British Journal ef 
Psychology 14:35-38 (1923). 
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mitted through oral tradition, and 
while the body of tradition sometimes 
rises to considerable artistic or philo- 
sophical heights, it is not comparable 
in mass, diversity, complexity or po- 
tentiality for new developments, with 
traditions like the Judeo-Christian, 
the Graeco-Roman, or the traditions 
of China, Japan, India, or Islam. 
When these preliterate peoples come 
in contact with anyone of these higher 
cultures, the educational problem 
arises, how to give them rapidly 
enough, a familiarity with this rich 
past which will make them able to use 
the language and conceptual frame- 
work of their new world cultural men- 
tor. This problem has sometimes been 
seen as merely one of teaching the clas- 
sies—whichever set of classics is being 
considered—with the same degree of 
firmness and repetitiousness with 
which they are taught in the home 
schools, with the expectation that 
such teaching will make such symbols 
as St. Paul, Charlemagne, Plato, 
Krisna, Lao Tse, David, etc., available 
to the local population. The slightest 
experience with the way in which pre- 
literate peoples handle their contacts 
with the Bible, the classic to which 
they are most frequently exposed, 
proves that this hope is a fallacy. An 
assimilation of the idea of the Devil 
to the folklore figure of Coyote does 
not mean that the American Indian 
now has access to mediaeval ideas of 
good and evil, but usually that he is 
even more effectively cut off from 
them. It does not increase the so- 
phistication of a Samoan to teach him 
to recognize the name Egypt, but 
leaves him believing that Pharaoh 
still reigns there. What those who 
expose preliterate peoples to our types 


of traditional education forget is that 
our great classics are bedded down in 
a wealth of common speech and im. 
agery. Shorn of this linguistic and 
cultural background, their effect on 
the minds of pupils is often sheerly 
confusing and disorienting. It js 
much easier to move from an under. 
standing of the classics of one great 
culture to an understanding of the 
classics of another, than to begin to 
absorb any set of classics into a cul- 
tural background from which they 
have been wholly absent. 

It is important to point out that 
very serious snobbery often prompts 
people, recently emerging from a pre. 
literate past, to insist upon having a 
conventional higher education. If 
Greek and Roman classics have made 
the gentleman—who too often is a 
symbol of a height to which the stu- 
dents have been denied access—then 
Greek and Roman classics they will 
have. When a local education depart- 
ment contains individuals smarting 
under the sting of attributed racial or 
cultural inferiority, this demand is 
sometimes impossible to resist, even 
though in yielding to it whole peoples 
may be condemned to that very in- 
feriority which they are seeking to 
avoid. 

When, however, fortunate historical 
accidents make it possible to design an 
educational curriculum for a pre- 
literate or recently literate people, 
without the cooperation of members 
of their own group whose superior 
education makes it possible for them 
to make such complicating demands, 
the whole question can be usefully 
sidestepped by planning a curriculum 
which uses the best of contemporary 
methods of thought, applied as often 
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as possible to local content. Instead of 
learning the history of ancient Greece, 
the student may learn the methods of 
stratigraphy well enough to make 
studies in local achaeology which will 
command the respect of the wider 
world, and instead of studying Aris- 
totle, he may learn to do studies of 
local natural history and ecology. For 
a knowledge of mediaeval dialectics, 
he may substitute a mastery of con- 
temporary mathematical techniques 
or a developed photographie skill. If 
it is recognized that it is easier to 
teach an untrained mind good, modern 
science than allusion-studded epics, 
then a careful search can be made for 
those areas in which local conditions 
will provide the content on which 
high level abstractions and highly de- 
veloped modern techniques can be ex- 
ercised. In this way the university 
graduate who belongs to the first class 
which has ever been graduated from 
&@ new university in a dependent 
country, stands the chance of facing 
members of older cultures on a far 
more equal basis than if he devoted 
his time to mastering by rote some 
classic, the basis of which these others 
learned as children in the casual allu- 
sions of mother and schoolmaster. 
The problem of education for 
members of those societies which al- 
ready possess one high civilization but 
who now wish to share in another— 
the well known situation when young 
people of oriental tradition attempt 
to become westernized—is a rather 
different one. Here the demand, both 
on the part of educators and students 
may well be for a break with the cum- 
bersome past, but, as in the matter of 
script, the loss which this will entail 
in continuity and cultural integrity, 


is so great that it cannot safely be 
risked. As the initial hump which any 
student who is later to be bi- or multi- 
lingual must get over, is the realiza- 
tion that there are other languages 
which are as valid as his own, and not 
merely translations, imitations or ap- 
proximations of his own, so also it is 
useful in the case of cultural tradi- 
tion to introduce fairly early into the 
education of children who are learn- 
ing the rudiments of some one high 
culture, the language and some of the 
literature of another high culture. 
This applies today mainly to the in- 
troduction of Western languages and 
cultures in countries where children 
are being taught within an oriental 
tradition, but it might equally well be 
applied in reverse. The children of 
the occident will never be fully world- 
mobile until they have an equal ex- 
perience of some other high non- 
European culture. With the present 
world trend, however, towards an ap- 
proximation to the skills and ideolo- 
vies of the West, the more recurrent 
and pressing problem is the educa- 
tion of young people so that they can 
participate in Western culture with- 
out losing touch with their own 
people. 

All of the foregoing discussion 
makes one assumption which unfor- 
tunately is not universally true. It 
assumes that the peoples to be edu- 
cated will be members of homogeneous, 
relatively untouched cultures, with 
all the internal consistency and har- 
mony which is characteristic of such 
cultures. In actual practice, more 
and more of the peoples of the world, 
in dependent countries and among 
metropolitan and independent na- 
tions, have lost their cultural roots. 
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They exist in a state of deculturation, 
whether because they have immigrated 
from one country to another, or from 
country to city, or from one part of 
the country to another, or because 
war, displacement, desolation, and de- 
struction of familiar values and insti- 
tutions have left them hopelessly dis- 
oriented and impoverished even in the 
land of their childhood. The children 
of such parents—and one may count 
them now by the millions, whether 
one deals with the urban worker in 
Java or the sugar-cane worker of 
Puerto Rico, the rural children ex- 
ploited in the recently-sprung-up fac- 
tories of the Orient, the wandering 
Mexican casual laborers in the United 
States, or the mestizo of so many 
Latin American cities, the emi- 
grant from the rural Southeastern 
United States into large and unfa- 
miliar Northern cities, or the mixed 
African-English groups in Liverpool, 
—can rely upon no homogeneities of 
culture, often not even of language. 
Often the parents have been reared 
in different cultures and one speaks 
poorly the language of the other. The 
words used in the home were formed 
to deal with a different environment, 
and often there are no words in the 
parental language for the material 
things which surround them. Kin are 
separated from kin, and the depth of 
social perception which comes from 
listening to the tales of grandparents 
and watching one’s own parents’ re- 
lations to their parents is all lost. The 
language of the only lullabies a 
mother knows employs symbols of 
which she herself has forgotten the 
meaning, and the children bring in 
from the streets words and phrases 
which are equally incomprehensible to 


her. There are deep gulfs between 
each individual and his past, between 
parents and children, and between 
people and the environment around 
them which they lack the equipment 
to interpret and invest with meaning 
—and these gulfs are so deep that 
they threaten to become internalized 
and result in split and disintegrated 
personalities. 

For such children and young peo- 
ple, the educational problem is not to 
take the coherencies of their cultural 
heritage and graft onto them what- 
ever new learnings are desired, but 
rather to devise a curriculum within 
which they may somehow attain that 
minimum of personal integration and 
group belongingness which they must 
have if they are to learn anything at 
all. Modern educational trends from 
Froebel and Madam Montessori 
through the whole elaboration of the 
Progressive Education movement may 
be seen primarily as attempts to re- 
create in the classroom that closeness 
to a real world seen through cul- 
turally coherent symbols, which men- 
bers of our deculturated modern 
society have lost. The Chinese child 
who comes from a three-generation 
home, firmly placed in a village where 
his family have lived for a thousand 
years, can sit all day and recite the 
alphabet without damage to his per- 
sonality, and this is equally true of 
the French school boy or the Syrian 
or of the child who comes from a rela- 
tively intact primitive community. If 
what he learns is too alien, he will 
simply forget it, as do American In- 
dians after returning from board- 
ing school, or adult peasants in 
whose houses there are no books with 
which to keep up the little reading 
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learned at school. If what he learns is 
presented incorrectly, it may dis- 
orient him. But in any case, he is a 
whole personality before he comes to 
school and only very drastic educa- 
tional errors can rob him completely 
of his integration. But the child of 
rootless parents has no such strengths 
to fall back upon. Set down in a 
school room to learn by rote matters 
which also have no meaning to him, he 
is likely to be seriously maimed. The 
schools for these children need to em- 
phasize expression rather than as- 
similation, for the child is not ready 
to assimilate anything into the con- 
fused, incoherent mental background 
with which he enters school. A liberal 
use of the arts, intensive use of the 
methods by which all skills are inte- 
grated about daily life, and the illu- 
mination of the processes of food get- 
ting, market, exchange, manufacture, 
ete., are very important here. If such 
children are given, first, some basis 
for meeting the world, they may then 
become more easily world-mobile than 
those who spring from a more stable 
cultural background. But there re- 
mains a continuous danger that their 


world mobility will lack depth, that 
they will move from town to town, or 
country to country, never making any 
contact with the people and things 
they see, because the initial poverty of 
their childhood robbed them of the 
means of making a contact with 
themselves. The lack of introspection, 
the emphasis on action rather than 
thought, or facts rather than theory, 
so characteristic of American culture 
is itself a product of just such a huge 
process of deculturation. Without 
traditional symbols, the individual 
has no ready means to express him- 
self and so turns away from himself 
out to the world, which at least in a 
material form can be dealt with by 
his five senses if not by his imagina- 
tion. Modern methods of education 
do provide ways for repairing this 
damage, and whereas the introduction 
to literacy is perhaps the crucial 
learning situation for children from 
homogeneous cultures, the introduc- 
tion to a sense of the self, is equally 
erucial for rootless deculturized peo- 
ple. Any educator before making a 
plan should be very sure with which 
group he is dealing. 





INTRODUCTION 





British West Africa consists of 
Nigeria, the Gold Coast, Sierra Leone 
and Gambia. Of these by far the 
largest both in population and in ter- 
ritory is Nigeria, which is roughly 
about the size of the States of Texas 
and New Mexico put together, and its 
population is estimated to be more 
than 21,000,000. <A part of Nigeria 
is the most densely populated area of 
tropical Africa. The Gold Coast is 
next in size and in many respects it is 
the most advanced of the British ter- 
ritories. Its area is 92,000 square 
miles, and its population is not quite 
4,000,000. Sierra Leone has an area 
of 30,000 square miles and an esti- 
mated population of 1,800,000. Gam- 
bia is a small country with a total 
population of about 40,000. These ter- 
ritories are not contiguous. They lie 
between French territories, and Sier- 
ra Leone borders Liberia on the East. 

Like most of tropical Africa, Brit- 
ish West Africa owes the beginning 
of the present system of education to 
the pioneer efforts of Christian mis- 
sions. Government support usually 
began with grants-in-aid to mission 
schools where they would meet ac- 
ceptably the standards set up by gov- 
ernment as determined by inspection. 
This system has continued in effect 
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and the collaboration of government 
and mission in education makes the 
modest funds available remarkably 
effective. The importance of mission- 
ary activity is illustrated by the faet 
that in Nigeria out of 350,000 children 
in school, 320,000 are in mission insti- 
tutions. Christian missions early es- 
tablished schools. Their original pur- 
pose was to teach the people to read 
the Bible and to understand the prin- 
ciples of Christianity. Facing the 
necessity of training Africans to as- 
sist in establishing churches and re- 
ligious services in villages clustered 
about the center of their work, they 
found it necessary to establish schools 
in order to train these people. Some- 
times missions undertook to destroy 
the indigenous customs of the people, 
holding that as a matter of loyalty to 
Christianity, all practices connected 
with heathen rites should be aban- 
doned. Generally, however, broadly 
educated missionaries made it a point 
to study not only the language but 
the customs of the people, in order to 
understand them and help them to a 
better plane of individual and com- 
munity life. Knowledge of native 
cultural life is now regarded as ¢8- 
sential for both government and mis- 
sion personnel. Sympathetic under- 
standing of cultural backgrounds has 
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made for adjustments in education 
that take into account and promote 
the wholeness of life of the African 
people. Thus the missions in the tra- 
dition of David Livingstone have en- 
couraged peaceful trade, but they 
have consistently resisted all commer- 
cial practices detrimental to African 
life. These principles have to a large 
extent been carried over into govern- 
ment. The principle of trusteeship 
laid down by Lord Lugard in the 
Dual Mandate and the later principle 
of partnership reflect the recognition 
in government of the broad human 
values nurtured by the missions. It is 
easy to find fault with both govern- 
ment and missions, but a just ap- 
praisal will show that they have pro- 
tected the people and _ restrained 
short-term commercial interests that 
would despoil them. Moreover, re- 
sponsible business firms as a matter 
of enlightened self-interest are in- 
creasingly recognizing that the full 
development of the country can only 
take place through the concurrent de- 
velopment of the people. 

The first African bishop, Samuel 
Crowther, was a Nigerian who had 
been educated at Fourah Bay College 
and in Great Britain. He was a pio- 
neer figure in the expansion of An- 
glican missions in Nigeria and in all 
of West Africa. Another pioneer 
figure of more recent times was the 
late Dr. Henry Carr. The Annual 
Report of the Education Department 
says of him: ‘‘Dr. Henry Carr is too 
well known to need a memorial here. 
It may suffice to say that in Nigeria 
he was probably the most outstanding 
African of his generation. Dr. Carr 
was Director of Education for Lagos 
and the Colony for some years and 
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maintained an active interest in edu- 
cational affairs until within a few 
days of the end of his very long 
life.’’ Dr. Carr was highly educated 
and as a member of the Board of Ed- 
ucation he played an important part 
in the development of present poli- 
cies of elementary, secondary, and 
higher education. After retirement he 
continued to be the friend, counsellor 
and guide to teachers and students 
seeking opportunities for further 
study. 


NIGERIA 


The Wesleyan Methodists estab- 
lished a mission in 1842, closely fol- 
lowed by the Church Missionary So- 
ciety the same year. The first center 
at Badagry was soon moved to Lagos. 
The Church of Scotland established 
a center in Kastern Nigeria in 1846. 
The Hope Waddell Institution and 
the Duke Town School both at Cala- 
bar are large and most influential 
schools. These centers have done 
much to train teachers and leaders for 
schools in the outlying villages. The 
Southern Baptist Convention estab- 
lished missions in 1853 and have 
maintained them continuously. The 
Roman Catholic Mission was estab- 
lished in 1868. 

Government participation in educa- 
tion began in 1882 with the appoint- 
ment of a single inspector of schools 
for British West Africa, including 
Gambia, Sierra Leone, the Gold Coast, 
and Nigeria. One of the first steps was 
the constitution of a board of educa- 
tion which developed general policies 
and began to make grants to the mis- 
sion schools. The first government 
school was Kings College at Lagos, a 
secondary school for boys established 
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in 1909. Queens College at Lagos, a 
similar school for girls, was opened in 
1927. In 1929, the Government estab- 
lished training colleges at Ibadan and 
Umuahia, and in the following year 
three centers for training rural teach- 
ers were established. In 1926, the 
Board of Education worked out a co- 
ordination of the missions and placed 
on a more systematic basis the giving 
of government grants. This led to a 
better understanding on the part of 
the missions as to the territories that 
each would undertake to serve; and 
the Government, through its grants 
and inspection, undertook to knit to- 
gether the whole effort, to give greater 
assistance, and to supply the most 
serious gaps which were found to 
exist. 

The Higher College at Yaba, which 
was opened in 1934, was an outcome 
of these efforts. The College was now 
able to secure pupils from the mis- 
sion and government schools and un- 
dertook to provide advanced training 
emphasizing the medical sciences and 
engineering. Later, courses for teach- 
ers and training in agriculture were 
added. During the war, the plant was 
taken over for military purposes and 
the students transferred to other in- 
stitutions, chiefly to Achimota. The 
College has recently been reopened 
but on a modified program, chiefly 
scientific, medical, and _ technical. 
Meantime, the Government Commis- 
sion on Higher Education in West 
Africa has recommended a university 
college at Ibadan, which is the largest 
center of population in Nigeria, and 
it seems probable that Yaba College 
will become an engineering and tech- 
nical school with branch units at 
Enugu and Kaduna. 


The number of teachers and schools 
has steadily increased and the Ni- 
gerian Union of Teachers, with a 
membership of 3,000, has a full-time 
secretary, Mr. E. E. Esua. It is esti- 
mated that there are more than 11,000 
teachers now employed in Nigeria, the 
majority of them not certificated. The 
Union of Teachers endorses the esti- 
mate of the Government ten-year plan 
for Nigeria that 80,000 teachers will 
be required to provide education for 
the children of the country. The 
Union of Teachers has worked to im- 
prove salaries and tenure, while the 
Government with the resources avail- 
able has pursued a policy of dividing 
the increased revenues between the 
improvement of salaries of teachers 
now employed and employing addi- 
tional teachers for villages not yet 
supplied with schools. Government 
expenditures for the support of edu- 
eation are approximately £500,000 a 
year and are increasing steadily. 
Grants-in-aid to schools operated by 
the missions, but subject to govern- 
ment inspection and approval consti- 
tute the largest single expenditure 
for education. These expenditures 
are supplemented by direct govern- 
ment grants for government secon- 
dary schools and colleges and by 
native authorities as well as by sums 
from church sources for mission 
schools and colleges. 


IMPROVING THE STANDARD OF LIFE 


In the territory served by the 
Church Missionary Society, Awka 
College, besides training many of the 
teachers and ministers for that area, 
has recently undertaken a program of 
practical agriculture and soil conser- 
vation. An agricultural missionary 

















with headquarters at Awka is enlist- 
ing the cooperation of the villages, 
the schools, and the churches over a 
wide area. They supplement the pro- 
gram of the government-trained rural 
science masters who work in the 
larger school centers. In this area, 
one finds grass growing on the school 
and church compounds which pre- 
vents the soil from washing away. 
Also, one finds school gardens in 
which a rotation is demonstrated and 
all waste material is carefully kept in 
composts to furnish humus and fer- 
tilizer for depleted soils. Much im- 
provement in the diet of the people 
has been made through the distribu- 
tion of better seed, poultry, rabbits, 
ete. 

There is wide difference in the ex- 
tent and character of education avail- 
able in the different provinces of the 
territories and there is further varia- 
tion in different communities of each 
province. These differences go back 
to the extent to which the people re- 
sponded to the effort of the early 
missions. For example, the Church 
of Scotland began work in Eastern 
Nigeria in 1846. After one hundred 
years there is a school in almost every 
village in the densely populated area 
served by this Mission, and the Hope 
Waddell Institution at Calabar has 
for many years served as an impor- 
tant training center for teachers. 
School facilities in some of these com- 
munities would be comparable with 
those in some of the less developed 
counties of Mississippi. On the other 
hand, Northern Nigeria, which was 
amalgamated with the rest of Nigeria 
in 1914, is dominantly Moslem, and 
Christian missions have made little 
headway there. Less than two per 
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cent of the children in this area are 
enrolled in school. There are some 
33,426 voluntary Koranic schools, re- 
porting 183,374 pupils, but their chief 
concern is to have the children learn 
to repeat portions of the Koran. There 
are, however, in some of the larger 
cities such as Kano, schools of Moslem 
law where the learning of Islam is 
kept up. Government schools recently 
established in this area are training 
teachers, but until there are more vil- 
lage schools, the colleges have diffi- 
culty getting students from the most 
needy communities. Thus we found 
that the Samaru Agricultural School 
took many boys from the South be- 
cause there were not enough qualified 
applicants from the territory it is de- 
signed to serve. A Literature Bureau 
has been set up at Zaria to serve the 
Northern Provinces and the chiefs 
and emirs are cooperating with gov- 
ernment efforts to supply reading ma- 
terial in their own language and to 
lay the foundation for more village 
education. Increasing contacts with 
the outside world have made them 
want the means of sharing in the civ- 
ilization of the larger world, and lit- 
eracy is the first step. A framework 
has been set up, and the leaven is at 
work, but it will take a long time to 
reach all of the people. 

A resettlement project in Anchau 
in Northern Nigeria, which began as 
a health project to stamp out sleeping 
sickness, so improved the health and 
agriculture of the people that they 
proceeded to set up village schools for 
both children and adults. The project 
involved the collaboration of nearly 
every department of the Government: 
health, education, agriculture, for- 
estry, and welfare, and the people re- 
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sponded eagerly. The Farm School 
at Oyo is another practical demon- 
stration which is helping the people 
to a higher standard of life. Twelve 
boys are accepted each year and they 
stay two years. They are about fif- 
teen years of age and they are care- 
fully chosen from village schools. On 
one farm the boys practice mixed 
farming using oxen for plowing; on 
another they learn the production of 
cattle but all cultivation is by hand; 
on the third they learn the care of 
small livestock — pigs, goats, and 
chickens. The second year each boy 
cultivates one and one-half acres for 
himself, and then he is ready to set 
up for himself. It is a well-thought- 
out plan, just far enough ahead of the 
practices of the people to represent a 
distinct advance and yet simple 
enough to be adopted. 

These two projects call attention to 
the conditions which confront most of 
tropical Africa on which any system 
of education must be based. Wherever 
a primitive standard of life prevails, 
education to be successful must im- 
prove the standard of life. This means 
more wants must be created and sup- 
plied. It requires effort, skill, and in- 
ereased production to live in more 
comfortable homes, to have a well- 
balanced food supply, and to have 
sanitation and health. These things 
must be undertaken in simple terms 
to win the cooperation of the people 
and to help them forward a step at a 
time. 


TuE Goup Coast 


The Gold Coast, the second largest 
territory, is a progressive country 
which enjoys a somewhat better in- 
come in proportion to population than 


the other West African countries, 
The chief basis for the prosperity of 
the Gold Coast was the development 
of cocoa as a cash crop. Its possibili- 
ties were recognized and encouraged, 
not through concessions or large plan- 
tations, but through the native hold. 
ings and the traditional system of 
land tenure. Sir Gordon Guggisberg, 
the Governor of the Gold Coast, after 
the war of 1914-1918, encouraged this 
movement until, at one time, the Gold 
Coast was producing nearly 75 per 
eent of the world’s supply of cocoa. 
The spread of cocoa to other West 
African countries, disease, and soil 
erosion have somewhat lowered this 
percentage, but the Gold Coast is still 
the jiargest producer of this world 
commodity. The country has devel- 
oped a harbor at Takoradi, built over 
five hundred miles of railway and 
many miles of improved highways. 
Achimota College, near the capital 
city of Accra, was founded in 1925 by 
Sir Gordon Guggisberg to provide 
‘fan institution at which the African 
youth will receive, first and foremost, 
character training of such a nature as 
wiil fit him to be a good citizen; see- 
ondly, the higher education neces- 
sary to enable him to become a leader 
in thought, in the professions, or in 
industry among his fellow country- 
men.’’ The original plant cost about 
£600,000 and other substantial addi- 
tions have been made. Achimota Col- 
lege enrolls more than six hundred 
students and is today the outstanding 
college in all West Africa. It is of 
special interest to Americans. Mr. 
Alexander Fraser, the first principal, 
was a great friend and admirer of Dr. 
H. B. Frissell, a former principal of 
Hampton Institute. Mr. Fraser also 
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selected as vice-principal, Dr. J. E. K. 
Aggrey, a native of the Gold Coast, 
who completed his education at Liv- 
ingstone College and at Columbia 
University and was at one time a 
member of the Livingstone College 
faculty. The Achimota coat of arms 
shows the black and white keys of the 
piano, illustrating the figure often used 
by Dr. Aggrey that while tunes could 
be played on the black keys or the 
white keys, full harmony required 
the use of both. In his brief career 
he exercised a profound influence on 
educational policies in all Africa and 
exemplified at its best the possibilities 
of the educated African. 

Back of these progressive policies, 
missionary effort was responsible for 
the first schools and for the develop- 
ment of African leaders. The English 
Methodists opened a mission and 
school on the coast in 1834, and this 
was followed by the Church Mission- 
ary Society, by the Church of Scot- 
land, the Roman Catholics, and the 
Germans in the Basle Mission which 
has been taken over by the Church of 
Scotland. The AME Zion Church 
also has missions and schools in the 
Gold Coast. It was through these 
Methodist schools that Dr. Aggrey got 
his start and was encouraged to com- 
plete his education in the United 
States. As in Nigeria, most of the 
missionary activity was along the 
coast where transport and contact 
with the outside world was more 
readily maintained, but with the de- 
velopment of highways and the rail- 
way, missions have expanded into the 
interior. The Northern Territories, 
however, are much less developed, and 
Moslem influences in this area, while 
not quite so strong as in Nigeria, are 


significant. British authority has op- 
erated largely through indirect rule, 
and native customs and rulers have 
continued to function with slight 
modification. The Report of the Ed- 
ucation Department for the year 1943- 
1944 showed that expenditures on 
education, apart from that on Achi- 
mota College, were £286,226. Over 
£200,000 were given as grants-in-aid 
to mission and native authority 
schools. Native administration grants 
to schools, the equivalent of local tax- 
ation, amounted to £24,278. Achi- 
mota College received a regular ap- 
propriation of £54,000 plus special 
grants of £2,736. All of these sums 
were supplemented by school fees and 
by mission and other funds. The to- 
tal enrolment in government and gov- 
ernment-assisted schools was 69,082 
and in non-assisted schools, 44,349, a 
grand total of 113,431 in schools from 
which reports were obtained. 

The Government has recently taken 
steps to provide more schools in the 
Northern Territories. A central school 
has been established at Tamale, to 
which a training college for teachers 
has been attached. At the time of our 
visit in 1945, there were 280 boys in 
the boarding school and thirty-two in 
the training college. The purpose is 
to train teachers for native adminis- 
tration schools and to open these as 
rapidly as a staff can be trained. 
These schools at central points would 
in turn supply teachers for the 
smaller village schools. The teachers 
and officials with whom we talked 
thought, that at this rate of expan- 
sion, it would require about twenty 
years to provide teachers and schools 
for all of the villages. 

The territory is making comprehen- 
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sive plans not only for education but 
for a well-rounded program of agri- 
culture, local industries, health, and 
welfare. The income tax, which has 
been recently introduced, is an im- 
portant source of revenue and it re- 
tains for the benefit of the country a 
portion of the profits of mining and 
other companies. The influence of 
Achimota College with the increasing 
numbers of students who have pur- 
sued advanced studies in Great Brit- 
ain is responsible for an increasing 
number of Africans in education and 
other government posts. Nowhere did 
we meet Africans with a greater sense 
of public service or find such free and 
natural professional and social con- 
tacts between Africans and Euro- 
peans. 


Sierra LEONE 
Through the efforts of William 


Wilberforce, Sierra Leone, in 1791, 
became a refuge for freed slaves from 
North America. In the following 
year, the first settlers arrived and in 
all some 12,000 freedmen were set- 
tled there. Their descendants, who 
make up a considerable part of the 
population of Freetown and the en- 
tire coastal area, have kept up Euro- 
pean ways and speak English as their 
mother tongue. In 1827, the Church 
Missionary Society of Great Britain 
founded Fourah Bay College in Free- 
town, primarily for the purpose of 
training ministers, teachers, and lay 
workers for the church. This is the 
oldest college in the British area, and 
it has played a significant part in the 
educational life of Sierra Leone and 
other countries of West Africa. The 
College became affiliated with the Uni- 
versity of Durham in 1876, and stu- 


dents who pass the examinations of 
that University are awarded their 
degrees. Many Americans will re- 
member pleasantly one of the African 
members of the Fourah Bay College 
faculty, Mr. Robert Gardiner, who 
visited a number of American col. 
leges a few years ago. The Navy re- 
quired the college during the war and 
at the time of our visit in 1945 the 
college was housed in temporary quar- 
ters at Mabang. It was expected that 
compensation when agreed upon 
would enable the college to develop 
on a larger site in Freetown. The in- 
stitution has a fine record of service 
and looks forward to greater useful- 
ness. It is an arts college with a 
theological department. 

In Sierra Leone, there is a some- 
what sharper division between the 
coast, which is known as the Colony, 
and the interior, which is known as 
the Protectorate. The Protectorate 
has been under British rule since 
1896. The population consists of sev- 
eral distinct tribal groups speaking 
different languages, and in the North- 
ern area, the Moslem influence in 
strong. In addition to the Church 
Missionary Society, the American 
United Brethren in Christ Mission or- 
ganized work in the Protectorate in 
1856. Their work has grown stead- 
ily, and it is today one of the strong- 
est missions. In this area, the Prot- 
estant missions work together with 
excellent results. Thus a union col- 
lege is maintained by several mission 
groups at Bunumbu. 

As in the other colonies, the govern- 
ernment makes grants to the schools 
and colleges under the missions and 
also undertakes to maintain schools 
for the training of agricultural work- 
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ers and teachers. The school and the 
Experiment Station at N’Jala is one 
of the most important centers. 

This sketch gives something of the 
background of the present state of 
education in different colonies. Mis- 
sions have made a contribution com- 
parable to that made by church or- 
ganizations in the education of the 
colored people in the South following 
the Civil War. Negroes trained in 
the schools established by these church 
agencies became teachers in the pub- 
lie schools and they helped to train 
others to take charge of the rural 
schools. A comparable movement is 
under way in British West Africa; 
but, just as in the South, the state in- 
stitutions are now overtaking the pri- 
vate and church-related institutions 
in income and student body, as well 
as in scope and character of oppor- 
tunity, so the government-supported 
institutions in West Africa will in the 
future carry a much larger respon- 
sibility. The mission schools and col- 
leges have also brought to the service 
of the native Africans persons of 
genuine interest in their welfare, per- 
sons who have a sympathetic under- 
standing of African cultural life. A 
popular idea prevails that mission 
teachers oppose all native customs. 
On the contrary, well-educated mis- 
sion workers have been pioneers in 
understanding the languages and na- 
tive customs and in emphasizing the 
importance of anthropology and re- 
lated studies as a part of the training 
for effective work in Africa. These 
scholars have shown that by taking 
the time to understand native life 
they can introduce new practices and 
new influences in ways that will elicit 
the cooperation of the people, whereas 


to impose new ways without such a 
sympathetic approach usually brings 
a reaction of either resistance or in- 
difference. This experience throws 
light on all efforts to promote sanita- 
tion and public measures for health, 
better practices in agriculture, and a 
better balanced diet. 


TyYPEs oF EpucATED AFRICAN LEADERS 


What is taking place in the spread 
of education in Africa may be illus- 
trated by the experience and work of 
three persons whom we visited on our 
trip. Mr. Alvan Ikoku, B.A., a prod- 
uct of a mission school in Eastern Ni- 
geria, established an independent sec- 
ondary school, which he named in 
honor of Dr. J. E. K. Aggrey, the Ag- 
grey Memorial College. It is partly 
supported by fees, but the College 
also receives a government grant. At 
the time of our visit, there were 250 
boys enrolled and a unit housing a 
school for girls was to be erected 
shortly. Less than fifty years ago, 
slavery and some of the worst heathen 
rites were practiced in a famous cen- 
ter known as the Long Juju in this 
community. The transformation that 
is taking place through native lead- 
ers educated under mission auspices 
is bringing a new civilization. 

A mission school, hospital, and dis- 
pensary of the Church of Scotland 
Mission was founded and directed by 
Dr. Francis A. Ibiam, who began his 
education in the local mission school. 
He afterward completed his education 
in medicine at St. Andrew’s Univer- 
sity in Seotland. His wife, who ac- 
companied him to Scotland, graduated 
as a nurse. Returning to his home 
community, they established a hospi- 
tal and a dispensary which is render- 
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ing a much needed medical service in 
a thickly populated rural area. Dr. 
Ibiam talked to us not only about 
health and medical problems, but his 
diseussion of the needs of education 
in Nigeria put forward observations 
that were as thoughtful and as sound 
as any that we obtained. Recognizing 
the need of higher education, he 
placed the first emphasis on expand- 
ing village education and instructing 
the people in health, agriculture, and 
home and community activities. 

In the Gold Coast, Chief Matekole 
in Krobo, the capital village of his 
state, talked to us about the health 
and agricultural needs of his people. 
He was a comparatively young man 
who had recently graduated from 
Achimota College. The people had 
hesitated to choose so young a chief, 
but they felt that his education had 
fitted him for a larger service to his 
people, and they were not, disappoint- 
ed. He was loyal to his elders, always 
persuading the people to accept the 
improved ways which he _ recom- 
mended, and never going faster than 
they were prepared to follow. He was 
particularly proud of the school in 
the Village of Krobo which was sup- 
ported wholly by native administra- 
tion funds. There was nothing re- 
markable about the building, but the 
teachers were carefully chosen men 
and women from the teacher training 
colleges operated by the government 
and missions. They constituted an 


excellent teaching staff, and the pro- 
gram of instruction ranged from be- 
ginners through Standard VII. This 
young educated chief was showing 
great wisdom and resourcefulness in 
leading his people to a better stand- 
ard of life. 


Future TRENDS 


There is every indication of a rapid 
improvement of educational facilities 
in British West Africa. During the 
war, the people of Britain were deep. 
ly moved by the loyalty and the sup- 
port of the colonies when the outcome 
of the war seemed so much in doubt. 
One of the evidences of this determi- 
nation on the part of the British peo- 
ple to put forward every effort for 
the development and the speeding up 
of self-government of the colonies was 
the passage in 1940 of the Colonial 
Welfare and Development Act. As 
subsequently amended, this act pro- 
vides a fund of £120,000,000 spread 
over a period of ten years. It is an 
outright grant and not a loan to the 
colonies, and it may be expected to 
hasten public improvements and to 
build up industries and public utili- 
ties, such as water supplies, electric 
power, and the development of high- 
ways and communications, harbor 
and other improvements. A _ portion 
of the funds will be available for 
capital outlays for educational pur- 
poses. 


Mass Education 

A second step was a Parliamentary 
Commission which issued a report on 
Mass Education in African Soctety. 
The Foreword of this report contains 
a concise and significant statement of 
policy. 

‘In its responsibility for the wel- 
fare and development of the people of 
the Colonial Empire, the goal which 
the British Government has set before 
itself is clear. 

‘It is to secure: (1) the improve- 
ment of the health and living condi- 
tions of the people; (2) the improve- 
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ment of their well-being in the eco- 
nomic sphere; (3) the development of 
political institutions and_ political 
power until the day arrives when the 
people can become effectively self- 
governing.’’ This report analyzes the 
task of universal education and dis- 
cusses the various steps necessary to 
bring about literacy among adults as 
well as children. It envisages a wide- 
spread development of literature and 
libraries not only in English, but also 
in the native languages. It points out 
the need of the study of language 
problems, the necessity of arriving at 
a working agreement upon the more 
important languages in which books 
and other material can be produced. 
Unfortunately, in no one territory is 
there a single language which would 
serve. The British policy is to ree- 
ognize the important native languages 
and to use the vernacular for the 
first three or four years in the village 
school. After that, English is intro- 
duced, and it is the vehicle of instruc- 
tion in all of the secondary schools 
and colleges. Large numbers of the 
people along the coast and in the 
large towns speak English, and they 
are all anxious to learn it because of 
the obvious advantage in trade and 
commerce. Needless to say, literacy is 
basic to the social, political, and eco- 
nomie development of the peoples. 
There has been, during the present 
generation, a remarkable development 
of literacy among peoples of Russia, 
Turkey, China, and other parts of the 
world. A similar movement is stirring 
in Africa. There are evening schools 
for adults in nearly all of the large 
cities and towns. In Lagos, there are 
more than twenty night schools. This 
movement is further spurred by the 


return of African soldiers from the 
war. During the war, many of these 
people who entered the army illiterate 
are returning literate. They have also 
learned to use machinery and to drive 
ears and have acquired skills in trades 
or industries. If these persons can be 
encouraged to use their skill and also 
to pass on to others the knowledge 
they have acquired, they will be a 
great asset to their various commu- 
nities; but unless they can be offered 
an opportunity to use the knowledge 
and skills they have acquired both for 
themselves and for the advantage of 
their neighbors, they will be sources 
of friction and unrest. This report 
calls attention to the use of the films 
and radio and other techniques for 
mass education, and it suggests the 
wider use of visiting teachers who can 
do much in guiding the efforts of 
teachers in the small village schools 
who are less well-trained. The em- 
phasis is placed very definitely ou the 
community type of education which 
brings into focus the needs of health, 
sanitation, and farm and home life. 
This report is a thoroughly con- 
structive document. At the time of 
our visit, projects in mass education 
and in the creation of literature, both 
through books and current publica- 
tions, were being undertaken with 
very hopeful results. 


Higher Education 

A Parliamentary Commission on 
Higher Education in West Africa vis- 
ited the countries in 1944 and has re- 
cently made its report. Native Afri- 
cans were included in the membership 
of this Commission. The report on 
higher education contains a majority 
report and a minority report, and it is 
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not yet clear to what extent the ma- 
jority or the minority report will be 
followed in government policies. The 
majority report recommends the de- 
velopment of a university college in 
each of the three major territories, 
Sierra Leone, the Gold Coast, and Ni- 
geria. The minority report recom- 
mends the establishment at once of a 
West African university with ad- 
vanced studies in the arts and sciences 
and with professional schools of medi- 
cine, agriculture, engineering, veter- 
inary science, forestry, and education. 
It recommends that this university 
should be located in Ibadan, Nigeria, 
the largest city of West Africa. The 
report further recommends the estab- 
lishment of three territorial colleges, 
one each in Nigeria, the Gold Coast, 
and Sierra Leone. These colleges 
would offer work in the undergrad- 
uate fields with special points of em- 
phasis as might be required and they 
would be related to the university as 
would all experiment stations in agri- 
culture, forestry, veterinary science, 
etc. The point is made that these ter- 
ritorial colleges would in time become 
university colleges, but that it would 
be simpler to erect the plant and to 
staff one first-rate university now 
than to undertake to scatter their ef- 
forts over three; and also at the pres- 
ent time, there are not more students 
ready for advanced and professional 
work than could be handled in a sin- 
gle institution. The report on higher 
education also makes a distinct plea 
for adult education as a part of the 
program through its extension service 
of each of the territorial colleges. 
There would also be arrangements for 
bringing to these colleges adult stu- 
dents for short periods during which 


they could be given instruction in 
various fields in which they are 
interested. 


SUMMARY 


In West Africa, the British coun- 
tries are well in the lead in facilities 
for education both in the extent and 
range of opportunity. While there 
are many areas wholly lacking village 
schools, enough centers have been es- 
tablished to constitute the framework 
of a system which needs only to be 
expanded as staff and funds are avail- 
able. The people are alert and eager 
to learn. One of the most encourag- 
ing signs of progress is the number of 
village schools operated by native ad- 
ministrations, or local taxation. Some. 
times ‘‘bush-schools’’ are conducted 
on a voluntary basis by persons who 
learned to read and write in a village 
school. 

Government funds are largely ex- 
pended as grants-in-aid through vol- 
untary agencies, the schools being 
subject to government inspection and 
report. Missions of all faiths are 
treated alike and official inspection 
deals only with the educational as- 
pects of the program, the missions 
having complete freedom in religious 
matters. Underneath many surface 
differences there is excellent coopera- 
tion in basic matters. This frequently 
makes possible the employment of 
specialized services for buildings, for 
health, agriculture and literacy pro- 
grams. Also the visiting teacher, 
sometimes a minister as well, is doing 
pioneer work among homes and com- 
munities—a work similar to that of 
the Jeanes visiting teachers in the 
South. 

Secondary schools which inelude 
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the junior colleges in these territories 
enrolled 11,670 pupils in 1942. While 
this is not an impressive figure in re- 
lation to the total population, it is a 
very significant figure, and the num- 
ber is much larger than in other ter- 
ritories. The enrolment is growing 
rapidly and indicates that the pro- 
posal for a West African University 
is a timely undertaking. 

Some of the government and mis- 
sion colleges are affiliated with Lon- 
don University or other British uni- 
versities and a few able students suc- 
ceed in passing examinations for the 
B.A. degree. A larger number com- 
plete their education in British insti- 
tutions and a few come to the United 
States for further study. In 1944, 
there were 249 students in Great Brit- 
ain from British West Africa, many 
of them on government scholarships. 
Medicine led with 76, followed by law 
with 36. Most of these persons will 
return to fill important posts in gov- 
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ernment, agriculture, health, educa- 
tion and business fields. It is easy to 
capitalize the discontent of the primi- 
tive people when they first come in 
contact with the comforts and ameni- 
ties of western civilization and there 
are forces that take advantage of this 
opportunity for selfish purposes, leav- 
ing the people disillusioned and in a 
difficult frame of mind. The hope of 
the countries lies in extending the re- 
markable cooperation that is being 
built up between Africans and Euro- 
peans. Results are not spectacular, 
but the gains are substantial and per- 
manent. British colonies in Africa 
look forward to increasing autonomy 
and ultimate self-government. In the 
meantime, they have protection, sta- 
bility, and the sympathetic assistance 
of the British people in the compli- 
cated tasks of economic development, 
education, and adjustment from a 
feudal, primitive society to commer- 
cial and cultural relationships with 
the modern world. 











CHAPTER IX 


EDUCATION IN BRITISH CENTRAL AND SOUTH AFRICA 


MARGARET WRONG 


THE BacKGROUND 
Geography 


The Protectorates of Nyasaland and 
Northern Rhodesia are in the tropics, 
the Northernmost point of Nyasaland 
being 700 miles south of the equator. 
Nyasaland is a narrow strip 520 miles 
long and 50 to 100 miles wide adjoin- 
ing Northern Rhodesia to the West. 
The trough of the Great Rift Valley 
runs through it, covered at its deep- 
est part by the waters of Lake Nyasa. 
Along the lake shore and its outlet, 
the altitude falls to 120 feet above sea 
level, but most of the country is up- 
lands and hills where the altitude 
reaches 8,000 to 10,000 feet. The 
country is agricultural and there is 
no mining industry. The main export 
crops are tobacco and cotton grown by 
African farmers and tea from Euro- 
pean estates in the South. Cattle are 
kept in the North and an African 
dairy industry produces ghee. Most 
of Northern Rhodesia is on the cen- 
tral African plateau with an average 
elevation of 4,000 feet falling to 1,000 
in the Zambezi and Luangwa valleys. 
Nearly the whole territory is covered 
with bush and serub and soil fertility 
is low. Maize, tobacco, wheat and 
mixed vegetables are grown. There 
are tracts of sand, desert and marsh- 
land and over large areas tsetse fly 
prevents the keeping of cattle. The 
wealth of the country is in the cop- 
per mines. 

Southern Rhodesia lies on the pla- 
teau to the South of the Zambezi 


river. It is a country with a settled 
European farming population. Maize 
is the main crop grown by Africans, 
There is mineral wealth including 
gold and coal. 

Bechuanaland, SBasutoland and 
Swaziland are inset in the Union of 
South Africa. Bechuanaland is in 
the high central basin of the Zambezi 
and Limpopo river systems, the aver. 
age altitude being over 3,000 feet. To 
the East there are some hills but the 
rest of the territory is an undulating 
plain with great waterless areas save 
where bore holes and dams have been 
established. The livestock industry is 
the mainstay of the economic life of 
the country. Basutoland is a moun- 
tainous, well-watered territory with 
altitudes from 5,000 to 11,000 feet, 
and a climate with extremes of heat 
and cold. Cattle and sheep are raised 
and horses and donkeys are used for 
transport. The most important ex- 
ports are wool, wheat, mohair and 
cattle. Swaziland is a hilly territory 
with altitudes ranging from 5,000 to 
300 feet. About 75 per cent is used 
for grazing. An African dairy indus- 
try is developing. 

South West Africa is bordered by 
Bechuanaland to the East. Land on 
this plateau ranges from grazing and 
arable tracts to desert and bush. To 
the West, the boundary is the Atlan- 
tie Ocean and along the shore there is 
a belt of desert. There are some min- 
ing developments. Africans keep stock 
and practice a subsistence economy. 
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Of these seven territories, South 
West Africa alone borders on the sea. 
Exports for overseas markets must be 
transported by the others to ports in 
South Africa or Portuguese East or 
West Africa. The development of 
rail communications from ports to the 
interior has been greatly influenced 
by the requirements of mining cen- 
tres. The transport of produce pre- 
sents difficulties which are often par- 
ticularly acute for African producers. 
A report comments as follows on the 
situation in Northern Rhodesia : 


The difficulties of transport over most 
parts of the Territory are so great that 


ford to purchase a wagon or cart. They 
are reduced to employing sledges which can 
only carry a small load and are most de- 
structive of roads and paths.’’! 


Population 


The following table gives estimates 
of the density in each territory, but 
for a true picture it must be remem- 
bered that the distribution of popula- 
tion ranges from concentrations at 
mines, European centres and in fer- 
tile districts to a fraction of one per 
cent in desert areas. The proportion 
of Africans to Europeans in each 
territory should be noted. 


TABLE I 


AREA AND ESTIMATED POPULATION AND POPULATION DENSITY IN BRITISH CENTRAL AND SOUTH 
WEST AFRICA BY COUNTRIES 








Population* Density 

Area in Asiatic Per 
Square and Square 

Country Miles African European Colored Total Mile 
I, 37,596 1,635,804 1,894 1,631 1,639,329 42.6 
Northern Rhodesia -........ 290,320 1,544,000 13,000 537 1,557,537 5.3 
Southern Rhodesia ——-...... 150,344 1,283,581 55419 1,289,000 8.6 
Beuchuanaland -___...........-- 275,000 257,964 1,899 3,793 262,756 1.05 
5 SS | eee 11,716 559,273 1,434 1,604 562,311 47.99 
ee, eas 6,705 153,270 2,740 705 156,715 23.37 
South West Africa... 317,725 283,517 31,049 314,566 .98 





*Estimates of African population are often approximate. Sources range from Census returns of 


1936 and reports from 1938 to 1944. 


even crops such as cotton and ground-nuts 
which might be able to stand the long and 
expensive transit to the coast can at pres- 
ent only be grown profitably within a lim- 
ited distance of the railway. Outside this 
restricted area, ordinary export crops are 
now practically out of the question, even if 
the market is in Northern Rhodesia itself. 
The extent of the handicap imposed by these 
conditions needs no emphasis, and it is espe- 
cially severe on native producers. Over the 
greater part of the country the impossibility 
of keeping cattle puts wheeled transport out 
of their reach and in any case there are few 
feeder roads. In the railway area they are 
better off, but even there very few can af- 


African Inhabitants 


The African peoples of these terri- 
tories differ widely in origin and cul- 
ture. In the deserts of Bechuanaland, 
a dying remnant of early inhabitants 
—the Bushmen—eke out a precarious 
existence as hunters. In South West 
Africa, there are a few Hottentots— 
a mixttre of Bushmen with other 
stock—who raise cattle and sheep. But 


1 Report of the Commission Appointed to 
Enquire into the Financial and Economic 
Position of Northern Rhodesia. H. M. Sta- 
tionery Office. Colonial No. 145. 1938. 
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the great majority of African inhabi- 
tants are Bantu, so called because of 
similarities in the many languages 
they speak. They are a mixture of 
Negro and Hamitie peoples who came 
from further North in a series of mi- 
grations and overran great areas. 
There are many physical types. 

They usually combine the keeping 
of cattle and agriculture. Cattle have 
a religious significance which makes 
them reluctant to reduce the size of 
herds in relation to available pasture. 
They use cattle as a bank, increasing 
their herds as Europeans would in- 
crease their savings accounts. This 
results in overstocking and is one of 
the causes of soil erosion, a general 
problem in all these territories to a 
greater or lesser extent. They have 
practiced a shifting cultivation, let- 
ting land return to bush and culti- 
vating new areas. Unless a consider- 
able amount of land is available this 
method of extensive cultivation ex- 
hausts the soil and encourages erosion. 

The people live for the most part in 
small villages which vary in type. A 
usual form is a number of huts 
grouped around a central space with 
cultivated land radiating out from 
the settlement. They have fenced en- 
closures for cattle to protect them 
from wild beasts or other marauders. 
In Bechuanaland, some settlements 
are large enough to form considerable 
towns, such as Serowe with some 
25,000 inhabitants. 

There is great variety in forms of 
government which range from a col- 
lection of clans without any strong 
centralized authority to closely knit 
units under a powerful chief. The 
Basuto are an example of such a unit. 
Remnants of tribes in Basutoland 


were welded together by Chief 
Moshesh to such good purpose that to. 
day the Basuto have many of the at- 
tributes of a nation including a eo. 
herent social structure, strong tradi- 
tions and a common language. 

Movements of Bantu people were 
taking place when early European 
settlers reached the Cape. One exam. 
ple of such a movement was the revolt 
against the military despot Chaka and 
the migration to Nyasaland of those 
who cast off allegiance to him. There, 
they conquered and exacted tribute 
from local tribes and settled among 
them. 

The general picture of the African 
inhabitants of these territories is that 
of a great mixture of tribes and lan- 
guages. In Northern Rhodesia for in- 
stance, ‘‘some seventy tribes roughly 
fall into five groups according to their 
allegiance, languages and customs. It 
is not uncommon to find a group of 
villages of one tribe surrounded by 
villages of another tribe, or that tribes 
extend into neighboring territories, 
and have a paramount chief residing 
in a foreign country. Each of these 
tribes had its own system of native 
government, varying from the highly 
centralized government of the Lozi to 
small chiefs with only two or three 
subject villages.’’? 

It is estimated that in Northern 
Rhodesia, six principal languages are 
spoken and a large number of dialects. 

Generalizations about the political, 
economic and social structure of the 
African inhabitants are likely to be 
erroneous, but it is true to say that 
their life is bound up with the land, 
not only because of their occupations 


2 Hailey, An African Survey. Oxford Uni- 
versity Press. 1938. p. 452. 
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as pastoralists and agriculturalists, 
but because of beliefs in the continued 
presence of ancestral spirits on the 
scene of their earthly labors. 

Before the coming of Europeans, 
war and slave-raiding were wide- 
spread. Livingstone, who reached 
Lake Nyasa in 1859, described the 
horrors of the slave trade carried on 
by Arabs assisted by African tribes, 
and declared his aim to make in Af- 
rica ‘‘an open path for commerce and 
Christianity.’’ The extinction of the 
Arab slave trade, the ending of tribal 
wars and the establishment of a rule 
of laws has made possible the spread 
of education. 


GOVERNMENT 


_ Native Authorities.—Responsibility 
for many aspects of the local govern- 
ment of Africans rests.on hereditary 
chiefs and their councils. A number 
of chiefs—such as the Paramount 
Chiefs of Barotseland and Basutoland 
—exercise much authority. Native au- 
thorities judge a wide range of cases, 
adjust questions of land tenure ac- 
cording to customary law, enforce a 
variety of regulations, develop needed 
amenities and are the link between 
the people and the central authority. 
In some territories, chiefs collect 
taxes for the central authority as well 
as local dues; in others this is done by 
a district officer representing that au- 
thority. Native treasuries vary greatly 
in the funds at their disposal. In ad- 
dition to the upkeep of the machinery 
of local government, a number make 
grants for public services. In some of 
their budgets, education is taking a 
prominent place. For instance, over 
40 per cent of the revenue of the 
Bechuanaland native treasuries in 


1938-39 was allotted to education. Af- 
ricans with a modern education some- 
times complain of slow development 
under chiefs. Devolution of respon- 
sibility to Native authorities involves 
the education of local officials, compe- 
tent to take responsibility in a rapid- 
ly changing world. 

Central Administration.—The ad- 
ministration of these seven territories 
falls into four categories. 

Nyasaland and Northern Rhodesia 
have been under Crown Colony gov- 
ernment since the nineties of the last 
century. In the early days of Euro- 
pean penetration large parts of these 
territories were administered by char- 
tered companies. Under Crown Col- 
ony rule, the governor of a territory, 
assisted by an executive and legisla- 
tive council, is responsible to the See- 
retary of State for the Colonies in 
London. Legislative proposals and 
ordinances or regulations having the 
force of law are submitted to the Sec- 
retary of State for previous consid- 
eration. One advance towards self- 
government is through adding mem- 
bers elected locally to the official and 
nominated members of the Legislative 
Council. For instance, the Legisla- 
tive Council of the Gold Coast, West 
Africa, now has a majority of Afri- 
can-elected members. Elected mem- 
bers representing the European com- 
munity form an influential group in 
the Northern Rhodesia Council where 
African interests are watched by a 
European nominated by the Gover- 
nor. This member has expressed the 
hope that there will be Africans in 
the Legislative Council in 1947. An 
African representative council is also 
being set up. Nyasaland established 
provincial councils in 1944 and a pro- 








ot 


tectorate council is now in being. On 
this council, there is a substantial ele- 
ment of educated Africans’ both 
among the chiefs and other members. 
One chief and two non-chiefs on the 
council are members of the Nyasaland 
African Congress which is the nearest 
approach to an African political par- 
ty in East Africa. The Congress is 
pressing for African representation 
on the legislative council and for great 
advanees in education. Though the 
formal provision of control is the 
same for all Crown Colonies, the ef- 
fectiveness of direct control by the 
British Government varies with the 
degree of representation of local com- 
munities. 

Basutoland, Bechuanaland 
Swaziland are High Commission Ter- 
ritories for which the British High 
Commissioner resident in South Af- 
rica legislates by proclamation as the 
representative of the British Govern- 
ment. Responsibility in London for 
these territories is vested in the Sec- 
retary of State for the Dominions. 
The Commissioner is advised by coun- 
cils of Europeans and councils of 
Chiefs in each territory. Though the 
economic life of these territories is 
bound up with that of the Union of 
South Africa, Africans of the terri- 
tories strongly oppose political in- 
corporation in the Union. 

Southern Rhodesia since 1923, when 
the present constitution was granted, 
has stood between a dominion subject 
to no external control and a colony. 
The Rhodesian Legislative Assembly 
composed of Europeans, can legislate 
for the territory but certain classes of 
legislation and certain executive acts 
relating in the main to the conduct of 
the affairs of African peoples, must 


and 
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have the assent of the British Govern- 
ment before being put into effect. Up 
to the present time, this assent has not 
been refused. Self-government means 
to Europeans in Southern Rhodesia, 
as it does in the Union of South Af. 
rica, government of an African ma- 
jority by a European minority. 

South West Africa, formerly a Ger- 
man colony, since the war of 1914-18, 
has been a South African mandate, 
It has a legislative assembly of Euro- 
peans with an elected majority. South 
Africa is now pressing for its ineor- 
poration in the Union. 

Land.—The alienation of land by 
chiefs to Europeans and the taking of 
land by Europeans through conquest 
was one cause for the assumption of 
control by the British Government. 
Moshesh and certain other chiefs ap- 
pealed to Queen Victoria for protec- 
tion against exploitation. 

In Nyasaland a system of Native 
Trust Land was established in 1936, 
by which most of the land is vested in 
the Secretary of State for the Colo- 
nies and administered for the use and 
benefit of the native peoples. Land in 
the hands of European planters 
amounts to about 5 per cent of the 
total. Leasing of land by the Central 
Administration must be after consul- 
tation with the Native Authority, and 
rent from such leases goes into a cen- 
tral benefit fund or the Native Trea- 
sury concerned. 

In Northern Rhodesia the preserva- 
tion of native land rights in Barotse- 
land is safeguarded by treaty and 
alienation is not permitted for any 
purpose. Some four and a half per 
cent of the land of the whole terri- 
tory has been alienated to Europeans. 
Native reserves have been demarcated. 
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When this was done in 1927, it was 
recognized that the system would only 
succeed if plans for the development 
of water supplies and other amenities 


" were put into effect. Progress in this 


has been slow. The Director of Agri- 
culture reported in 1937: ‘‘From 
1927 to 1931, an organisation was 
built up... which rightly or wrongly 
was concerned solely with European 
agriculture; again rightly or wrongly 
this organization was swept away in 
two successive waves of retrenchment 
in 1933.’’ 

In Southern Rhodesia, jand has 
been divided into European and Afri- 
ean areas. Though the provision for 
Africans is more adéquate than in 
South Africa, land held for the Afri- 
can majority is less than half what is 
reserved for the European minority. 
The development of agriculture and 
social services in the Native reserves 
is being energetically fostered but fa- 
cilities for export of produce lag be- 
hind those for the European farming 
areas. The policy of territorial segre- 
gation of the races is combined with 
the determination to provide African 
unskilled labor for Europeans. The 
underlying assumption is the same as 
in South Africa, namely, ‘‘a policy 
that assumes that natives will be con- 
fined to the ranks of ‘unskilled’ la- 
bour in industry or of workers on the 
farms; they will not be allowed to 
practise within the sphere of the Eu- 
ropean social organization any of the 
professions which may bring them 
into competition with the European, 
nor will they be allowed any such po- 
litical rights as will give them a direct 
share in the government of the coun- 
try.’8 


3 Tbid., p. 347. 


In the High Commission Terri- 
tories, the least satisfactory situation 
is in Swaziland where in the last cen- 
tury, chiefs made wholesale conces- 
sions to Europeans until today only 
about one-third of the land is in Afri- 
can hands and Africans on European 
farms have no security of tenure. 
Basutoland was declared a British 
Protectorate in the last century to 
prevent further encroachment on the 
lands of the people by the adjoining 
Free State. Any shortage of land to- 
day can be traced to loss of fertile 
lowlands at that time. The Paramount 
Chief allots lands for occupation by 
the various tribes according to cus- 
tomary law. In Bechuanaland, alien- 
ation of land to Europeans led to a 
proclamation that titles would only 
be valid if sanctioned by the British 
Administration. European settlement 
is confined for the most part to a nar- 
row strip on the Eastern border. Five 
tribal areas have been demarcated 
and areas outside these for which no 
tribe has proved occupation are vested 
in the Crown. 

In South West Africa, over 40 per 
cent of the territory was alienated by 
the Germans to Europeans or avail- 
able for alienation. Discontent over 
loss of land led to rebellions and sub- 
sequent confiscation of tribal prop- 
erty and dispersal of tribes. Tribes 
in the Northern part of the territory 
were left comparatively undisturbed 
and this area is now a Native reserve. 
Under the South African mandate, 
some new reserves have been set 
aside and Native Trust Funds for 
Native development have been set up. 


TRANSITION TO A CASH ECONOMY 


3efore the advent of Europeans 
and the introduetion of money as a 
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means of exchange, the people prac- 
ticed a subsistence economy, produc- 
ing most of the necessities of life and 
bartering certain commodities with 
neighboring tribes. This, even in re- 
mote areas, is now giving place to a 
cash economy. Money is required for 
the payment of taxes, for various 
licenses, dues and purchases. Taxes 
range from a poll tax of six shillings 
a year to one of over £2. The people 
want money for the purchase of bi- 
cycles and other imported manufac- 
tured articles. Thus a combination 
of necessity and new desires born of 





NEGRO EDUCATION 


Table II gives approximate figures 
of wage earners. Many of those work. 
ing outside their own territories are 
in South Africa, especially in the cage 
of the High Commission Territories, 
When 50 to 60 per cent of the able 
bodied men are away from the vil 
lages, as in parts of Nyasaland, agri- 
culture is adversely affected. 


RAISING THE STANDARD OF LIFE 


To raise the standard of life of the 
African population, it is essential to 
develop local resources. A memoran- 


dum issued in 1943 by the Govern- 


TABLE II 
NUMBER OF AFRICAN WAGE EARNERS IN AND OUTSIDE VARIOUS COUNTRIES IN BRITISH CENTRAL 
AND SOUTH WEST AFRICA 





Wage Earners 








Wage Earners Outside 

Country Year In Territory Territory Total 

Nyasaland 1938 156,000! 113,500 269,500 
Northern Rhodesia ——....... 1938 97,976 54,254 152,230 
Southern Rhodesia -.......... 1936 he Caren 2 87,659 
pS ESS, eee 1938 dene 59,692 59,692 
IN 555 1938 1,500 14,621 16,121 
= RSTn 1938 6,220 13,946 20,166 
South West Africa _...... 1938 30,899 1,059 31,958 





1 This figure includes not only wage earners but farmers earning money by or in connection with 
the production of economic crops such as tobacco and cotton. 


2No figure obtained. 


® No figure obtained. The number of wage earners in the territory is small. 


contact with the rest of the world, 
stimulates the urge to grow cash crops 
or to earn wages at mines or Euro- 
pean centres. A period away from 
the villages at such centres is consid- 
ered normal for many young men, 
but the majority of those who go to 
labor centres find their way back to 
the villages, for the ties of land and 
kin are strong. Many stay away for 
long periods and some, known in Ny- 
asaland villages as ‘‘the lost ones,’’ 
never return and swell growing urban 
populations composed of people of 
many tribes. Africans are also resi- 
dent on European farms and planta- 
tions in considerable numbers. 


ment of Northern Rhodesia on Native 
Development, defines it as: ‘‘ All those 
measures which . . . will have the ef- 
feet of improving the conditions un- 
der which the African lives and of 
enabling him to live a fuller and 
happier life,’’ and goes on to press 
for the development of local, internal 
trade, as well as of exports so filling 
as many as possible of the needs of 
the people by local production and 
the interchange of local products. It 
sets as the aim of development, to 
raise the standard of life of all the 
people, not only of the few, and 
points out that to achieve this, wide- 
spread education is necessary. 
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HEALTH 


Malnutrition due to ignorance or 
lack of the necessary foodstuffs for a 
palanced diet is widespread. Follow- 
ing on a general survey* intensive 
work on nutrition is being carried on 
in territories under Crown Colony 
rule, Nyasaland being a case in point. 
Worm diseases are widespread. Sleep- 
ing sickness and malaria take a heavy 
toll, as does leprosy in some areas. 
Emphasis is being placed on the im- 
portance of education in the control 
and prevention of disease, as well as 
on the provision of hospital and clini- 
eal services. The Basutoland Gov- 
ernment is giving scholarships for the 
training of African doctors in South 
Africa and pioneering medical work 
has been done by missions. Mines 
provide health services for their work- 
ers but everywhere there is need of 
more adequate state medical services. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF EDUCATION 


All African peoples have made pro- 
vision for training the child to be a 
responsible member of the tribal com- 
munity, but little of this training is 
given through formal instruction. 

The beginning of modern education 
in Africa, as in many other countries, 
was due to Christian missions which 
often were established in a territory 
before a European government. Mis- 
sionaries transcribed African lan- 
guages, prepared the first text books 
and started the first schools in which 
young and old learned to read. From 
these beginnings has grown a great 
network of elementary schools and a 
number of post-elementary institu- 
tions, giving vocational and other 





‘Nutrition in the Colonial Empire, 1939. 


training. A Government Commission 
says of the part played by missions in 
Nyasaland: ‘‘The Missions have a 
place comparable with that of Gov- 
ernment in the moral and material de- 
velopment of the territory . . . with 
the exception of the recently-estab- 
lished Jeanes Training Centre, the 
whole education of the country has 
been supplied by the Missions... even 
apart from the spread of Christianity, 
the secular labours of the Mission 
alone have been a factor of great im- 
portance in the evolution of social and 
economic conditions in Nyasaland.’” 

Missions are still responsible for 
over 90 per cent of all education but 
the State now acknowledges responsi- 
bility and of recent years education 
departments have been set up, some 
provision made for inspection of 
schools and grants-in-aid given to 
missions when schools reached a re- 
quired standard; some government 
institutions and some native authority 
schools have been started. 

In the territories under review 
there are European, Colored (of 
mixed race) and some Asiatics for 
whom education has to be provided, 
as well as for the African population 
(see Table I). This review deals only 
with the provision of education for 
the African majority. 

Table III shows the development of 
elementary education. The proportion 
of children in school varies from un- 
der 10 per cent to over 50 per cent. In 
some districts of Nyasaland and Ba- 
sutoland, it is even higher. But many 
children leave school after two years 
and many of those who attend the un- 


5 Report of the Commission Appointed to 
Enquire into the Financial Position and 
Further Development of Nyasaland. H. M. 
Stationery Office, 1938. Colonial No. 152. 
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aided schools, even though they are 
there for a longer period, do not 
achieve literacy. The elementary edu- 
cation is carried on by missions. The 
number of government elementary 
and Native authority schools is very 
small. The proportion of boys and 
girls in school should be noted, also 
the average attendance as compared 
with enrolment. Full information has 
not been obtained for some territories, 
notably South West Africa. 

The territories under review have 
little or no provision for secondary 


government. Southern Rhodesia has 
Jeanes training at one of the two gov. 
ernment schools and for girls at a mis. 
sion institution. Missions provide 
some medical, agricultural and indus. 
trial training, as do government de. 
partments and mines give some tech. 
nical training to employees. 

The picture is incomplete without 
taking into account education beyond 
the elementary level obtained outside 
the territories. The High Commission 
Territories use the more advanced 
facilities offered in South Africa for 


education within their borders. In secondary, higher and _ vocational 
TABLE III 
STATUS OF ELEMENTARY EDUCATION IN BRITISH CENTRAL AND SOUTH WEST AFRICA, BY 
COUNTRIES 





Govt. Native Authority and Aided Schools! 


Unaided Schools 


Av. 
Girls Total Att. 





Country Year No. Boys No. Enrolment 
Nyasaland ...-. 1944 761 133,393 82,929 216,322 . S23 7 
Northern Rhodesia __..__ 1944 1,002 71,845 30,838 102,683 80% 1,228 59,986 
Southern Rhodesia __.... 1935 1,376 (29,644 31,001)?105,466 57.5% 

Rasutoland _.............. 1944 910 23,554 43,272 66,826 84% 101 15,000 


Basutoland _................ 1944 910 


23,554 43,272 


66,826 84% 101 15,000 


Swaziland ——— soe 102 3,061 4,175 (i ie 90 2,308 


South West Africa® 





1 Complete statistics not obtainable especially of unaided schools, 


2? Ave age attendance. 


21939 total number of schools, 185; enrolment, 16,036. 


Nyasaland, two government-aided sec- 
ondary schools have recently been 
established. Northern Rhodesia offers 
one secondary course; Basutoland has 
one government secondary school— 
some secondary work is offered at one 
or two institutions in Swaziland. 

In all territories there is some vo- 
cational training. Missions, with va- 
rying degrees of efficiency, train 
teachers for their schools. Northern 
Rhodesia and Nyasaland have govern- 
ment Jeanes centres for training vis- 
iting teachers and their families. Spe- 
cial courses are also given at these 
centres for chiefs responsible for local 


training and some government bur- 
saries for such training are given for 
university, medical and agricultural 
courses in South Africa. Students 
also go to South Africa at their own 
expense. From Nyasaland, students 
also go at their own expense to the 
South and the Nyasaland Govern- 
ment is now offering some scholar- 
ships for Makerere College, Uganda, 
the future university for British East 
Africa. Northern Rhodesia is taking 
similar action and some men have also 
been sent on government scholarships 
for advanced training in Britain. 
For territories under Crown Col- 
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ony rule, provision for education is 
considered essential to secure for the 
people : 

(a) ‘‘the improvement of the 
health and living conditions of 
the people ; 

(b) the improvement of their well- 
being in the economic sphere; 

(ec) the development of political 
institutions and political pow- 
er until the day arrives when 
the people can become effec- 
tively self-governing.’’® 


The Spread of Education 


The spread of education depends 
ultimately on the determination to get 
it on the part of the people and on the 
provision of resources for building up 
educational services. 

The desire for education varies 
from indifference in remote areas, 
such as districts of South West Af- 
rica and Bechuanaland, to a continu- 
ous pressure for more schools from 
Basutoland and Nyasaland where the 
habit of sending children to school, 
fostered by the missions, is well estab- 
lished. In Northern Rhodesia, also, 
the school-going habit is spreading 
and missions, Native authorities and 
the government are cooperating in 
some parts in running village board- 
ing schools. The building of rural 
schools is often a communal effort. 
Compulsory education has been inau- 
gurated by two chiefs in Nyasaland 
and successfully introduced in some 
mining centres in Northern Rhodesia 
where the government makes grants- 
in-aid to missions cooperating in the 
management of the schools. In these 
centres, mobility of population and 





8 Mass Education in African Society. Co- 
lonial No. 186, 1944. 


the relaxing of family and tribal dis- 
cipline present difficulties, but never- 
theless, compulsory education is more 
possible than in rural areas, owing to 
the concentration of population and 
freedom from the cycle of the agricul- 
tural year. 

Publie opinion in favor of compul- 
sory education will have to grow in 
strength before its general enforce- 
ment is possible. To many parents, the 
advantage of sending girls to school is 
not obvious. Some will send boys to 
school as literacy makes a wider range 
of work available, but the vocation of 
girls is marriage, therefore the at- 
tendance of boys usually exceeds that 
of girls. But among pastoral people, 
the proportion may be reversed be- 
cause boys herd the cattle. In Basu- 
toland, for instance, there is an inti- 
mate connection between the atten- 
dance of herdboys at school and the 
fencing of grazing lands. If lands 
are fenced, boys could go to school, 
but there is a strong prejudice against 
fencing, and while they are still un- 
fenced, it would be a shock to estab- 
lished custom and a blow to a basic 
industry to make attendance of herd 
boys compulsory. 

School attendance in rural areas 
must be considered in relation to pas- 
toral and agricultural occupations. 
Thus in Bechuanaland, taking cattle 
to outlying cattle posts, raises the 
question of schools following the herd 
boys. Sowing, harvesting and mar- 
keting of tobacco, cotton, maize and 
other eash crops and the claims of 
subsistence agriculture must also be 
taken into account. 

Finance is everywhere limited and 
government grants do not meet the 
needs of existing schools apart from 
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any question of expansion. Some rise 
in government grants is shown in 
most territories over a period of 
years, notably in Northern Rhodesia, 
but missions still carry a lion’s share 
of expense. In 1938 in Nyasaland it 
was estimated that 5 to 10 per cent of 
the cost of schools was met by fees; 
30 per cent by government grants and 
over 50 per cent by missions from 
their overseas resources. Mission 
schools on mission stations benefit by 
medical and other amenities provided. 
Out from the station radiate central 
and village schools supervised from 
the mission. 

Recognition that territories with 
limited revenue cannot create the 
needed social services, including edu- 
eation, led in 1940 to the passing of 
the Colonial Development and Wel- 
fare Act by the British Parliament by 
which contributions are made from 
the British Treasury to assist in co- 
lonial development. ll’ territories 
under Crown colony rule have been 
asked to submit requests for grants 
from this fund for special projects. 
Northern Rhodesia, Nyasaland and 
the High Commission Territories are 
eligible for assistance under this Act. 
But the main source of support for a 
territory - wide educational system 
must come from revenue and the pro- 
vision from this source is conditioned 
by the size of the revenue and by the 
importance attached to education by 
the population. Territories without 
mineral or industrial development, 
such as Nyasaland and Bechuanaland, 
have more limited revenue than those 
with mining development and there- 
fore face widespread difficulties in the 
building up of educational services. 
In territories with a more developed 


economic life and a settled European 
population, such as South Rhodesia, 
the determination of white labor to 
prevent competition from black leads 
to opposition to the employment of 
skilled African labor which reacts on 
the nature and scope of education pro- 
vided after the elementary stages. 


Revenue depends on the develop. 
ment of internal resources and for 
the development of these resources, 
education is required and education 
not only of children but of the whole 
population. ‘‘The general health of 
the whole community, its general well- 
being and prosperity, can only be se- 
cured and maintained if the whole 
mass of the people has a real share in 
education and has some understand- 
ing of its meaning and its purpose... 
without such general share in educa- 
tion and such understanding, true 
democracy cannot function and the 
rising hope of self-government will 
inevitably suffer frustration.’’ 


For such advance, the spread of 
literacy among adults as well as 
among children is considered essen- 
tial. In Northern Rhodesia, literacy 
campaigns have been organized in 
some of the mining compounds by 
missions, with government and mine 
backing, and the extension of such 
campaigns to other sections of the 
population is being planned. The 
provision of reading matter both in 
African languages and in English for 
which there is an increasing demand 
by the people, is now being forwarded 
by governments as well as missions. 
The return of men from service over- 
seas who have become literate in the 
army, is increasing the demand. 


7 Ibid., p. 186. 
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The Future 


Certain lines of advance are clear 
from this brief survey. 

1. The development of adequate 
educational services is only possible 
through the cooperation of Govern- 
ment, Native authorities and missions. 
Central and provincial education 
committees are proving vehicles for 
such cooperation in a number of ter- 
ritories, notably in Northern Rhodesia. 
Further joint planning between mis- 
sions is needed to avoid overlapping, 
and coordinated effort by all govern- 
ment departments to further educa- 
tion is also required. At every point, 
the maximum initiative on the part of 
the people themselves is essential. The 
combination of government and vol- 
untary effort alone can meet the need. 

2. The raising of educational stand- 
ards in the elementary schools, in- 
eluding the regular attendance of 
children and the further education of 
girls, is urgent. This requires the re- 
lating of the school curriculum to the 
life and needs of the people, so that 
they will consider it worth while to 
send children to school and to keep 
them there through the course. Jeanes 
teachers, like their American counter- 
parts, are rendering outstanding serv- 
ices in relating the work and activi- 
ties of the school to the life of the 
community. An increase of training 
and adequate salaries are a condition 
of raining standards. Trained teach- 
ers and more adequate salary scales 
are essential. Teachers from terri- 
tories where salaries are low seek em- 
ployment in those where salaries re- 
flect a.more developed economic life. 
Low salaries also lead to a drift away 


from the teaching profession to other 
callings where remuneration is better, 
such as clerkships in government of- 
fices or business firms. Means of im- 
proving and expanding training and 
conditions of service are under con- 
sideration in a number of territories. 

3. The provision of education be- 
yond the elementary stage including 
technical and professional training is 
necessary, and plans for advance in 
these directions are under considera- 
tion in Crown colony territories. In 
Southern Rhodesia and in South West 
Africa, white labor may oppose the 
training of Africans as skilled work- 
ers. The influence of white labor is 
also felt in Northern Rhodesia. 

4. The extension of facilities for 
education to the whole population, 
adults as well as children, is necessary 
in order to raise the standard of life. 
To realize this the following educa- 
tional objectives are put forward: 


(1) ‘‘The wide extension of schooling 
for children with the goal of uni- 
versal school within a measurable 
time; 

(2) The spread of literacy among 
adults, together with a wide- 
spread development of literature 
and libraries without which there 
is little hope of making literacy 
permanent ; 

(3) The planning of mass education 
of the community as a movement 
of the community itself, involv- 
ing the active support of the local 
community from the start; 

(4) The effective coordination of wel- 
fare plans and mass education 
plans so that they form a com- 
prehensive and balanced whole.’”* 


8 Ibid., p. 186. 








CHarrer X 


EDUCATION IN THE ANGLO-EGYPTIAN SUDAN AND 
BRITISH EAST AFRICA 


H. A. WIESCHHOFF 


The four political units which have 
been combined in this chapter have 
little more in common than general 
geographical location, political depen- 
dency on a colonial power, and inade- 
quate social services. But adminis- 
tratively, socially, economically and 
of course, educationally, great differ- 
ences occur. Assuming, as we must, 
that the standards and policies of 
education are greatly influenced by 
the political and economic patterns 
of the different territories, it is not 
without relevance that these patterns 
be outlined. 


GENERAL EDUCATIONAL PoLicy 


The Anglo-Egyptian Sudan is a 
condominium which, according to the 
Anglo-Egyptian Treaty of 1936, is 
administered jointly by Great Britain 
and Egypt with the understanding 
that ‘‘the High Contracting Parties 
agree that the primary aim of their 
administration . . . must be the wel- 
fare of the Sudanese.’’! The Sudan is 
not one homogeneous unit ; geographi- 
cally, ethnically and culturally it falls 
into two distinct parts. The Northern 
Sudan, largely consisting of desert 
and steppeland, is culturally a part 
of the Islamic world, whereas the 
Southern Sudan, well watered and 
forested, forms a part of Negro Af- 


1Anglo-Egyptian Treaty of 1936. It 
should be noted that at the time of writing, 
the future status of the Sudan has been 
made the object of Anglo-Egyptian discus- 
sions (see African Transcripts, No. 9, 1946, 
pp. 70-73). 
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rica. The boundary which follows 
North from Latitude 12° N is an im. 
portant ethnic line. ‘‘It is here that 
the Middle East ends and Africa be- 
gins, here that the Arabs meet the 
Black, the Moslem the Pagan, and the 
Slaver his victim.’’*? Modern admin- 
istration has recognized this line not 
only in the establishment of its pro- 
vineial organization, but also in the 
application of administrative policy, 
More encouragement has been given 
to the political and economic develop- 
ment of the North than to the South. 
Today, the four million inhabitants 
of the Northern Sudan are in a mod- 
erate way associated with the govern- 
ment by an Advisory Council (estab- 
lished in 1944) while the two and a 
half million people of the Southern 
Sudan have no such representation. 
The Northern zone has greatly bene- 
fited by the huge irrigation project 
affecting five million acres, known as 
the Gezira Scheme, but no such devel- 
opment plans have been made in the 
South. In general it may be said that 
while the North has experienced a 
slow but steady advance, the South 
has remained one of the least devel- 
oped areas in Africa. There are nat- 
urally administrative reasons for such 
a policy. The North is accessible by 
a railroad, the South only by river; 
the revenue-producing areas (prima- 
rily cotton) are in the North, while 
in the South administrative costs are 


2 Fabian Colonial Bureau, The Sudan: The 
Road Ahead, London, 1945, p. 4. 
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higher than the revenue produced. 

Until very recently the Sudan’s 
educational policy was determined by 
its need for local personnel to be em- 
ployed in the services of the govern- 
ment and for that purpose the govern- 
ment maintained in the Northern Su- 
dan a few primary, intermediate and 
technical schools as well as the Gor- 
don Memorial College, which offered 
opportunities for the training of doc- 
tors, engineers, teachers, agricultur- 
ists, and veterinarians, etc. But the 
number of students was restricted 
“to the estimated absorptive capacity 
of the Government services.’’ This 
policy has led to the creation of a 
small intelligentsia, so it is estimated 
that now only 50,000 out of the four 
million inhabiting the North are lit- 
erate and that only one per cent of 
the literates have received higher edu- 
eation. 

Following the investigation of the 
De La Warr Commission in 1937 and 
its recommendation for ‘‘a wide 
scheme of expansion and reorganiza- 
tion to be spread over ten years,’” 
some steps were taken to change the 
original policy. But due to a shortage 
of teachers and the general delay re- 
sulting from the war, little has been 
done to implement this new program 
although it should be noted that there 
is a steady increase in the budget for 
education,* as well as in the number 
of schools, pupils and teachers. 

All this is nothing more than a 
small beginning. In order to develop 
the country economically, politically, 


3K. D. D. Henderson, Survey of the 


: foele-Royption Sudan, 1898-1941, n.d., p. 


4 4The Sudan Government Budget for 1946 
lists for education £600,271 as against 
£E492,884 in 1945 and £E147,820 in 1936. 


and socially, educational facilities 
must be enlarged. This is not pos- 
sible, however, as long as the economic 
standards of the country are so de- 
pressed that only insufficient revenue 
for such developments is available. 
Great Britain has officially recognized 
the need for subsidizing education in 
the colonies beyond the scale of local 
revenue by providing for the Colonial 
Development and Welfare Fund. Un- 
fortunately the Sudan as a condo- 
minium is not eligible for these funds 
and unless some such fund can be 
provided by either one or both of the 
partners of the Condominium ‘‘the 
Sudan will lag far behind what is 
considered by present standards to be 
the minimum rate of development.’” 

Uganda, adjacent to the Sudan in 
the South, is a British Protectorate, 
but unlike other British Protectorates, 
it has within its borders several Na- 
tive Governments with some legisla- 
tive and administrative powers of 
their own. Although the Governor, 
advised by the legislative and execu- 
tive councils, has final power in the 
whole territory, in those areas under 
African control special authority has 
been delegated to the traditional rul- 
ers. Of a total population of three 
and a half million, almost all Negro, 
slightly less than two million live in 
such African kingdoms as Buganda, 
Toro, Ankole and Bunyoro, whose 
semi-autonomous status was recog- 
nized by special agreements.® Thiese 
arrangements, by which Africans se- 
cured larger participation in the ad- 
ministrative and political affairs of 


5 Fabian Colonial Burean, op. cit., p. 21. 

6 Uganda Agreement, 1900; Toro Agree- 
ment, 1900; Ankole Agreement, 1901; Bun- 
yoro Agreement, 1933. 
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some Uganda districts, has made the 
protectorate the most advanced ter- 
ritory of British East Africa. The 
political development has been ac- 
companied by an economic develop- 
ment which has made the inhabitants 
of the African kingdoms the most 
prosperous farmers in Eastern Africa. 
Closely related to such a development 
has been the growth of the educa- 
tional system. It has not been pri- 
marily directed toward preparing Af- 
ricans for government service but 
apparently aims at the education of 
the masses. This point was empha- 
sized by the Governor in his Opening 
Address to the Legislative Council in 
1941. ‘‘It is not by the education of 
a minority nor higher education of 
the few .. . that a universal elevation 
of primitive standards is to be 
achieved.’’? Thus it is no surprise to 
find that Uganda has in that respect 
one of the best records in Africa and 
that in 1934 ‘‘of a total of approxi- 
mately 720,000 children of school age, 
242,199 attended schools.’ This ra- 
tio appears to have been retained in 
later years. In 1937 one-third of the 
children of school age were assumed 
to be in the register of some school® 
and on the basis of none too reliable 
statistics, one would conclude that in 
1942 some 310,000 children out of 
some 900,000 children of school age at- 
tended some kind of school. The war 
years have not been conducive to an 
expansion of education; shortage of 
teachers and other factors contingent 


TUganda, Annual Report of the Educa- 
tion Department, 1941, Entebbe, 1942, p. 7. 


8H. B. Thomas and Robert Scott, Ugan- 
da, London, 1935, p. 312. 


2 Report of the Commission on Higher - 


Education in East Africa, 1987, Colonial 
No. 142, p. 39. 


upon war have adversely affected the 
educational progress of Uganda. Thug 
we hear for the year 1943 that ‘‘in 
many parts of the Protectorate, schoo} 
attendances were seriously affected 
by famine conditions which caused 
fluctuations in the school calendar, a 
marked decline in individual and ag. 
gregate enrollments, a lowering of 
standards, and a reduced output at 
certain levels. . . . How acute the po. 
sition was is revealed by the fact that 
it was considered necessary tempo- 
rarily to close such important schools 
as Budo and Kisubi, as well as certain 
teacher training centres.’’!® 

Uganda, like the other British ter. 
ritories in East Africa, has aside from 
its African population, two ethnic mi- 
norities—Asiatics and Europeans. The 
Asiaties, including both Indians and 
Goans (from Portuguese Goa), form 
a class of traders while the Europeans 
are predominantly officials and mis- 
sionaries. Although Asiatics are less 
than 20,000 and Europeans slightly 
above 2,000, both groups ‘‘have an 
importance in the country’s organiza- 
tion which is not to be measured by 
their numerical strength.’’ This 
fact is borne out by the correspond- 
ing expenditure for the education of 
the various ethnic groups. In 1943 
the total expenditure for the differ- 
ent ethnic groups was as follows :!” 
F»repeans—£7,939 or around £3 810 per head 
Asiaties—£18,618 or around 9 shillings per 


head 
Africans—£139,527 or around 9 and 10d per 


head 


10 Uganda Protectorate, Annual Report of 
the Education Department, 1948, Entebbe, 
1944, p. 3. 

11H, B, Thomas and Robert Scott, op cit, 

. 358. 
. 12 The per capita figures have been caleu- 
lated on the basis of expenditures as listed 
in Uganda Protectorate, op. cit., p. 12. 
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Such a discriminatory procedure 
demonstrates the inadequacy of ex- 
penditure for African education, 
which in order to become equitable 
must naturally approach the figures 
for European education. Although 
the realization of such an ideal may 
lie in the very distant future, one 
may hopefully point to the sum of 
£214 million which has been set aside 
for colonial development in Uganda’* 
and which will both directly and in- 
directly influence the education of the 
protectorate. 

Kenya, which adjoins Uganda to 
the East and the Sudan to the South- 
east, is technically part colony and 
part protectorate,* but administra- 
tively such distinction is without real 
significance. In contrast to the de- 
pendencies discussed above, Kenya is 
a territory with a European settler 
community, which intends to make its 
permanent home in the so-called 
“White Highlands,’’ an elevated re- 
gion of the country which, because of 
its climate and fertility, is regarded 
as suitable for permanent settlement 
by Europeans. Although the 21,000 
Europeans represent only less than 
one per cent of the total population 
of less than three and a half million, 
their influence controls the whole po- 
litical and economic life of the terri- 
tory. In the past the British Govern- 
ment has stated as policy for Kenya 
the doctrine of native paramountcy, 
namely that ‘‘the full development of 
native life is a first charge .. .’”5 
but the Kenya Europeans have been 





18 See Great Britain, Colonial Office, 1945, 
Cmd. 6713. 


4H. A. Wieschhoff, Colonial Policies in 
Africa, African Handbook 5, 1944, pp. 4-5. 
Memorandum on. Native Policy in East 


Africa, 1930, Cmd. 3573. 


strong enough to prevent an effective 
realization of such a policy. They 
succeeded in establishing what has 
been termed ‘‘parallel rule’’ or seg- 
regation in spite of the fact that the 
British Government officially disap- 
proves of such practices. As Rita 
Hinden stated recently with respect 
to Kenya: ‘‘ European settlement as a 
whole has bred conflict and resent- 
ment and given rise to some of the 
most intractable problems and anxie- 
ties in Africa.’*® Kenya’s racial 
problem is further complicated by the 
presence of some 62,000 Asiatics and 
a few thousand Arabs, also permanent 
sections of the population. 

The uneven influence of the three 
major ethnic groups upon Kenya’s 
political life is amply demonstrated 
by the fact that the Legislative Coun- 
cil, although having an official major- 
ity, has eleven European elected 
members, five Indian elected mem- 
bers, and one Arab elected member, 
whereas the three million Africans are 
represented by only two nominated 
members, of which only one is an Af- 
rican.!" Europeans are also represent- 
ed on the Executive Council and 
other government boards where policy 
is initiated and executed. 

Africans are also discriminated 
against economically; they were de- 
prived of large sections of the good 
land and often forced to live in crowd- 
ed reserves, and they may be obliged 
to leave the reserves to earn wages as 
wage earners. land shortage com- 


16 Fabian Colonial Bureau, Kenya: White 
Man’s Country?, London, 1944, p. 5. 

17 At present the second representative for 
Africans is an African. He is substituting 
for a European who is on leave. It is very 
likely, however, that a second African will 
be appointed in the near future. 
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bined with traditional methods has 
led to soil erosion which seriously 
threatens African agriculture and ani- 
mal breeding. These and other factors 
have created in Kenya a society with 
European land-owners on one side 
and African laborers on the other. 
These patterns of discrimination 
are apparent in education also, as 
reference to expenditure will indicate. 
During 1937 the government spent for 
the education’® of Europeans: £54,- 
010, or 2.19% of total expenditure or 
£2 19 12 per head; Indians and 
Goans, £42,158, or 1.71% of total ex- 
penditure or £1 0 15 per head; Arabs, 
£6,246, or 0.25% of total expenditure 
or 9s72 per head; and Africans, £91,- 
279, or 3.15% of total expenditure or 
49 per head. The average govern- 
ment expenditure per pupil shows 
even greater differences. In 1944 
government expenditure for Euro- 
pean children was £23 6 61, for In- 
dians, £5 5 30 (both figures exclude 
administrative expenditure), and in 
1943 for Africans, s12/25 (this figure 
ineludes a proportion of administra- 
tive charges).’® It can naturally be 
argued, as indeed it has been,”° that 
since it is out of the question to raise 
the per capita expenditure of African 
education to the same level as the 
European (since this would mean 
four times the total revenue) there is 
no great injustice in such procedure. 
The £314 million which have been 
made available to Kenya under the 


18 Kenya, Education Department Annual 
Report, 1987, Nairobi, 1938, pp. 111, 112, 
113, 114. No later report has been available. 
Although the actual figures may have 
changed, the pattern is no doubt the same. 

19 Kenya, Legislative Council Debaies, 2nd 
Series, XXI, part II, 1945, pp. 6-7. 

20. Huxley and M. Perham, Race and 
Politics in Kenya, London, 1944, p. 105. 
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Colonial Development and Welfare: 


Act, 1945, will no doubt help to im. 
prove the education of Africans, but 
even if the total amount were to be 
spent on African education alone, it 
would not bring African education 
up to European standards. ‘‘The ob- 
vious conclusion is,’’ as a_ recent 
writer puts it, ‘‘that the native com- 
munity itself must contribute the 
greater part of the money to finance 
its own education. In order to do this 
it must, of course, greatly increase its 
wealth.’”! Although such categorie 
statements sound rather convincing, 
one may wonder how the African is 
to improve his economic lot without 
education and without sufficient en- 
couragement. 

The education of Africans is direct- 
ed toward training persons as farm- 
ers, industrial workers, artisans and 
clerks who will offer those services 
which the European-controlled com- 
munity will need. Therefore we note 
an emphasis on industrial and agri- 
cultural training schools, which will 
no doubt assist the African in devel- 
oping those standards necessary for 
the improvement of his economic sta- 
tus. Kenya Europeans are fond of 
stressing the great educational value 
which European settlers have upon 
the development of the Africans, but 
it must be noted that this is not borne 
out by actual statistics. In 1948 the 
number of African children of school 
age was officially estimated as 718,000 
(this figure is most likely too low) 
and those attending school 134,185.” 
This would represent a school atten- 
dance of 19 per cent, a figure which is 


2106. J. Wilson, One African Colony, Lon- 
don, 1945, pp. 10-11. i 
22 Legislative Council Debates, loc. ctt., 


Dp 4. 
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no better than that for Uganda, where 
it is claimed that one-third of the 
children attend school, or that for 
Tanganyika where ‘‘approximately 
one-fifth to one-quarter of all native 
children of school age go to some kind 
of school.’’** The figure is, however, 
far below that for Nyasaland (50%) 
or Northern Rhodesia (36% ).”4 

Tanganyika, Kenya’s Southern 
neighbor, was a mandate under Brit- 
ish administration and at the moment 
the territory is in the process of be- 
ing placed under trusteeship as en- 
visaged in the United Nations Char- 
ter. It would be unrealistic to assume 
that such a move will fundamentally 
change its administration and its pol- 
icies, Except for such provisions as 
the right to make investigation on the 
spot or to receive oral and written pe- 
titions from the population, the au- 
thority of the contemplated trustee- 
ship council is not likely to be greater 
than that of the Permanent Mandates 
Commission. The clause of para- 
mountey of native interests will re- 
main the theoretical guide-stick for 
the administration of Tanganyika, 
but that such ideals will be violated 
lies in the character and nature of 
colonial rule. 

Like Kenya, Tanganyika has a plu- 
ral community consisting of more than 
five million Africans, some 35,500 In- 
dians (and Arabs) and some 10,000 
Europeans. The latter, although 
largely a permanent and settled part 
of the population, did not secure so 
dominant a political control as their 
racial brethren in Kenya, probably 





Charlotte Leubuscher, Tanganyika Ter- 
ntory, A Study of Economie Policy under 
Mandate, London, 1944, p. 87. 

4G. and M. Wilson, The Analysis of So- 
cial Change, Cambridge, 1945, p. 10. 


because of mandates policy but pri- 
marily because the European element 
in itself is rather heterogeneous—rep- 
resenting some twenty different na- 
tionalities with conflicting points of 
view. Although encroachment on 
native interests may be noted here 
and there, on the whole the govern- 
ment has succeeded in protecting the 
economic rights of Africans. Thus no 
large seale alienation of land has oc- 
curred; Africans have not been re- 
stricted to reserves, and in consider- 
ing alienation of land the government 
is bound, in accordance with the Tan- 
ganyika Land Ordinance of 1923, to 
investigate the present and future 
needs of native communities. Native 
agriculturists have been helped to in- 
crease and improve their output and 
have received support in marketing 
their crops, and with the exception of 
the war years when some labor was 
conscripted, the African was relative- 
ly free to choose between cultivating 
his own land or working for a non- 
African employer. In general the 
government has given encouragement 
to African welfare and progress. In 
evaluating Tanganyika’s economic de- 
velopment, Charlotte Leubuscher con- 
eludes her investigation with this 
summary: ‘‘It is a matter of opinion 
whether a more enterprising policy in 
native affairs would not have done 
more to promote to the utmost the 
material and moral well-being and the 
social progress of the inhabitants. In 
most respects, the policy of the Ad- 
ministration of Tanganyika has been 
very cautious, and a tendency to go 
slowly in encouraging the evolution 
of native society has been conspicuous 
in almost every department. ’’5 


25 Leubuscher, op. cit., pp. 169-170. 
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This analysis appears to character- 
ize the educational policy as well. 
Strangely enough, Tanganyika is one 
of the few territories in Africa in 
which we do not find as continual an 
expansion of educational facilities as 
one might expect. In the early years 
of the mandate the government, in or- 
der to prepare Africans for the lower 
ranks of clerks, emphasized education 
beyond the primary level, but follow- 
ing 1933 when it became necessary to 
reduce expenditures for education 
and when educational facilities were 
generally curtailed, a new policy was 
initiated. It was proposed to adjust 
expenditures ‘‘so that less is provided 
for large central institutions, and 
more is available for elementary vil- 
lage schools.’’*® This new policy ap- 
pears to have had only feeble results. 
The Annual Report for 1937 states 
that ‘‘it is estimated that there are 
some one-and-a-quarter million chil- 
dren of school age within the Terri- 
tory of whom over a million attend no 
institution of any sort. Of the re- 
mainder, some 35,000 attend regis- 
tered schools while over 190,000 are 
stated by the missionary societies to 
be attending evangelistic centres.’’?* 
The Report for 1938 shows some 72,- 
000 children in attendance at regis- 
tered schools.2* But in the Annual 
Report of the Education Department 
for 1941 we read that ‘‘since 1938 the 
number of pupils at Government, Na- 
tive Administration, and assisted 
schools has risen from 35,884 to 


26 Annual Report for 1934. Colonial No. 
105, 1935, p. 160. 

27 Annual Report for 1937, Colonial No. 
148, 1938, p. 124. 

28 Annwal Report for 1938, Colonial No. 
165, p. 120. The increase is partially a re- 
sult of more accurate statistics. 


39,869.’’2® The situation has not sub. 
stantially improved in later years, 
Thus the Commissioner for the South. 
ern Province writes for 1944: ‘‘Cop. 
sidering the amount of money that the 
province produces and has produced 
in the past, the movement towards 
African education is only just shovw. 
ing signs of beginning. It is estimated 
that there are some 160,000 families 
in the province and at the end of 1944 
these were being catered for by eight 
Native Administration and Govern. 
ment schools. Lindi, a town of no 
mean size for Tanganyika Territory, 
is still without a school.’ One is 
thus forced to agree with Leubuscher, 
who calls the educational policy of 
Tanganyika ‘‘one of the least fortu- 
nate chapters in the history of the 
country under mandate.’*! For a 
mandate in which native interests are 
to be paramount and in which Afri- 
cans are to be trained ‘‘to stand by 
themselves,’’ the government’s finan- 
cial support of education cannot be 
regarded as satisfactory as the fol- 
lowing table based on 1941 expendi- 
ture for the different racial groups 


will reveal.®? 
Population Pupil 





Group Expenditure percapita per capits 
(£) (shs.) (shs.) 
European 14,456 31.54 307.90 
Indian 18,448 10.86 63.61 
African 90,090 .34 45.17 





29 Tanganyika Territory, Annual Report 
of the Education Department, 1941, Dar e& 
Salaam, 1942, p. 3. The 1938 figures appear 
to include pupils in some unaided schools. 

30 Tanganyika Territory, Annual Reports 
of the Provincial Commissioners for the year 
1944, Dar es Salaam, 1945, p. 69. 

31 Leubuscher, op. cit., p 89. 

32 Annual Report of the Education De 
partment, 1941, p. 9. Note that the per 
capita figures are based on the population 
of each racial community, not on total pope 
lation. 
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Types AND EXTENT oF EDUCATION 


The African’s traditional methods 
of education which served well the 
societies in the pre-European period** 
are no longer adequate to deal with 
those problems which the African 
meets today. The African himself has 
begun to realize this. Whereas in the 
past there was a great deal of hesi- 
tancy on the part of the African to 
enter upon a European type of edu- 
cation, now, ever greater numbers of 
Africans are requesting modern edu- 
eation and they themselves are often 
taking steps to demand schools where 
they do not exist. Thus the Provin- 
cial Education Officer for the Eastern 
Province, Uganda, reported in 1942 
“that in Bugishu and Busoga there 
are many areas where the schools are 
neither large enough nor numerous 
enough to cope with the demand, and 
that on the slopes of Mount Elgon 
there is a need for a school in almost 
every valley.’’** 

The 1942 Report of the Tangan- 
yika Department of Education states 
that ‘‘where fifteen years ago it was 
necessary to encourage chiefs and 
parents to send children to school the 
problem now is to provide the accom- 
modation and staff to meet the wide- 
spread enthusiasm for learning.’’ A 
good example of African interest in 
education are the Independent Schools 
Associations which came into existence 
in the Kikuyu areas of Kenya. De- 
termined not only to have educational 
facilities but to control their schools’ 





33See for instance O. F. Raum, ‘‘Some 
Aspects of Indigeneous Education Among 
the Chaga,’’ Journal of the Royal Anthropo- 
logical Institute 68:209-221 (1938). O. F. 
Raum, Chaga Childhood, London, 1940. 
*4Uganda, Annual Report of the Educa- 
ton Department, 1942, Entebbe, 1943, p. 9. 


policies, two associations—the Kikuyu 
Independent and the Karinga Schools 
Association — maintain over fifty 
schools almost exclusively with their 
own funds. During the war this de- 
mand for education has been greatly 
accelerated. Many Africans who 
served in the armed forces and were 
acquainted with the rudiments of edu- 
cation will want to expand their 
knowledge.*® 

The existing educational facilities 
are clearly inadequate to take care of 
present day needs and cannot even 
begin to satisfy the demands which 
will and ought to be made on them. 
This will become very evident from 
the following discussion which intends 
to give a general survey of the types 
and the extent of present-day educa- 
tion. 

Sub-Standard Schools 


Unfortunately the great majority 
of schools in the territories under dis- 
cussion do not live up even to mini- 
mum standards and the great major- 
ity of children who are listed as re- 
ceiving education attend these sub- 
standard schools. 

Northern Sudan. — Scattered over 
the Islamic area of the Sudan there 
are some 1,500 khalwas or Koranic 
schools whose main objective is the 
teaching of the Koran, although a lit- 
tle reading, writing and arithmetic is 
provided in some of them. Realizing 
that for many years to come these 
schools will be the only ones to serve 
large parts (possibly 85%) of the 
population, the government has made 
slight salary grants to some of the 


35 See ‘‘Army Education in and for Af- 
rica,’? Oversea Education 17:230 (1945); 
‘The Army School of Education, Kenya,’’ 
Oversea Education 17:269 (1946). 
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teachers provided that they take short 
training programs. In 1934 not more 
than 60,000 boys (no girls) out of ap- 
proximately a quarter of a million 
boys of six to twelve years of age 
were estimated to be attending these 
schools.** 

Southern Sudan.—In some areas 
mission stations maintain schools 
which are known as Bush-schools or 
Out-schools. They vary in quality. 
**In some, the actual education given 
amounts to very little, while others 
have well trained native teachers ca- 
pable of preparing pupils for the sec- 
ond year of the Elementary Course.’”** 
In 1932 there were 263 of these 
schools with an attendance of 7,500 
which went up around 10,000 (ca. 
400,000 children of school age) in 
1940.38 

Uganda.—In 1935 there existed 
5,908 schools which were described as 
‘‘elementary non-aided and sub-grade 
schools’’ which then gave the rudi- 
ments of education to some 14,000 
adults and some 200,000 children. ‘‘It 
would be idle to pretend that this 
large number of schools represents 
bona-fide educational institutions; the 
majority consists of little more than 
catechistical classes.’’*® There is little 
reason to assume that this situation 
has seriously changed in later years. 
Official reports pay little attention to 
this type of education. 

Kenya.—At the end of 1937 there 
were 1,186 unaided schools listed 
with 53,997 pupils in attendance and 
although not all, certainly the great 


36 R. K. Winter, ‘‘ Education in the Su- 
dan,’’ in J. A. de C. Hamilton (ed.), The 
Anglo-Egyptian Sudan from Within, Lon- 
don, 1935, p. 344. 

37 Tbid., p. 355. 

38 Henderson, op. cit., p. 12. 

39 Thomas and Scott, op. cit., p. 316. 


majority of these schools would be re- 
garded as sub-standard. Into this 
group fall not only some of the mis. 
sion schools but also those maintained 
by the Kikuyu Independent Associa- 
tion and the Kikuyu Karinga Schools 
Association which together maintain 
fifty-nine schools with over 7,000 pv- 
pils. 

Tanganyika.—lIt has been estimated 
that in 1937 over 190,000 children at- 
tended non-certified mission schools” 
which gave instruction in less than the 
first three grades (Standards I to III) 
and were staffed by teachers who were 
not ‘‘registrable.’’ The Annual Re- 
port of the Education Department for 
1941 mentions the existence of ap- 
proximately 2,000 Koranic schools, 
but these also ‘‘cannot be considered 
as coming within the scope of the 
Grant-in-Aid Regulations.’’*! 

Conclusion.—In the four areas un- 
der discussion we have an African 
population of about 18.5 million of 
which 4.5 million are children of 
school age (25% of the population). 
Of these, some 550,000 or slightly 
more than ten per cent receive in- 
struction in sub-standard schools. For 
a proper evaluation it should be kept 
in mind that the teachers themselves 
are not infrequently ‘‘graduates’’ of 
these schools, that pupils often do not 
attend more than one class and that 
attendance is often below fifty per 
cent. Most children subjected to this 
type of education do not become even 
permanently literate. 


Primary Education 
In this group those primary schools 
have been included which are either 


40 Colonial No. 148, p. 124. 
41 Op. cit., p. 4. 
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fully maintained by the governments 
or missionary schools which receive 
government aid because they adhere 
to certain standards regarded as 
minimal. There exists of course some 
variation in standards not only from 
one territory to another but even 
within a single territory. Thus in 
Uganda, primary schools are divided 
into three classes, namely Full Pri- 
mary Schools, those offering a six- 


attended Central Schools in 1938.% 
The Sudan recognizes Elementary 
Schools with a four year course and 
the Intermediate Schools (known as 
Primary Schools until 1933) which 
offer a post-elementary course of four 
years. 

Only a few East-Africans go through 
Primary Education as the following 
table based on official information in- 
dicates : 





x PRIMARY EDUCATION ; 
Territory Sudan Uganda Kenya ‘Tanganyika Total 
Year of Report 1940 1943 1937 Co a 
Pupils 32,000 71,372 48,644 73,169 225,185 
Per Cent of School-age Children 2 8 6 5 (Average) 5 





year course; Primary Vernacular, 
giving a four-year course; and Se- 
lected Sub-Grade Schools which are 
half way between the Sub-Grade 
schools and the Primary Vernacular. 
In Kenya on the other hand a basic 
distinction is made between Elemen- 
tary and Primary Schools. The for- 
mer cover a six-year course (2 Sub- 
Standards and Standards 1-4) while 
Primary Schools continue the educa- 
tion for two additional years (Stand- 
ards 5-6). Students desiring primary 
education frequently enter the Pri- 
mary Schools in Standard 4. The 
great majority of pupils are in Ele- 
mentary schools, and only compara- 
tively few in Primary Schools. In 
1938 the corresponding figures were 
124,780 and 4,043.42 In Tanganyika a 
similar distinction is made between 
elementary schools called Primary 
Vernacular (Standards I-IV) which 
provide for a four year course and 
“Central Schools’? (Standard V-VI) 
Which offer two additional years. Out 
of a total of 72,000 pupils only 1,800 





42 Annual Report for Kenya, 1938, No. 
1920, p. 40. 


In view of the inaccurate statistics 
these figures should not be taken at 
face value but merely as a general 
index. It should furthermore be kept 
in mind that many of the pupils in- 
cluded in these statistics never finish 
the courses in which they are listed 
and the attendance is very low. Thus 
while the Tanganyika report for 1938 
includes 21,657 pupils on the roll of 
the Primary Vernacular, it lists as 
average attendance 15,536. Similarly 
low attendance is typical for these 
schools in other territories. 

The statistics of all four territories 
indicate, however, a growing interest 
of girls in education. From year to 
year their number appears to increase. 
Even in the Moslem areas of the 
Northern Sudan this trend is noted. 
In 1920 there were five elementary 
schools for girls; in 1932 twenty-two 
(2,059 pupils) ;#* and in 1940 there 
were fifty-eight schools ‘‘with over 
5,000 pupils.’*> In the other terri- 
tories of East Africa, girls’ education 


43 Colonial No. 165, 1939, p. 120. 
44 Winter, op. cit., pp. 349-350. 
45 Henderson, op. cit., p. 12. 
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is more favorable. In Uganda, 21% 
of the primary pupils were girls 
(1943) ; in Kenya, 30% (1938); in 
Tanganyika, 30% (1938). There ap- 
pears rather generally an awakening 
desire on the part of women to share 
the advantage of education with their 
husbands while on the other hand the 
attitude by men that education is not 
within the province of women is less- 
ening. It is worthy of note that mis- 
sion schools are often more concerned 
with including girls than the schools 
established by the government. 


Secondary Education 

Since only very few Africans finish 
primary education, it can easily be 
imagined that secondary education is 
restricted to an exceedingly small 
group. Of the few who enter upon 
secondary education, most leave be- 
fore they enter senior classes in order 
to add—however slightly—to the fam- 
ily purse or to establish themselves in 
a livelihood which will enable them 
to marry as early as those who do not 
attend school. In 1988 Kenya had 
only three secondary schools (the Al- 
liance High School, Kikuyu; the 
Catholic High School, Kabaa; and the 
Church Missionary Society, Masena) 
with 184 pupils, two of whom were 
girls.‘ Although the Uganda Depart- 
ment of Education in 1943 listed 
twenty-three schools as secondary, not 
all of these should be regarded as be- 
longing to that category; only five of 
these schools offered a complete six 
year course and two others ap- 
proached those standards. The total 
enrollment of all secondary schools is 
given as 1,907 in 1943 and 1,931 in 
1942, but the students of the last two 
classes numbered only 200 in 1943 


46 Annual Report, 1938, No. 1920, p. 40. 


and 159 in 1942.47 It should be noted 
that 155 girls took secondary work in 
1943 with only five attending the last 
two grades. In Tanganyika there are 
at present three schools of secondary 
character, but only one of them hag 
senior classes (full six year course); 
and only fifty-six pupils received in- 
struction in 1938.48 In the Sudan the 
only institution which in the past of. 
fered secondary education was Gor. 
don Memorial College, which in Feb- 
ruary, 1945, was inaugurated as a 
University College.*® Now steps are 
being taken to transfer the greater 
part of the secondary school from 
Gordon College to a rural site some 
distance from Omdurman.™ While it 
is stated that ‘‘the accepted principle 
of limiting secondary school numbers 
to the country’s absorptive capacity 
will be retained, . . . a gradual increase 
in the number of those receiving sec- 
ondary education from Government is 
expected during the next decade. 
Simultaneously the secondary school 
work is being graded up to the stand- 
ards of a full British secondary 
course. ’’51 
Vocational and Technical Education 
In a wider sense almost all of the 
primary and secondary schools are 
vocational in their orientation. New 
methods of agriculture or stock breed- 


47 Uganda, Annual Report, Education De- 
partment, 1943, p. 18. f 

48 The Annual Reports of the Education 
Department for 1941 and 1942, the last at 
hand, do not give any statistics for secon- 
dary education. 

49See The Gordon Memorial College, 
Khartoum, Addresses . . . ‘The Inaugura- 
tion of the College in Its New Form’ 
(1945), np., and Great Britain, Colonial 
Office, Report of the Commission on Higher 
Education in the Colonies, 1945, Cmd. 6647, 
p. 9. 

50<¢ Educational Tendencies in the Su 
dan,’’ Oversea Education, XI, 1940, p. 148 

51 Ibid., pp. 148-149. 
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ing are part of the curricula of most 
schools of all territories. In view of 
the great need for the modernization 
of traditional economic pursuits and 
since only few pupils are likely to go 
beyond the first grades of primary 
schools, this emphasis on vocational 
training is no doubt a wise procedure. 
Even in the higher grades special 
training is offered in some crafts so as 
to enable graduating students to find 
employment as carpenters, masons, 
metal workers, painters, tailors, ete. 
As has been mentioned before, Kenya 
in particular has stressed the teaching 
of such subjects in the lower and up- 
per schools. 

In addition to these schools, all ter- 
ritories maintain a few institutions 
for what has been called post-primary 
vocational training. The Sudan has 
two technical schools (the Omdurman 
Technical School and the Atbara In- 
structional Workshops) ; Uganda has 
five (Kampala and Elgon Technical 
Schools and the three Mission Tech- 
nical Schools at Kisubi, Arua and 
Masindi) ; Kenya maintains two (Na- 
tive Industrial Training Depots) 
while Tanganyika had only one in 
1938. 


Teacher Training 


There is complete agreement be- 
tween officials and non-officials that 
the greatest handicap in the develop- 
ment of a more effective primary and 
secondary education is the training of 
teachers, and the official reports which 
deal with educational questions are 
practically unanimous in stating that 
the shortage of teachers makes the ex- 
pansion of educational facilities im- 
possible and that the poor quality of 
teachers is to a large degree respon- 
sible for the low standards. The rea- 


sons for this deplorable situation are, 
among others, four: the low stand- 
ards of education in general, inade- 
quate facilities for teacher training, 
the low teacher salaries which do not 
attract the best talent, and the fact 
that those with some advanced educa- 
tion prefer to live in urban commu- 
nities rather than in the less devel- 
oped rural regions. 

The Sudan has only one centre for 
teacher training, the Teacher Train- 
ing and Research Centre at Bakht er 
Ruda organized in 1932.5? It gradu- 
ates some twenty-four elementary 
school teachers per year (this number 
is expected to be doubled) and trains 
some fifteen to eighteen students for 
intermediary schools annually. This 
school also offers a few refresher 
courses to existing teachers. 

In 1943 Uganda maintained twelve 
Primary and twenty-three Vernacu- 
lar Teacher Training Centres with a 
total of 918 students (1,135 in 1942) 
of whom 354 were women; 291 passed 
as Vernacular teachers and eighty- 
eight as Primary school teachers. 

The 1937 report of the Kenya De- 
partment of Education lists a total of 
thirty-eight teacher training institu- 
tions of which only five are maintained 
by the government and the rest by a 
host of different mission groups. Of 
the 438 students listed in training 
only three fall into the group of Pri- 
mary teachers whereas 178 are ab- 
sorbed as lower Primary teachers and 
257 (forty-four of them women) as 
Elementary teachers. But the annual 
turnout of teachers is considerably 
below these figures: of 171 Elemen- 
tary teachers who were examined 119 


52 See V. L. Griffiths, ‘‘A Teacher Train- 
ing and Research Centre in the Sudan,’’ 
Oversea Education, XVI, 1944, pp. 1-6. 
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passed and of ninety-nine Lower Pri- 
mary teachers examined only forty- 
four passed. Among the Kenya train- 
ing centres the Jeanes Training School 
in Kabete (temporarily closed during 
part of the war owing to military re- 
quirements) takes a prominent posi- 
tion. This school, established by a 
grant from the Carnegie Corporation, 
trains teachers especially for the su- 
pervision of village schools and places 
special emphasis on their relations to 
the community.5? The numerical out- 
put although commendable has been 
comparatively small. At the end of 
1937 no more than seventy Jeanes 
teachers were employed in the super- 
vision of out-schools. 

Tanganyika (1942) has only two 
government Teacher Training Schools 
(at Bwiru and Mpwapwa) and seven- 
teen assisted mission training centers, 
primarily concerned with the training 
of teachers for the lowest. grades. In 
1938 some 1,000 students were said to 
attend these institutions but such a 
figure is rather meaningless when one 
considers the annual output. The 
1942 report of the Tanganyika De- 
partment of Education merely states 
that ‘‘apart from the African teach- 
ers trained at Makerere (see below) a 
few teachers (of upper grades)... 
are trained in the Territory but until 
there are more candidates from the 
secondary schools and the conditions 
of service have been improved the 
shortage of such teachers will con- 
tinue. ’’54 


53 Jeanes schools modeled after the Jeanes 
schools in the Southern States of the United 
States have also been established in South- 
ern Rhodesia, Northern Rhodesia and Nyasa- 
land, See ‘‘Carnegie Corporation of New 
York,’’ Village Education in Africa, Love- 
dale, 1935. 

54 Op. cit., p. 4. 


Higher Education 


In view of the low standards of 
education in East Africa it is no 
doubt surprising that institutions of 
higher learning should exist at all, 
There are two such institutions, 
namely Gordon Memorial College in 
the Sudan and Makerere College, 
which although located in Uganda 
serves Kenya and Tanganyika also, 
Both of these institutions are on the 
way to becoming colleges in the Amer. 
ican sense of the word. 


Makerere College, which developed 
from a trade school, ‘‘has since 1937 
prepared itself to become a university 
through the stage of a university col- 
lege.’’55 Admission to the college is 
dependent on the passing of a college 
entrance examination to be taken ir- 
respective of any school certificates. 
The first annual Report of the College 
Council for 1939 listed 182 students 
(102 from Uganda, 53 from Kenya, 
23 from Tanganyika, and 4 from Zan- 
zibar) taking courses in the subjects 
provided by the College, which in- 
eluded courses for vocational training 
for teachers and for medical, agricul- 
tural and veterinary assistants. In 
1939 ‘‘of the ninety-eight students en- 
gaged in post-secondary work thirty- 
six were prepared for teaching work, 
twenty-five for agriculture and veter- 
inary work, twenty-three for medi- 
cine, and fourteen for engineering.’ 
During the war the number of stu- 
dents was gradually reduced, but it is 
explained that although the college 
was seriously affected in other ways 


55 Great Britain, Colonial Office, Report of 
the Commission on Higher Education in t 
Colonies, 1945, Cmd. 6647, p. 9. 

56<<Makerere College,’’? Oversea Educ 
tion 12:26 (1940). 
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‘“‘the fall (of students) is due to a de- 
termination to raise the standards 
both at entrance to the College and in 
the intermediate stages.’>* Thus, of 
fifty-seven candidates from Uganda 
and Tanganyika only twenty-seven 
were accepted on the basis of results 
of the entrance examinations. Assum- 
ing then that the standards are set up 
to approach European or American 
College levels, one must face the fact 
that the three territories together rep- 
resenting an African population of 
over twelve million produced in 1940 
only 151 students who were prepared 
to enter college, 124 in 1941, and 114 
in 1943.55 

Gordon College as a university col- 
lege is very young, its inauguration 
having taken place only in February 
of last year. The nucleus of the Col- 
lege was in existence heretofore in a 
few advanced vocational schools such 
as the School of Arts, the School of 
Science, the School of Engineering, 
the Veterinary School, the School of 
Agriculture, and the School of Ad- 
ministration and Police, all of which 
are now combined as six post-secon- 
dary schools under the College. The 
Kitchener School of Medicine which 
grants its own diplomas still remains 
outside this arrangement until that 
day when ‘the College will be turned 


into a full-fledged university. 


CoNCLUSIONS 
A short article on so vast a subject 
cannot be more than sketchy and in- 


complete. Many details on such ques- 
tions as curriculum, administration 


and subjects involving adult educa- 





57‘«War-Time Progress at Makerere Col- 
lege,’? Oversea Education 13:285 (1942). 
58.4 few individual students find it pos- 
sible to study abroad. 


tion and the less institutionalized 
phases of modern education must of 
necessity be omitted. But it is hoped 
that the preceding discussion may 
have demonstrated the general level 
of education in the East African area 
and its corresponding inadequacy, a 
situation normally admitted by even 
the strongest supporter of modern co- 
lonialism. 

What is the outlook? It cannot be 
denied that the Colonial government 
has begun to realize that the develop- 
ment of modern education is one of 
the primary responsibilities towards 
its dependencies. The many investi- 
gations which were made during the 
war attest to this fact.5® But much 
more than mere reports of Commis- 
sions—however earnest—will be nec- 
essary if the goal of ‘‘mass educa- 
tion’? namely the ‘‘elimination of 
illiteracy within the next two to three 
decades’’® is to be accomplished. This 
can only be done if the sums allocated 
for African education are consider- 
ably increased. If this should be re- 
garded as unfeasible and if excuses 
should be made regarding the imprac- 
ticability of such a step in view of the 
sub-standard economic conditions, 
then the outlook for improved edu- 
cation is indeed dark. But here we 
enter upon political discussions which 
fall outside the scope of this paper. 


59 Mass Education in African Society, 
1943, Colonial No. 186; Report of the Com- 
mission on Higher Education in West Af- 
rica, 1945, Cmd. 6645. Report of the Com- 
mission on Higher Education in the Colonies, 
1945, Cmd. 6647. Note that similar reports 
have been made in the past. For instance: 
Education Policy in British Tropical Af- 
rica, Cmd. 2374, 1925; Memorandum on the 
Education of African Communities, Colonial 
No. 103, 1935; and Report of the Commis- 
sion on Higher Education in East Africa, 
Colonial No, 142, 1937. 

60 Colonial No. 186, p. 11. 











CHAPTER XI 


EDUCATION IN FRENCH EQUATORIAL AND 
FRENCH WEST AFRICA 


JBHAN DE LA ROCHE 


INTRODUCTION 


In Continental Africa,* nations are 
at present in process of building and 
are taking form under our eyes. 
Where once mighty and prosperous 
empires had crumbled, overwhelmed 
by the Arab invasions, or undermined 
by internal strife, countless petty 
kings, princes, chiefs and sultans 
whose only remaining relic of past 
glory was the exercise of absolute and 
despotic power, ruled without any re- 
gard for the welfare of their subjects. 

At the beginning of the 19th cen- 
tury, scarcely any traces of the an- 
cient political structures remained 
among the masses of Black Africa, 
except in some Arab sultanates and a 
few Negro communities. Yet there 
existed in every region men whose ex- 
traordinary attachment to the soil 
gave them stability and kept hope 
alive in their hearts despite chaotic 
social conditions. But now the peo- 
ples of Continental Africa are ad- 
vancing in an increasingly rapid 
tempo. Their new social consciousness 
finds its best channel of expression 
through the schools. 

Francois Meye, a young African 
teacher who was born in the Congo 
equatorial forest region, wrote a novel 


*It must be remembered that in Continen- 
tal Africa and until recently, the only gen- 
erally-used method of handing down knowl- 
edge from one generation to another was by 
word of mouth. The glorious and powerful 
Negro empires which existed centuries ago 
in West Africa faded so quickly from men’s 
memories because the written word was not 
in use, 


in 1945 in which he describes scenes 
from his childhood with remarkable 
acuity. He says that he did not begin 
the book with any literary aim in 
mind but simply ‘‘out of love for the 
village where I was born, for my 
tribe and for my race.’’ He ends his 
story with the following words: ‘I 
was happy when I thought about go- 
ing to school and learning to read and 
write. ... A new life was ahead, a life 
which might not be exempt from sor- 
row and difficulties, but in which I 
would find more Light, Dignity and 
Humanity.”’ 

M. Bayardelle, Governor General 
of French Equatorial Africa, speak- 
ing before the Teachers’ Council in 
October 1944, said: ‘‘It is in the 
schools of Africa that the minds of 
future educators, administrators and 
doctors are being formed in prepara- 
tion for life in the new, modern, pros- 
perous Africa . . . where each will 
have his part to play and his duty to 
perform for the betterment of his 
country and the advancement of his 
race.”’ 

The initial period of what is known 
as ‘‘colonization’’ could be described 
as a phase during which contacts are 
established. Since it brought young 
and old civilizations face to face, this 
sometimes proved a difficult and pain- 
ful process. Ancient cultures, usu- 
ally considered and so called ‘‘primi- 
tive,’’ were confronted with the West- 
ern way of life and all its equipment 
for survival under modern conditions. 
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Yet at times, this contact also provid- 
ed a means of renewal and brought 
out and developed the best human 
elements in each. In any case, there 
was no escaping such contacts. They 
had to be established so that a link 
eould be forged between widely sep- 
arated cultures and a vast section of 
the African continent prepared for 
the new conditions of life that the 
world of the future would inevitably 
bring. 

Except for a few diehard colonial- 
ists, everyone is now agreed that the 
eolonial era is over. Without doubt, 
the best way to hasten the progress of 
Africans, individually and collective- 
ly, is through education. 


Socro-EcoNnoMIC-POLITICAL 
BACKGROUND 


French Continental Africa extends 
over a total area of 4,701,875 square 
miles. Immense tracts consisting of 
the torrid desert lands of the Sahara 
in the north and equatorial forests in 
the south, are almost uninhabited. 

To facilitate administration, French 
West Africa is formed into a federa- 
tion, but really consists of eight quite 
different countries, namely Maure- 
tania, Senegal with Dakar, French 
Guinea, French Sudan, Ivory Coast, 
Dahomey, French Niger and the To- 
goland which France holds under a 
League of Nations Mandate. 

By emphasizing whatever its in- 
habitants have in common, by offering 
them all equal opportunities, by pro- 
moting their cooperation in joint un- 
dertakings, these territories have been 
built up into as cohesive units as pos- 
sible. The many heterogeneous races 
and tribes which used to live in iso- 
lated groups and in a constant state 


of enmity which formed the greatest 
obstacle to their general progress, have 
now created a relationship among 
themselves. They are slowly forming 
the habit of speaking and expressing 
themselves as Senegalese, Dahomans, 
Guineans, etc. 

The 16 million inhabitants of 
French West Africa (area: 1,814,700 
square miles) are mainly of Negro or- 
igin with some wandering tribes of 
mixed blood in the north. About 10 
million of them are Fetishists; the 
others practice some form of Islamism. 
They fall into two main divisions: no- 
madic or sedentary peoples, and have 
very different customs, habits and 
ways of life. 

Togoland, which extends from the 
Atlantic Ocean over an area of 21,893 
square miles through a variety of cli- 
matie zones from rain forest to des- 
ertic regions, has a population of 
739,000. 

The Federation of French Equa- 
torial Africa consists of four terri- 
tories: Chad, in the North, Ubangi- 
Shari and the Middle Congo, in the 
center, and Gabun on the West coast, 
Brazzaville being the capital. These 
cover a total area of 960,200 square 
miles (or three and a half times the 
size of Texas) and have a population 
of three and a half million (about 
that of the city of Chicago). The ma- 
jority of the people are cultivators 
and Fetishists. In the South, there 
are dense forests; in the north the 
sandy Chad plain. The central re- 
gions are watered and periodically 
flooded by great rivers, the Congo, 
Ogowe and Shari. 

The French Mandated territory of 
the Cameroons (area: 425,000 square 
miles; population: 2,780,000), like 
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the other parts of French Continental 
Africa, presents a great diversity of 
climate, vegetation and races. 

Once order and security are estab- 
lished in a territory, the first thing 
necessary is to wage a campaign 
against endemic and epidemic dis- 
eases. For instance, when the Cam- 
eroons was placed under French tu- 
telage in 1919, the average death rate 
in the vast areas where sleeping sick- 
ness was prevalent, amounted to 29 
per cent of the entire population. In 
1944, it had been reduced to 0.5 per 
cent. Similar results were obtained 
in other territories through the organ- 
ization of special health services and 
mobile medical units. These travel all 
over the country, clean up one area 
after another, provide medical and 
prophylactic treatment and establish 
dispensary links in the remotest dis- 
tricts. 

It is clearly evident that only a 
healthy and well nourished people can 
increase in numbers and develop men- 
tally. First, the Africans must be 
persuaded to adopt certain principles 
of hygiene into their daily living and 
to persevere with the elementary pre- 
cautions they are taught. Next, efforts 
must be made to increase production 
of food crops and improve stock 
farming so as to remedy diet deficien- 
cies, especially among children, and 
build up resistance to disease. An un- 
ceasing fight has to be waged against 
malaria, the scourge responsible for 
most of the unfavorable social and 
economic conditions which halt devel- 
opment among the majority of Afri- 
ean peoples. 

The discovery of a definite cure 
would be the greatest boon to these 
populations, for malarial infections 


are the cause of lowered vitality with 
resulting incapacity for work, and 
mental and physical deterioration, 
and also of miscarriages, still births 
and infantile mortality. The problem 
is a gigantic one. With the present 
means at man’s disposal, it will take 
years of intensive effort and millions 
of lives will be lost before conditions 
can be remedied. Anti-larval measures 
need to be applied to billions of pools, 
lakes and rivers to destroy mosquito- 
breeding grounds, drainage and sani- 
tation works must be constructed in 
all villages, houses and huts disinfect- 
ed. As Raymond Leslie Buell wrote 
years ago in his monumental work on 
the ‘‘Native Problem in Africa,” 
when speaking of disease, ‘‘ France is 
again in a cruel dilemma.’’ She has 
won the battle against sleeping sick- 
ness; now she has to stamp out ma- 
laria, for upon this the whole future 
of Continental Africa depends. There 
ca nbe no progress without manpower, 
and where there is endemic malaria, 
men cannot exist. This is the fight in 
which all medical resources and offi- 
cers are engaged. African doctors, 
nurses and health workers are now 
trained at the large School of African 
Medicine in Dakar, and also at the 
smaller but excellently equipped Med- 
ical School at Ayos (French Cam- 
eroons). A plan recently drafted in 
Paris, calls for still greater, efforts 
along these lines during the next few 
years. 

The dissemination of health infor- 
mation among the people is a most 
important part of the anti-malaria 
campaign. The masses are reached 
through two main channels: the 
school and the cooperative societies. 

The latter are part of the economic 
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structure and through them the ma- 
jority of the peasant population can 
be influenced, in political ways also. 
But we are here concerned with the 
school and the educators’ activity, 
task which deals with children and 
growing youth. 
A rapid glance at Africa’s past his- 
tory will show that no educational 
system of any kind existed prior to 
the establishment of the present 
French administration. The nearest 
approach to a school was the Koranic 
teaching provided for a select few in 
the areas of the north which had been 
overrun by Arab invaders. In the 
major portion of French Continental 
Africa where the people are not Mos- 
lem, but Animists, no trace of any 
kind of teaching has been discovered. 
It is often said that in every 
Frenchman, there is the soul of a 
teacher. Be that as it may, the axiom. 
was practically demonstrated by the 
first French men who came into close 
contact with the Africans. And it 
should be placed on record that in 
nearly every case, the native peoples, 
once they had adjusted to the first 
shock of ‘‘contact’’ with Europeans, 
showed a great eagerness to benefit 
from the teaching provided. In fact, 
very soon, the problem was not how 
to assemble enthusiastic pupils, but 
how to find enough trained and sal- 
aried teachers to satisfy their thirst 
for schooling. Not so long ago, any 
help was gladly welcomed. A familiar 
sight would be a bunch of youngsters 
eagerly crowding around some French 
noncom who would be solemnly im- 
parting for the children’s benefit, 
whatever he could polish up from 
memories of his own school days. A 
makeshift blackboard and some pieces 


of natural chalk were sufficient to 
transform the soldier into a proud 
and painstaking teacher. 

The greatest difficulty has always 
arisen from the widely scattered dis- 
tribution of the African population. 
The peasants dislike urban life and 
only feel at ease in small aggrega- 
tions. As for the tribes with nomadic 
habits, their school problem is still 
not solved. Dispersion is so great that 
unless special services of express 
buses can be organized — which im- 
plies the building and constant super- 
vision and maintenance of motor 
roads, many years will have to pass 
before it will be possible to plan for 
placing a resident teacher in any set- 
tlement or village with less than 50 
school age children. 

To get the right perspective in re- 
gard to present day educational facili- 
ties in French Continental Africa, we 
have to remember that no real work 
along these lines could be started un- 
til about 30 years ago. At the begin- 
ning of the 20th century, schools ex- 
isted in the coastal townships of Sene- 
gal and Gabun, but the hinterlands 
were in the main unexplored and the 
peoples lived in a primitive and mis- 
erable state. Slave traders were still 
active in the Chad and along the 
Sahara confines as late as 1900. It was 
only after the first World War that 
some real measure of peace and secur- 
ity was ensured. A real start in edu- 
cation was made when the Cameroons 
and Togo were placed under French 
mandate in 1919. 


ScHoots IN FRENCH EQUATORIAL 
AFRICA 


The beginning was slow. Few means 
of communication with the interior 
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existed and caution had to be con- 
tinually exercised so as not to carry 
endemic diseases into districts hither- 
to immune. At first, teachers and 
funds were lacking. No general pro- 
gram of popular education could be 
studied or drafted until the ‘‘native’’ 
peoples’ reaction to schools was ascer- 
tained. For the most part, the re- 
sponse was quick and favorable. In 
a 1936 Government General report on 
French Equatorial Africa, we find the 
following: ‘‘There is no region in 
these territories where the chiefs and 
notables do not ask for more schools. 
The masses feel their need of educa- 
tion. Children come to school with 
pleasure, even with enthusiasm. ’’ 

In 1936, a planned system and pro- 
gram of school development for the 
four territories — Congo, Gabun, 
Ubangi and Chad — was begun in 
Brazzaville. The total cost for that 
year was 2,500,000 francs. In 1938, 
education expenses had increased to 
5,800,000. Schools were opened in 
several villages, also an orphanage at 
Libreville. The schools of Bacongo 
and Poto-Poto grew so large that the 
overflow had to be accommodated in 
Brazzaville. Another important de- 
velopment was the opening in this 
city of the Ecole Edouard Renard, a 
Technical school with boarding ac- 
commodation which provides special 
vocational training and courses in in- 
dustrial techniques. It has turned out 
numbers of skilled African engineers. 
In 1937, primary teaching was com- 
pletely reorganized and the recruit- 
ment of teachers and their profes- 
sional problems received attention. 
Unfortunately, this great effort was 
interrupted by the outbreak of war. 
It was not until Félix Eboué, a Negro 


born in Guiana, was appointed Gover. 
nor General that he made a compre. 
hensive study of the country’s needs, 
that the school system of French 
Equatorial Africa could be developed. 
In a ‘‘General Circular’’ (a document 
that has since become famous) Gover. 
nor General Eboué made the follow. 
ing bold statements: ‘‘The scope of 
public education is still extremely 
limited ... and... the training of 
African professional personnel] will be 
very difficult. I think a period of ten 
years will be necessary. . . . I have un- 
dertaken to secure the cooperation of 
the French religious missions having 
found in them a true understanding 
of our shortcomings and a most sin- 
cere desire to help correct them. . . 
All teachers in non-sectarian as well 
as religious schools must realize that 
we cannot be content with paper ac- 
complishments. Equatorial Africa 
must, at long last, find in its own 
population the numerous and efficient 
personnel which, until now, it has 
never been seriously called upon to 
contribute. This is the task of the 
teacher, of all teachers; their activity 
and devotion are indispensable to suc- 
cess... . The awakening to responsi- 
bility which constitutes the ultimate 
goal of our efforts will be the result 
and reward of a good education.”’ 
Thanks to the honesty of its Gover- 
nor General, who did not hesitate to 
say bluntly what these ‘‘shortcom- 
ings’? were and to mobilize every 
available means in order to correct 
them, the French Equatorial African 
territories were the scene, during the 
most difficult war years, of a second 
attempt to work out a complete and 
definitive system of education along 
modern lines. In 1938, pupil atten- 
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dance in public (state) schools was 
9,450, and in mission schools, 11,600 
(about 0.6 of the population). By 
1944, there were 16,858 pupils in the 
public schools and 15,750 in the mis- 


’ gion schools. This increase was made 


in spite of a tragic shortage of teach- 
ers and the critical conditions caused 
by the war. 

Governor General Bayardelle, ad- 
dressing the Superior Council of Ed- 
ucation in October, 1944, summarized 
the significance of education in its 
bearing upon the whole future of the 
country when he said: ‘‘ Industrializa- 
tion, commercial development, provi- 
sion of free education and medical fa- 
cilities, the building of roads and 
bridges—all these are essential needs 
in Equatorial Africa and each and all 
depend on a vast human undertaking, 
namely the moral eduaction and prac- 
tical training of industrious and re- 
sponsible men in the numbers re- 
quired to accomplish these tasks. This 
is the job facing our schools. It may 
be said that the schools of today are 
conditioning the country of tomor- 
row.’’? Governor General Bayardelle 
then proceeded to list the measures 
most urgently needed and for which 
funds were available. First: to pro- 
vide the greatest possible number of 
village schools, which means that 
many more teachers and assistants 
must be engaged. It is stipulated that 
suitable living quarters must be pro- 
vided for the teachers when new 
schools are built. Second: to provide 
education facilities for girls similar to 
those offered boys. Girls must be en- 
couraged to attend schools in greater 
numbers and special courses should 
be organized for the older girls to fit 
them for their role in the African 


community. The training of women 
teachers in particular must be the ob- 
ject of special attention in order that 
certain criticisms raised in West Af- 
rica may be avoided. Third: to or- 
ganize additional technical courses, . 
by opening a new school (with board- 
ing facilities) in Bangui, and by cre- 
ating a special industrial and voca- 
tional training section in the chief 
town of each of the 35 departments 
in French Equatorial Africa. 
Branches where specialized training 
is given according to needs of the lo- 
eality must be provided in greater 
numbers and adequately equipped. 
Four: the standards of the four Ecoles 
Supérieures which offer higher educa- 
tion courses has been raised so that 
better training for more responsible 
positions and for professional careers 
may be accessible to young Africans 
with means. Five: in order to avoid 
exposing students to city life which in 
the past proved harmful to country 
boys, several high schools, at least one 
in each territory, where assistant 
teachers can be trained, are to be 
opened in the small towns. 

The following figures show the 
sums set aside for education in the 
French Equatorial African budgets 
of recent years: 


1941 5,040,000 francs 
1942 10,560,000 franes 
1943 18,111,000 francs 
1944 20,157,000 francs 
1945 28,600,000 francs 


(Expenses for education represent- 
ed 1.77 per cent of the total budget in 
1939, rising to 6.4 per cent in 1945.) 

Despite the acute shortage of Eu- 
ropean teachers due to mobilization, 
the numbers of pupils show a similar 
increase. 
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Primary Secondary Professional 
Year Schools Schools Training 
1943 9,512 215 164 
1944 13,225 336 274 
1945 14,160 346 296 


Beside this system of education pro- 
vided by the State, religious missions, 
Catholic and Protestant, maintain a 
large number of schools attended, in 
1945, by 15,750 pupils (including 
1,632 girls) as against 14,858 in 1944. 
In 1941, Governor General Eboué in- 
augurated a policy of close coopera- 
tion between the State and the mis- 
sion schools. The latter received 
financial aid (of which they were in 
need since the war had cut off funds 
from their home organizations) on 
condition that they satisfied certain 
requirements concerning the school 
curriculum as outlined by the admin- 
istration. In 1945, government sub- 
sidies to mission schools alone amount- 
ed to five million franes. If we add 
the funds made available to various 
activities associated with schools such 
as the large Boy Scout organization, 
athletic clubs, ete., the total sum ex- 
pended on education and planned 
recreation in French Equatorial Af- 
rical during 1945 amounted to 31 mil- 
lion frances. 

These figures show that a promising 
start has been made. But, when we 
compare it with the magnitude of the 
task remaining (there are 500,000 
children of school age in French 
Equatorial Africa alone), we cannot 
help but wonder how long it will be 
before equal educational opportuni- 
ties can be offered to every African 
child. In spite of all the efforts made 
up to now, French Equatorial Africa 
is still at the starting point. 

Before going further, we should 


point out the two essential aspects of 
education in Equatorial Africa. First, 
it would be a terrible mistake, fraught 
wit’ disastrous consequences, to 
equip African youth with intellectual 
training only. Every primary school 
must (and at present does) combine 
courses in general academic subjects 
with practical experience of raising 
crops in school gardens, etc. As Gov- 
ernor General Bayardelle puts it: 
‘“We have to show the pupils the way 
to use our modern tools, to employ 
our best agricultural methods, to im- 
prove animal husbandry and farm 
production.’’ Second, though nothing 
now prevents an African youth from 
choosing an intellectual career, the 
majority of students are needed to 
carry out practical work of vital and 
immediate importance. In a country 
where there is a pressing demand for 
doctors, veterinarians, agronomists, 
chemists, topographers, engineers and 
administrators, there is no place for 
an embittered and idle proletariat. 
Vocational guidance ensuring that 
Africans are wisely and carefully ad- 
vised in the choice of their work or 
profession is imperative. 

The bases upon which a future sys- 
tem of education will be planned were 
laid down at the Brazzaville Confer- 
ence held in January, 1944, which was 
attended by delegates from all the 
French African territories. The fol- 
lowing recommendations were sent to 
the French Government and _ practi- 
cally all of them were subsequently 
adopted. 


Education must be extended to the 
masses and fit them for a better life. It 
must provide a means of rapidly and surely 
selecting Africans capable of leadership. 

The same interest and care must be given 
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to educating girls as is given to educating 


boys. . . 
The education of the vast majority of 


African children can only be attempted and 
suecessfully carried out when a school is 
provided for every village with fifty boys 
and girls of school age. 

Vocational training courses and advanced 
primary schools must be established every- 
where. Special higher education facilities 
must be available to form an élite which will 
be called upon to assume increasing respon- 
sibility in every field of African activity: 
trade, industry, administration. 

While education is being organized along 
these lines and to hasten the process, a num- 
ber of scholarships shall be given, enabling 
Africans to continue their studies in France. 
Groups of ten to fifteen schools shall be 
formed into units and placed under an ex- 
perienced and highly qualified teacher- 
supervisor. 


This plan for extending the school 
system throughout the federation of 
Equatorial African territories is di- 
vided into four ten-year plans. The 
first calls for the establishment of five 
normal schools training primary 
teachers and assistants; ten higher- 
grade schools (second stage of pri- 
mary education), and a sufficient 
number of primary schools to serve 
100,000 more children. During the 
same period, ending in 1954, five large 
vocational training schools and a 
Technical School offering advanced 
courses shall also be provided. It is 
estimated that this program will ne- 
cessitate setting aside in the 1954 local 
budget a sum of 50 million frances 
(pre-devaluation rate) for buildings 
and 100 million francs for personnel 
expenses ; general costs will amount to 
more than one billion franes. The 
annual budget of French Equatorial 
Africa was 245 millions in 1939; 425 
millions in 1944, and one billion in 
1946—a remarkable increase. How- 


ever, the realization of the successive 
ten-year plans for education will soon 
require financial help from France. 
This will most probably be furnished 
through the Fonds général de l’Union, 
or French Union General Fund. 

To have a better idea of the finan- 
cial effort contemplated, we can cal- 
culate the 1984 expenditure for edu- 
cation in French Equatorial Africa 
(when the program should be com- 
pleted); approximately 280 million 
franes (pre-devaluation rate) will be 
needed from the local budget; this 
certainly represents a large sum, but 
it is not too high a price considering 
the goal at which we aim, that is, the 
advancement of a people who aspire 
to knowledge and progress. 


ScHoous In FreNcH WEsT AFRICA 


Let us now pass from the Equa- 
torial Federation to that of West Af- 
rica whose seven territories have a 
population numbering more than 16 
million. It was frankly recognized 
at the Brazzaville Conference that the 
methods at present employed would 
not suffice to give the masses ‘‘the key 
to a better, healthier and more pro- 
ductive life.’’ The Conference held 
to one basic principle in the light of 
which each question was considered. 
This was that every African child 
must have educational facilities with- 
in his reach. To plan on any smaller 
seale than general extension would 
have no value whatsoever and would 
fail to achieve the French objective. 
But it was agreed that the ‘‘popular’’ 
primary schools already existing in 
West Africa since many years have 
been most satisfactory. These were 
planned to strengthen the ancestral 
qualities of the peasant population 
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and to help them produce more from 
the soil to which they are so deeply 
attached. Lessons in general subjects 
are tied in with practical work in ex- 
perimental gardens and workshops. 
This type of school is bound to give 
the best results, since it fits the chil- 
dren to take an active and productive 
part in rural life without uprooting 
them and turning them into a dissat- 
isfied proletariat. It makes for rapid 
improvement of local conditions and 
the crafts and industries special to 
certain districts are preserved and de- 
veloped. 

The danger would be to limit the 
country’s general development along 
modern lines by failing to provide 
those elements capable of filling posi- 
tions of importance and responsibility 
with the training and opportunity to 
do so. This danger can be avoided if 
it is made possible for every child to 
receive a higher education, through a 
scholarship system if necessary, as it 
is possible in France. The French 
policy is to provide an elementary 
education complete in itself which is 
free and compulsory. The better stu- 
dents, whatever their social class, then 
compete for entry to secondary and 
higher schools. In France, the num- 
ber of students promoted is somewhat 
restricted by the estimated needs in 
the various professions. In West Af- 
rica, at present, there is no limit to 
the number of trained personnel 
needed in medicine and public health, 
education and research, engineering 
and public works, agronomics, admin- 
istration and commerce. 

But the more advanced educational 
structure had to be raised on a large- 
seale state school organization and 
must have qualified teachers to draw 


upon. It was admitted at the Dakar 
Conference on Education, July, 1944, 
that a delay of thirty years would be 
necessary before the general extension 
of school facilities to all children can 
be implemented. The Conference 
based its studies on figures for that 
year: in 1944, children of school age 
(7 to 13) constituted 15 per cent of 
the total population. This means that 
elementary education has to be pro- 
vided for nearly two and a half mil- 
lion pupils and that 16,500 schools 
with accommodation and staffs for at 
least 50,000 classes must be organized, 
entailing an expenditure of nearly 
five billion franes (pre-devaluation 
rate). At present, there are in 
French West Africa 2,000 regular 
classes comprising 100,000 pupils. 

In all of the younger overseas terri- 
tories, there was at first need for a 
dual system of education. One school 
organization (elementary), offers 
teaching in the vernacular; the other 
makes French compulsory and follows 
the metropolitan curriculum so closely 
that overseas students can, at any 
stage, transfer without difficulty to 
schools in France. Private and mis- 
sion organizations have cooperated 
with the administration in establish- 
ing the former ‘‘bush’’ schools all 
over the Ivory Coast, Dahomey, Togo, 
French Guinea, Senegal, the French 
Sudan, French Niger and Mauretania. 
Schools have been built in the forest, 
the savannah and the steppe. Even 
some nomad tribes of the desert have 
a teacher to accompany the children 
in their wandering life. 

Many of these teachers receive their 
training at the Federal School in Sé- 
bitokane; the William Ponty School 


in Dakar, which also prepares stu- 
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dents for the civil service; the Rural 
Teachers’ Training School in Kati- 
bugu which offers agriculture and 
forestry courses; the Women’s Nor- 
mal School in Rufisque with a mid- 
wifery training department; the 
Dabu and Sévaré student teacher 
schools, and several technical and 
manual trade schools. 

In the new plans for extending ed- 
ucation emphasis is laid on the im- 
portance of preparing teachers and 
assistants during the earliest stages 
of expansion. Provision is to be made 
for 200 normal schools and 60 teach- 
ers’ colleges offering training similar 
to that given in France. At the same 
time, the number of technical, busi- 
ness and vocational courses, and op- 
portunities for adult education will 
be enormously increased. 

A great step forward was made 
with the opening of a School of Afri- 
can Medicine at Dakar in 1945. Stu- 
dents from the French African terri- 
tories may follow a complete medical 
course, and there are departments for 
dispensary assistant, nurse, and 
health-worker training. 

Another plan is drafted for creat- 
ing several universities in the West 
African Federation to further Afri- 
can studies and offer opportunities 
for contacting the best in Western 
culture. 

Mention must be made of the Jnstt- 
tut Francais d’Afrique Nowre estab- 
lished in Dakar under the director- 
ship of a brilliant young scientist, Dr. 
Théodore Monod. This is a center for 
research and documentation which 
engages in the study of the ethnology, 
anthropology, archaeology, history 
and linguistics of Africa. It serves as 
the ‘“‘home office’’ for the local re- 


search and study groups established 
in various parts of French West Af- 
rica, the Cameroons, and French 
Equatorial Africa, and is an essential 
link between the North African Re- 
search Institutes in Algeria, Morocco. 
Tunisia and the same type of organi- 
zation in South Africa (the Pretoria 
and Capetown Museums). The Insti- 
tute correlates the activities of its 
field groups and is carefully compil- 
ing and preserving African sources. 
It publishes a quarterly bulletin and 
is at present working on a West Af- 
rican atlas. In the face of great prac- 
tical difficulties, it organized the First 
Annual Meeting of West African 
Ethnologists, Geographers, and Nat- 
uralists, January 1945. Scientists 
from British West Africa, Spain, 
Portugal, Great Britain and France 
attended and worked together during 
a six-day session. They appointed an 
International Committee to direct 
general lines of work in the future. 


ScHOOLS IN THE FRENCH CAMEROONS 


During the First World War, 
French and British forces compelled 
the Germans to withdraw from the 
Kamerun (January, 1916). In May, 
1919, the League of Nations, taking 
into consideration that the French 
had been the first to explore these ter- 
ritories and that their peoples had 
asked to be under French tutelage, 
made approximately four-fifths of the 
former German-held territory a 
French mandate. The French Cam- 
eroons resemble a triangle in shape, 
with its 600 mile base partly on the 
Atlantic coast and partly on the bor- 
der of Spanish Guinea and Gabun, 
and its apex more than 1,000 miles 


inland at Lake Chad. In all, it covers 
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an area of 280,650 square miles and 
has a population of 2,780,000. 

When the French took over, they 
found that the Germans, during their 
20 years of occupation, had estab- 
lished only seven schools attended by 
about 850 pupils. By 1944, there 
were 110 free state accredited schools 
with an enrolment of 29,000 pupils, 
and 83 accredited schools organized 
by missions (the majority French or 
American) of various faiths, educat- 
ing 6,610 children. 

As in all other French territories, 
the aecredited schools provide three 
grades of teaching: preparatory, ele- 
mentary, and lower primary, accord- 
ing to the size of the community. Pu- 
pils take the same general courses in 
the mornings, and may choose their 
afternoon activity: either practical 
farm and cultivation work on the 
school allotments, or handicrafts in 
the school workshops. The 99 rural 
schools are arranged in 9 school dis- 
triets each headed by a regional school 
where students may prepare for the 
competitive entrance examinations to 
the Yaundé upper-grade schools and 
the Duala technical schools. The av- 
erage number of pupils from rural 
districts accepted each year in these 
schools is approximately 200. All re- 
gional schools have added to other 
curriculum courses in advanced man- 
ual training and husbandry. In many 
places, the pupils have taken up the 
indigenous craft for which their re- 
gions are famous, such as brush mak- 
ing and pottery in Yaundé, raffia 
sandal making in Jang, and mat and 
textile weaving in Yukaduma and 
Marwa. A number of special schools 
for older girls, where training in 
household crafts and child care is a 


definite part of the curriculum, have 
not grown very popular. 

Non-accredited schools (private or 
catechist) provide teaching in the ver. 
nacular for more than 105,000 boys 
and girls of various ages. 

In the field of higher education, the 
Yaundé High School gives courses 
preparing for civil service require. 
ments and prepares candidates for 
entrance to the Ayos Medical Schoo} 
and School of Hygiene, ana the Agri. 
cultural College. The number of stu- 
dents had doubled since 1940, the 
majority of graduates choosing teach- 
ing and secretarial work as profes 
sions. Girls have been admitted to 
the High School since 1938 for nor- 
mal training. 

The Duala Technical School trains 
specifically for industrial and voca- 
tional employment. The entire course 
takes four years, the last being given 
to specialization in one of the follow- 
ing skills: machinist, screw-cutter, 
electrician, draughtsman, automobile 
mechanic, mimeograph operator, arts 
and crafts instructor. 

The Duala Agricultural College 
gives two years’ theoretical and prac- 
tical instruction; students then work 
for one year in some supervised agri- 
cultural center within the territory. 
Young Africans graduating from this 
college are taking their place in the 
government agricultural services. 

The Ayos Medical School has ac- 
commodation for about 60 students 
divided into three classes. The train- 
ing these men receive had fitted them 
to render immense service to the Cam- 
eroon people, especially during the 
war when there was a shortage of 
European doctors. 

Urban schools in Duala and Yaundé 
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now give the same secondary teaching 
as in France. 

The French Cameroons Edueation 
Department had drawn up an ambi- 
tious program of expansion to be com- 
pleted within a thirty-year limit. This 
aims to provide schooling for 400,000 
more children. The existing system 
would continue to function and a first 
period would be given to training of 
African teachers; a second to the 
establishment of elementary schools; 
the third to opening technical] and in- 
dustrial schools in adequate numbers 
to provide specialists to continue the 
political and economic progress which 
is everywhere apparent in the coun- 
try. Whereas no African was ever 
given any responsible position under 
German administration, there were in 
1942 2,000 Africans in the direct em- 
ploy of the French administrative 
services, and about 8,000 working on 
government construction work, on the 
railroads, etc. These numbers have 
since become much larger. Schools 
offer equal opportunities to boys and 
girls, and great efforts are being made 
to encourage girls to attend in greater 
numbers. 

It is estimated that the yearly cost 
of the larger education system in the 
Cameroons would amount to 290 bil- 
lion franes during the last phase of 
the thirty-year program, and when 
definitely organized, will be stabilized 
at 250,000 franes a year. 

The first goal toward which the 
French administration is already 
working is to establish 300 rural and 
regional schools accommodating 40,000 
more pupils. At the same time, it is 
planned to open as rapidly as possible 
a business and accountancy school, 
one large secondary school, three spe- 


cial advanced schools for boys and 
one for girls specializing in agricul- 
tural, technical, trade and African 
arts and crafts, and many farm and 
veterinary courses in order to speed 
African cooperation in all fields and 
strengthen the present framework of 
African society. 


OTHER EDUCATIONAL PROCESSES 


Edueation in French Africa is nat- 
urally not limited to the work done by 
the schools, but is understood in the 
broader meaning of the word. As was 
stated above, the majority of the pop- 
ulation live in small rural communi- 
ties and engage primarily in culti- 
vating the soil. There is little possi- 
bility that mineral deposits may be 
found in the near future which would 
result in any rapid industrialization 
of the country. If industry must de- 
velop, as is desirable for many rea- 
sons, it will probably be along the 
lines of the Africans’ chief interest, 
namely agriculture and farming. This 
will mean that the best of the tradi- 
tional African methods will be com- 
bined with modern and scientific 
methods, use of machinery, coopera- 
tive organizations for buying and 
selling, etc. The peasant as an indi- 
vidual, and the rurai population as 
collectivities, must be given all the 
practical instruction which large-scale 
development will demand. 

The most effective instrument seems 
to be the Sociétés de Prévoyance 
which have existed for some in most 
of the African territories, although 
they may have had rather varying 
status and functions. They were or- 
ganized by African farmers for joint 
economic action and mutual benefit. 
Their aim is defined by Governor Gen- 
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eral Eboué: ‘‘Instead of individual 
and too easily discouraged efforts to 
compete with modern production, Af- 
ricans should build up an agricultural 
enterprise, undertaken by the village 
or the district and carried out by the 
local population, all the people work- 
ing closely together on their own soil 
and in their own interest. In this 
manner, the population will also in- 
crease in its own territory. It will 
discover in its own soil every oppor- 
tunity for a better life without for- 
feiting in any way the benefits of its 
tradition or the stability inherent in 
its own social] and economic struc- 
ture.’’ 

Governor General Eboué also be- 
lieves that the European business man 
must better understand his réle as 
‘*educator.’’ He should influence the 
African to work toward higher stand- 
ards, encourage intelligence and dis- 
crimination in the buyer and provide 
tasteful and good quality merchandise 
at fair prices. 

The Sociétés de Prévoyance are ac- 
ecomplishing this for their members 
during the present period of transi- 
tion. In the French Cameroons, for 
instance, most of the African farmers 
are grouped in these societies which 
are financed by the small yearly mem- 
bership dues and are entitled to bor- 
row from the Agricultural Credit 
Bank. They have a wide field of ac- 
tivity and employ a number of agri- 
cultural experts. They may advance 
funds for purchase of tools, machin- 
ery, seeds, or for farm improvements. 
Linked with the Agricultural Produc- 
ers’ Cooperatives like those existing 
in the French Cameroons for the pro- 
duction and marketing of coffee, these 
Sociétés de Prévoyance can play a 


most important part in the develop. 
ment of Africa by Africans and for 
Africans. 

There are still some obstacles in the 
way, and a certain resistance to the 
organization of African peasants into 
such strong and efficient association 
needs to be overcome. <A number of 
local chiefs and administrators of the 
old school of thought do not view this 
development with favor. But among 
more responsible colonial leaders ag 
well as deep among the masses, the 
trend is clearly toward this process, 
The Sociétés de Prévoyance, by gath- 
ering peasants together and reconcil- 
ing old personal and tribal disputes, 
eventually succeed in uniting villages 
for a joint economic effort. In the 
same way, they may succeed in weld- 
ing many of the too isolated and too 
small collectivities into larger and 
more active regional groups for po- 
litical advancement. The instrument 
is there, and use will be made of it for 
the education and in the best interests 
of the people. 

Similarly, the administration of jus- 
tice may be considered an educational 
process. Raymond Leslie Buell in 
‘‘The Native Problem in Africa” 
wrote as follows: ‘‘The Governor of 
French Congo declared that the ab- 
sence of a penal code had the grave 
inconvenience of exposing the delin- 
quent party to arbitrary judgment 
... (There is no penal code yet de- 
vised prescribing definite penalties 
for definite offenses).’’ Now a decree 
has been promulgated fixing a single 
penal code for the whole of French 
Continental Africa. This gives the 
people a chance to know the law, to 
defend themselves in their own and in 
the French courts, and, in sum, to un- 
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derstand their rights as individuals 
and their responsibilities towards each 
other—an essential form of education 
for modern society. 

It must be noted that the Brazza- 
ville Conference recommendations in 
regard to reforms in African (cus- 
tomary or tribal) courts, have been 
largely carried out. 

After reading the official statements 
quoted above and picturing the edu- 
eation program which is now being 
realized, the reader may be led to ask 
whether these French African terri- 
tories are, in short, in process.of prep- 
aration for self-government. Let us 
say that they are being guided toward 
self-determination, which, in the au- 
thor’s opinion, may be a better ob- 
jective. 

To conclude this rapid survey of 
education in French Africa, an ex- 
cerpt from an address by a young 
African, an outstanding poet, scholar 


and statesman, the Socialist represen- 
tative for Senegal to the French Con- 
stituent Assembly, Professor Léopold 
Sédar Senghor. Speaking of the fu- 
ture of the Overseas Territories and 
their place in the French Constitu- 
tion, he recently said in a French As- 
sembly meeting, that ‘‘the plan for a 
French Union offers a system which 
leaves complete liberty and offers the 
most varied means of development for 
all territories, while ensuring the har- 
monious working of the whole. It will 
be the people’s privilege and right to 
use the new French constitution to 
determine whether they wish to be 
French citizens or only member citi- 
zens of the French Union. In accord- 
ance with wishes thus expressed by 
the overseas peoples, the regional as- 
semblies in every territory will be en- 
abled to administer and direct their 
policy either toward assimilation or 
toward association with France.”’ 








CHAPTER XIT 


EDUCATION IN THE BELGIAN CONGO! 


J. 8. Harris 


Tue LAND AND THE PEOPLE 


From a narrow twenty-five miles of 
Atlantic coastline the vast, rich Bel- 
gian Congo extends 902,000 square 
miles into the heart of Africa. This 
area, one-thirteenth of the African 
continent, is seventy-seven times the 
size of Belgium, its ruling power.” 

The Congo River system, the sec- 
ond greatest in the world, covers 
nearly two-thirds of the area of the 
entire basin. Its course to the Atlan- 
tic is broken by a series of falls and 
eataracts between Stanley Pool and 
Matadi through which it descends 
some 900 feet in about 250 miles. Ac- 
cess from the Atlantic coastal plain to 
the navigable rivers of the interior is 
by a railway through this hilly region. 

Extending some 750 miles from 
West to East and 530 miles from 
North to South, the Congo Forest 
covers a tremendous block of the 
Northern half of the colony. Vast 
grasslands spread across the Southern 
part of the Congo, while far to the 
Southeast the land rises to a healthful 
plateau country, the Katanga district, 
one of the richest mineral regions of 
the world. A chain of large lakes, 
near which are partly forested pla- 
teaus and mountain ridges, borders 


1 This paper was written during a period 
of study made possible by a Demobilization 
Award granted by the Social Science Re- 
search Council. 

2 This article refers only to the Belgian 
Congo exclusive of Ruanda-Urundi, the for- 
mer German territory which the Congo re- 
ceived under mandate in 1924, 


the Eastern edge of the colony. With. 
in the 1,200 miles from the mangrove 
swamps of the Congo estuary to the 
heights of the Kivu and Ruwenzori in 
the East the climate changes from 
humid equatorial lowland to the pe- 
rennial ice and snow of the mountain 
peaks. 

Before the rule of the Belgians, 
great native states flourished in the 
Congo. The Balunda Empire, the 
Kingdom of Congo, the Bushongo 
State and other great political entities 
were consolidated through conquests 
and alliances which incorporated 
neighboring tribes into these conquer- 
ing kingdoms. One hundred and forty- 
four tribes have been enumerated for 
this area, some with populations of 
more than a quarter of a million. 

The Bantu empires, kingdoms, 
states and even smaller groupings 
were noted for their complex, well- 
integrated, stable organization, a hier- 
archical structure of offices with 
clearly defined rights and duties, The 
basis of the native economic system 
was, and largely remains, agriculture 
supplemented by hunting, fishing and 
the raising of sheep, goats and fowl. 
Tribal specialization gave rise to in- 
tertribal trade and a complex system 
of markets and trade procedure is still 
in operation throughout the area. The 
basic unit in the social structure con- 
tinues to be the village in which prac- 
tically all inhabitants claim relation- 
ship through descent. This group, 
ruled by a chief and a council of 
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elders, maintained a legal system with 
the right of appeal from rulings of 
the chief and his council to a succes- 
sion of higher courts and, in the 
larger states, from the highest courts 
to the king himself. 

Religion, like the complex social, 
political and economic organization, 
was sophisticated in philosophy and 
procedure. Most of the Bantu hold a 
world view in which the supreme dei- 
ty is remote from the earth and there- 
fore receives little direct worship. 
Major attention is devoted to a series 
of subordinate deities and powers 
who are more intimately concerned 
with the fortunes of man, As in other 
religions, the supernatural powers are 
manipulated and controlled through 
various forms of propitiation, sacri- 
fice, prayer and ritual behavior. 

The artistic achievements of the 
Congo peoples have received perhaps 
more attention in Europe and Amer- 
ica than other aspects of their com- 
plex lives. Masks and statuettes from 
this area are among the most prized 
possessions of art collectors. Music, 
dance and mythology are also highly 
developed and these arts, as well as 
other forms of artistic expression, are 
closely integrated in the every-day 
life. The area is no less famous for 
its crafts: ironworking, weaving, bas- 
ketry, pottery, mat-making and wood- 
carving. 

In striking contrast with the high 
complexity of the Bantu society is the 
simple organization of the Pygmies of 
the forest area. These folk, probably 
the oldest inhabitants of the area, are 
nomadic hunting peoples living in 
crude shelters with a social structure 
based upon monogamy and the imme- 
diate family. 


According to the 1943 census, less 
than 35,000 of the Congo’s ten and a 
half million inhabitants are white. Of 
these, 22,668 are Belgians.* The 
whites are predominantly colonial ad- 
ministrators and civil servants, mis- 
sionaries and traders, or plantation, 
manufacturing and mining executives 
and skilled personnel. Few of these 
consider the Congo home; it is rather 
a place to earn money or render serv- 
ice before retiring to the home coun- 
try in Europe or America. The Con- 
golese make up the agricultural peas- 
antry of the country, the mining and 
industrial labor force, and the body 
of clerks and domestic servants em- 
ployed by the administration, the mis- 
sionaries and the private enterprises. 


THE ACQUISITION OF THE CONGO 


The rapid partition of Africa by 
the European powers in the latter 
nineteenth century prompted Leopold 
II, King of the Belgians, to instigate 
a series of maneuvers that made it 
possible in the end for him to aequire 
a vast portion of that rich continent. 
His first move was to call a geographi- 
cal conference at Brussels in 1876 and 
form the Association Internationale 
Africaine. In 1877 the executive com- 
mittee of this association, meeting for 
the first and last time, arranged to 
send an expedition to East Africa to 
establish stations in the vicinity of the 
Great Lakes. 

The dramatic search of the Ameri- 
can newspaperman, H. M. Stanley, for 
the ‘‘lost’’ missionary, Dr. Living- 
stone, and the reports which resulted 
from that adventure focused Leo- 


3 Congo Belge 1944, Leopoldville, Govern- 
ment Printer, 1944, Renseignments Statis- 
tiques. 
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pold’s attention upon the Congo ba- 
sin. To back Stanley’s further ex- 
plorations in this area, the king in 
1879 formed a new association which 
he called the Comité d’Etudes du 
Haut Congo, with a subscription of a 
million franes, contributed by Leopold 
and his friends. When Stanley ar- 
rived at what is now Stanley Pool in 
1881, he discovered the French tri- 
color already flying there, planted by 
Savorgnan de Brazza. To combat this 
rival, Leopold resolved to achieve 
rights to the territories in the interior 
by a series of treaties with native 
chieftains. Since the Comité d’Etudes 
had renounced any political aims, the 
king rid himself of his collaborators 
by reimbursing them for their sub- 
scriptions so that he might embark 
upon any necessary program of ac- 
quisition without having to account 
to others. This revised organization 
Leopold now ealled the International 
Association of the Congo. Stanley re- 
turned to the Congo in 1882 with in- 
structions to conclude as many treaties 
as possible, conveying sovereign 
rights to the Association. 

Portugal and France, however, de- 
nied that sovereignty could be ac- 
quired by a private association. Leo- 
pold first attempted to solve this em- 
barrassing legal predicament by hav- 
ing association officials request the 
Belgian Government to take over the 
Congo stations. When this offer was 
rejected, he devised the ingenious 
scheme of organizing the native tribes 
into a confederation which would 
name the Association as its legal pro- 
tector after which the Association 
would seek recognition of the Euro- 
pean powers as the legal representa- 
tive of the Congo. 


The news in 1884 that the British 
government, to forestall France’s de. 
signs upon the Congo, was about to 
conclude a treaty with Portugal which 
recognized the latter’s claims to the 
mouth of the Congo, spurred Leopold 
to a clever campaign which achieved 
its first success in the United States’ 
recognition of the Association in 
April, 1884. This was accomplished 
by appealing to the humanitarian in- 
terest of the Americans in Leopold’s 
‘‘civilizing mission’’ and by announce. 
ing freedom for world commerce in 
the Congo basin. The king then as- 
sured himself of France’s friendly 
neutrality by promising the French 
first claim upon his African posses- 
sions should he decide to dispose of 
them. Then he played upon the fears 
of Great Britain and Germany that 
the Congo might fall to France, at the 
same time drawing their attention to 
the contrast between the free trade 
policies his Association planned to fol- 
low in the Congo and the protection- 
ist colonial policy of the Portuguese. 
As a result, Great Britain refused to 
ratify her treaty with Portugal and, 
in November, 1884, Germany fol- 
lowed the United States in recogniz- 
ing the Association. 

Finally, at the International Con- 
ference at Berlin in 1885, after con- 
siderable maneuvering, adroitly play- 
ing the powers against each other and 
the concurring in concessions of terri- 
tory to France and Portugal, Leopold 
won for the Association recognition as 
a sovereign state by the other Euro- 
pean nations. In this manner Leopold 
obtained as his personal estate an area 
seventy-seven times the size of the 
country over which he ruled. Soon 
after he dropped the ambiguous title 
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of ‘‘Association’’ and his colony be- 
eame known as the Congo Free State. 

Costly military and diplomatic 
campaigns upon which Leopold em- 
barked to extend his new African Em- 
pire North and East were frustrated 
by the other powers who vigorously 
maintained their own programs of 
African expansion. These huge costs 
were not met by the even then consid- 
erable wealth that Leopold extracted 
from the Congo. In 1890 the mon- 
arch turned to his own country for 
fnancial aid and received a series of 
loans, making it known in two contra- 
dictory statements that he was be- 
queathing the Congo State to Belgium 
after his death or during his lifetime. 
Leopold also succeeded at the Brussels 
Conference of 1889-90 in having the 
free trade provisions of the Berlin Act 
modified to permit the levy on im- 
port duties up to ten per cent ad 
valorem. 

These measures and a new economic 
policy adopted in 1891 improved the 
financial position of the Congo. Un- 
der this new policy all vacant land 
was made state domain and its prod- 
uets, principally ivory and rubber, be- 
came state property. Moreover, the 
government decreed that the African 
population was to work the state do- 
main as a form of labor taxation. A 
drive for maximum returns which fol- 
lowed resulted in a brutal exploita- 
tion of the Congo peoples by Leopold’s 
agents which brought vigorous pro- 
tests from a shocked world. 

Leopold extended his financial con- 
trol by retaining a block of shares in 
each new company formed to which 
he gave concessions. The Domaine de 
la Couronne, to which he assigned 
roughly one-sixth of the total area of 


the State, was created by him as a 
source of personal revenue to finance 
annual payments to the royal family, 
magnificent public works in Belgium 
and press bureaus to answer attacks 
against the Free State. Belgian re- 
porters charge that he also spent 
millions on his mistress, Baroness 
Vaughan, who occupied some of the 
luxurious palaces built by Congo 
money. The net profit derived from 
the Domaine de la Couronne between 
1896 and 1905 is estimated at 71,000,- 
000 franes.* 

Driven by a rising tide of criticism 
against Leopold’s ruthless manage- 
ment of his African colony, the Bel- 
gian parliament pressed for their as- 
sumption of sovereignty over the 
Congo as agreed in terms of their 
loans.® Leopold at first resisted but 
finally capitulated under the pres- 
sure which arose with the discovery 
that he had conceded to three com- 
panies all the rights to the subsoil of 
the Congo not previously alienated. 
In yielding, the king gained the con- 
cessions from his parliament that it 
would expend 45,000,000 francs to 
continue his public works program in 
Belgium, maintain annuity payments 
to the royal family and, furthermore, 
that 50,000,000 frances be donated to 
him as a mark of personal gratitude. 
These huge costs were shifted to the 
Congo budget which must still devote 
considerable of its revenue to the 


4R. L. Buell, The Native Problem in Af- 
rica, New York, 1928, vol. 2, pp. 432-433. 

58. H. Frankel, Capital Investment in 
Africa, London, 1938, p. 37 suggests that 
the cessation of Leopold’s regime was hast- 
ened by the serious decline in the Congo 
population ‘‘which eventually made it im- 
possible to obtain sufficient labour with 
which the wealth of the territory could be 
appropriated.’’ 
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‘‘public’’ debt. On November 15, 
1908, Belgium formally assumed title 
to the area which henceforth became 
known as the Belgian Congo. 


Tue Conco UnNpDER BELGIUM 


Colonial Policy 


Despite the lack of precise state- 
ment, there has been little doubt as to 
Belgium’s policy in the Congo. It is 
dedicated to systematic industrial and 
agricultural development. This is seen 
as one aspect of its ‘‘dual mandate,’’ 
the other being the ‘‘moral and intel- 
lectual civilization’’ of its native peo- 
ple.* The Belgian government has not 
confused the issue of its rule by pro- 
claiming a policy of eventual native 
self-government as have the British, 
or assimilation as have the French, 
although the Minister of Colonies does 
refer to the ‘‘emancipation of our na- 
tive people’’ by which he means ‘‘the 
chance of conducting themselves inde- 
pendently of the mother country.’” 
Under this plan, the Congolese are to 
be fitted for increasing participation 
into their scheme of efficient, inten- 
sive exploitation but it is doubtful 
that the administration contemplates 
turning over to them final actual con- 
trol of the ecolony’s economy or gov- 
ernment, 

Four holding companies control 
most of the corporations operating in 
the Congo. The fact that the govern- 
ment itself has a share in the finances 
of the largest of these, the Société 
Générale, as well as in a number of 
other companies, underlines the con- 
cern of the administration in the suc- 


8A. de Vieeschauwer, ‘‘Belgian Colonial 
Policy,’’ Journal of the Royal African So- 
ciety 42:167 (1943). 

7 [bid., p. 172. 
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cess of these enterprises even to a 
greater extent than is true, for exam. 
ple, in the British colonies where the 
relationship is neither so close nor ob. 
vious. This factor has made for a 
community of interest and a measure 
of cooperation between private en- 
terprise and government which has 
resulted in a program of planning to 
most profitably utilize the natural re. 
sources of the colony. This plan is 
also concerned with the conservation 
and efficiency of a competent labor 
supply which has given rise to fairly 
extensive schemes of labor regula- 
tions, health, sanitation, training and 
education programs. 

These fundamental tenets of co- 
lonial policy have determined the 
program of the administration. It has 
resulted, in many respects, in condi- 
tions more favorable for the indige- 
nous population than in many other 
African dependencies where actual 
practice has been in conflict with a 
more exalted policy, or where the rate 
of development remains extremely 
slow. 

Economics 

Leopold’s management of the Con- 
go Free State was condemned by the 
world not because he exploited it, but 
because his agents used ruthless and 
brutal measures to drain the indige- 
nous produce of the country. The new 
administration ended the labor tax 
and instituted reforms in the methods 
of production so that they would be 
more in accord with the accepted phi- 
losophy of ‘‘colonial development”’ 
then prevalent. 

With the decline in the demand for 
forest rubber, the period of exploita- 


tion by holders of large-scale conces- 
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sions came to an end although some 
of these concessions still remain in 
force. Up to 1906 the only noteworthy 
exports were rubber, ivory, cocoa, 
palm kernels and oil. When Belgium 
assumed the administration of the 
Congo gold, copper and diamond pro- 
duction was just beginning. Some- 
what later, other mineral resources 
were exploited, particularly tin and 
radium ores, and large-scale cultiva- 
tion of export crops was begun. 

A tremendous forward spurt in pro- 
duction and industrialization occurred 
during World War II when, with the 
loss of Malaya and the Indies, the Al- 
lies looked increasingly to the Congo 
for vital and strategic materials. The 
following table contrasts exports for 
the years 1939 and 1948 :§ 


1943 
170,000 


Export 1939 
Copper (tons) _....._ 185,000 
Cobalt concentrates 
(tons) a 
Manganese concentrates 
(tons) 
Zinc concentrates (tons) 
Tin (tons) 
Palm oil (tons)_____ 
Gum copal (tons)... 13,000 18,700 
Rubber (tone)? 1,250 13,200 
Diamonds (carats) —_ 8,360,000 10,237,000 


ache ear et 0 2,300 
33,000 
54,000 
20,000 

132,000 


2,800 
35,000 
9,900 
99,100 


The Congo’s external trade has 
continually expanded. In 1891 exports 
totalled $2,000,000 ; in 1918, $25,000,- 
000 and in 1948 exports were more 
than $105,000,000. In this latter 
year imports were valued at $51,000,- 
000. During the years of the war, this 
trade enabled the Congo not only to 
cover its own requirements in foreign 
currencies but also to finance the trea- 
sury of the Belgium Government-in- 
Exile. 

The total investment in the Belgian 


_ 8 Max Horn, ‘‘Economice Development,’’ 
2 2, Gael (ed.), Belgium, Berkeley, 1945, 


Congo in 1936 was approximately 
£143,000,000.® Capital invested in 
mining enterprises is greater than 
that devoted to the combined finan- 
cial, commercial and agricultural in- 
stitutions established by Europeans in 
the Congo. Sixty-seven per cent of 
the total value of the colony’s exports 
consisted of mining products.!° 


Labor 


In the interests of decreasing labor 
costs and, incidentally, in opening up 
to Africans opportunities for better 
paying jobs, the Congo has embarked 
upon a program of training and util- 
izing more Congolese in specialized 
labor by displacing white workers at 
the lower levels. It is claimed that 
this principle will be continued so that 
eventually no white man will carry on 
an occupation which an African could 
perform as well.!! This policy has 
placed some Africans in economic po- 
sitions which, while still in the minor 
categories, would not be tolerated in 
many of the neighboring dependen- 
cies and, particularly, in the Union of 
South Africa. At the mines of the 
Union Miniére du Haut Katanga be- 
tween the years 1930 to 1934, 1,360 
Africans took over positions which 
formerly only Europeans had been 
considered competent to hold. 

A high death rate and an expand- 
ing need for African labor has cre- 
ated strong competition in the Congo 
for workers. In an attempt to protect 
and stabilize its labor supply against 
the dangers of depopulation and so- 
cial disorganization, the administra- 


9 Frankel, op. cit., pp. 164-168. 

10 J, A. Noon, Labor Problems of Africa, 
Philadelphia, 1944, pp. 77-78. 

11 Horn, op. cit., p. 394. 
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tion has divided the colony into zones. 
The level of health and population 
within each zone determines the num- 
ber of adult males which may be re- 
eruited. Under optimum conditions 
no more than ten per cent of the male 
population may be recruited for dis- 
tant work and an additional fifteen 
per cent for local work. Although 
there have been abuses of this policy, 
it is generally followed. 

The problem of costly labor turn- 
over was attacked by improving con- 
ditions at the scene of employment. 
Undertakings employing 400 or more 
African workers must meet govern- 
ment-established standards of hous- 
ing, medical attention and education. 
By such added inducements as en- 
couraging workers to bring their fam- 
ilies with them, by providing the 
families with comfortable and sani- 
tary housing and by enabling and en- 
couraging them to grow their own 
food crops, a few large enterprises 
like the Union Mimére have succeed- 
ed in stabilizing as high as 90% of the 
labor force, a record unparalleled in 
Africa. 

To make its labor more efficient 
some Congo companies embarked upon 
studies of the relationship of diet to 
labor energy. In the early part of 
this century, dietary requirements for 
workers were established by the gov- 
ernment. In 1936 the food supplied 
to workers by the Union Miniére cost 
4.69 franes per head and actually ex- 
ceeded in value the average daily wage 
of 3.72 franes.}” 

The total number of Africans em- 
ployed in 1943 by Europeans, 568,436 
—18.62% of the adult males—-repre- 
sents a high utilization of native man- 


12 Noon, op. cit., p. 21. 





power by European employers. This 
labor was distributed among the vari. 
ous economic activities in the follow. 
ing manner: industrial and mining 
313,270; commercial houses 44,513; 
European agriculture 187,529; work. 
ers listed as ‘‘employees’’ 12,609, and 
licensed buyers and sellers 10,515.13 

In 1936 the distribution of labor 
employed by Europeans was given as 
127,319 employed at a long distance 
from home, 135,315 at a short dis. 
tance and 146,640 near home.” 

The practice of direct compulsion of 
labor by the large concessions is now 
ended. A strong degree of compul- 
sion remains, however, in the system 
of ‘‘educative’’ agriculture. To aid 
European industries to obtain neces- 
sary crops from native farmers, the 
government has compelled the people 
within defined areas to grow certain 
subsistence and export crops to be 
sold to the factory within its zone. 
The government sets fixed prices and 
presumably assures a complete sale of 
the crop. Crop failures, complaints 
that the prices have been set too low 
and inadequate provisions for market- 
ing of some crops have to some extent 
upset this system of compulsory agri- 
culture. 

For the duration of World War II 
the government retained the right te 
compel all male adult able-bodied Af- 
ricans to work 60 days a year in grow- 
ing, harvesting or gathering war pro- 
duce. This was in addition to the 60 
days of service on roads and other 
construction. In 1943 Belgium be- 
latedly ratified the 1930 Geneva Con- 
ference on Forced Labor. 


13 Congo Belge, 1944, op. cit. 
14 Lord Hailey, An African Survey, Lon: 
don, 1938, p. 607. 
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The status of labor unionism in the 
Congo is indicated by a broadcast of 
July 3, 1945, by M. Jan Quix, head of 
the Information Service for Natives, 
Leopoldville, who stated that while 


” there were already native trade asso- 


ciations at Leopoldville and Matadi, 
labor unionism had not yet developed 
in the Congo.’® 

Recent labor unrest due to the 
sharp rise in the cost of living was 
reported in November, 1945, from 
Matadi, Leopoldville and Mpozo, at 
which latter station armed forces 
killed seven Africans and wounded 


sixteen. !® 
Land 


Since there are vast unused tracts 
of land in the Congo unsuitable for 
European settlement, infringements 
of native land rights have not been as 
extensive as in other colonies, notably 
in eastern and southern Africa. The 
practice of compulsory agriculture, 
however, forced upon the Africans by 
the government places certain basic 
limitations upon their use of land. The 
total area alienated by the various 
concessions in 1935 was about 5,275,- 
000 hectares out of the total area of 
235,000,000 hectares.17 

The past fifteen years have shown a 
substantial reduction in native culti- 
vation of food crops. This is ex- 
plained by the government’s policy 
which compels Africans to devote 
larger acreage to export crops and the 
continued withdrawal of farmers to 
the mines and other European em- 
ployment. 

15 News from Belgium, Belgium Informa- 
rong Center, New York, Aug. 25, 1945, p. 

16 African Transcripts, University Mu- 


seum, Philadelphia, No. 7, Jan. 1946, p. 26. 
17 Hailey, op. cit., p. 794. 


Health 


The official health, sanitation and 
medical programs may also be viewed 
in the light of conserving this impor- 
tant natural resource, the African, by 
accelerating the increase of the popu- 
lation and by improving health and 
efficiency. Two major approaches to 
this problem have been developed: 
control of major endemic diseases and 
reduction of infant mortality. Tre- 
mendous work remains to be done in 
these fields and it is only in compari- 
son with the low standard of health 
conditions in other African colonies 
that the Congo may be said to offer 
the indigenous population probably 
the best medical attention in Africa. 

Certain areas once riddled with the 
dreaded sleeping sickness and in dan- 
ger of wholesale depopulation have 
again been restored to healthful life 
by the ambitious disease control cam- 
paigns. A large staff of doctors, sani- 
tary agents and African medical as- 
sistants concentrate upon an entire 
region where all cases of sleeping sick- 
ness are placed under compulsory 
treatment. Each village in the area is 
revisited and reexamined every six 
months and this procedure is repeated 
sometimes for years until new cases 
become extremely rare. When the spe- 
cial staff is transferred to another re- 
gion, the regular local health staff 
continues the periodic examinations 
every year or so. Under this attack 
the incidence of new infections of 
sleeping sickness, in the period 1930- 
43, decreased from 1.20% to 0.27%."* 
At the time of these mass investiga- 
tions, other widely prevalent diseases 
are treated by the staff: malaria, dys- 


18 Congo Belge 1944, op. cit. 
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entery, smallpox, yaws, syphilis, ty- 
phoid and hookworm. 

These campaigns have been largely 
earried through by FOREAMI, a 
foundation established under the pa- 
tronage of Queen Elizabeth of Bel- 
rium, with the cooperation of the gov- 
ernment and missionary bodies. 

Leprosy continues to be a major 
problem. Despite the fact that almost 
20,000 of the estimated 70,000 lepers 
are cared for in the government and 
mission leprosaria, existing facilities 
eannot cope with the total task of 
bringing the disease under control. 

To increase the birth rate and re- 
duee infant mortality, government 
medical authorities collaborate with 
the missions in providing prenatal 
elinies and instruction courses, baby 
elinics and feeding centers for under- 
nourished infants. 

General hospital and dispensary 
services are provided by three agen- 
cies: the government in large urban 
centers, the companies at the mines, 
factories and large plantations, and 
the missions in the smaller centers and 
rural districts. The government 
awards grants to the missions to carry 
on this work but the need is so great 
that the missions also must contribute 
to these medical expenses. 

The Chief of the Medical Services 
of the Belgian Congo estimated that 
in 1943 a total of 300 doctors, 650 
white and 2,000 African medical as- 
sistants of the three agencies were at 
work in the Congo.?® This means that 
the ratio of doctors to the total Afri- 
ean population was approximately 
one to 35,000 or, if the medical assis- 
tants as well as physicians are taken 


19 Congo Belge 1944, p. 164. 


into account, the proportion was one 
to 3,555. 


Political Organization 


With the reorganization of native 
administration in 1933, the Belgian 
political policy in the Congo now ap- 
proximates that of British indirect 
rule whereby native chiefs, sub-chiefs 
and their councils of elders exercise 
some authority under the control and 
advice of white administrators. Such 
native custom as does not conflict with 
‘*Christian ethics,’’ written law or 
Congo economic policy is permitted to 
continue. In a number of instances, 
the administration has attempted to 
reinstitute and adapt native institn- 
tions which withered under the pre- 
vious regime. The expenses of local 
public works, the costs of administra- 
tion and improvements are paid for 
out of the local native treasuries 
which are supported by the receipt of 
a fixed share of the local taxes. 

The country is divided into six 
provinees, each having at its head a 
governor. The provinces are divided 
into a number of districts and these 
in turn are subdivided into several 
territories. Each of these administra- 
tive units has a supervising Belgian 
official and, in the territories, a corps 
of white agent assistants who keep in 
contact with the Africans and their 
organizations. In this type of ad- 
ministrative structure, the native 
chief functions as a middleman be- 
tween the ruling power and his people. 

The movement of large numbers of 
Africans to urban and employment 
centers has given rise to a new admin- 
istrative unit, the extra-territorial 
township, where local administration 
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ig carried out by a chief and council 
appointed by the government from 
local educated natives. 

The Commission for the Protection 
of Natives was reestablished by King 
Albert in 1912 after a lapse of several 
years. This group, which in 1938 con- 
sisted of three government officials, 
eight missionaries and seven business- 
men, meets annually and although it 
has no legislative power, its recom- 
mendations concerning native welfare 
have, on occasion, carried considerable 
weight with the government. 

An advisory council for the entire 
colony and similar councils for the 
provinces which will meet annually 
and have consultative authority only 
was established by the government in 
July, 1945.2° The composition of the 
couneil differs considerably from those 
in the French Cameroons or British 
West Africa where Africans have 
been given an increasingly large rep- 
resentation. In the new Congo coun- 
cil, which will contain about forty-five 
members, only eight will represent the 
Africans. Of these eight members, 
the majority will be drawn from the 
white members of the Commission for 
the Protection of the Natives and 
from retired officials or missionaries. 
Only two or three will be native Af- 
rieans. A similar proportion holds 
true for the provincial advisory 
councils. 

It is apparent that native partici- 
pation in political life is greatly re- 
strieted, yet the present system repre- 
sents a tremendous advance over the 
repressive policies of the Congo Free 
State. 





2 African Transcripts, No. 8, March, 
1946, pp. 41-42, 


EDUCATION 


In view of the historical background 
of the Congo and the present day ob- 
jectives of its European administra- 
tors, it follows that education would 
also be fitted into the framework of 
the general policy of systematic com- 
mercial and agricultural development. 
As might be expected, we find that a 
major characteristic of Belgian edu- 
cation in the Congo is the strong em- 
phasis upon vocational instruction 
and ‘‘practical’’ subjects. 

The second marked characteristic of 
Congo education is its complete domi- 
nation by religious groups. Even on 
a continent where the association of 
education with religious missions is 
commonplace, the reliance of the Con- 
go upon this type of educational or- 
ganization is striking. This relation- 
ship, which has strong roots in the 
history of the Congo, is now justified 
by the government policy that religion 
has an indispensable rule to play in 
the schooling of the indigines since 
African life is so inextricably bound 
up in concern with the supernatural.”4 

Historical and Belgian national fac- 
tors have favored a large growth of 
the Catholic orders. In 1943 there 
were 3,873 missionaries in the Congo 
of which 3,064 were Catholic with 353 
centers and 809 were Protestant of 
more than 40 sects with 205 centers. 
The Catholics claimed 1,917,824 bap- 
tized followers and the Protestants 
claimed 420,259.22 The Protestant 
missions established the Congo Protes- 
tant Council in 1925 in which some 
two-thirds of their missions partici- 


21M. Louis Franck quoted by Hailey, op. 
cit., p. 1271. 

22 Congo Belge 1944, Renseignments Sta- 
tistiques. 
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pate; a full time educational secre- 
tary is supported by the Council. 

Although the Berlin Act of 1885 
accorded special protection to all 
Christian missions, Leopold feared 
that the early entry into the Congo 
Free State of members of the French 
orders foreshadowed a growth of 
French influence. An agreement with 
the Vatican was negotiated in 1906 
to substitute missionaries of the Bel- 
gian order of Scheut. This Concordat 
established the Belgian Catholic mis- 
sions in a position of tremendous in- 
fluence since the Free State awarded 
them perpetual grants of land and 
subsidizations for their scientific, ed- 
ucational and religious activities. Be- 
cause the Protestant missions pro- 
tested against the mismanagement 
practiced by the Free State they were 
accused of supporting British and 
American interests and, although 
these suspicions now appear to have 
abated, the administration still favors 
the Catholic orders as agents in edu- 
cation. The Catholic missions are 
recognized as ‘‘national’’ and all oth- 
ers as ‘‘foreign.’’ Educational sub- 
sidies are extended only to ‘‘national’’ 
missions and those other religious 
groups which can meet certain re- 
quirements, one of those being that 
two-thirds of the administering body 
must be Belgian. This practically de- 
nies aid to the Protestant schools but 
not, however, to some of the British 
Catholic groups.** Furthermore, the 
few ‘‘official’’ schools, operated at 
government expense and those schools 
maintained by private companies, are 
administered by trained teachers of 
the Belgian Catholic orders. 


28 Hailey, op. cit., p. 1270. 





Education for the Africans soon 
followed the establishment of the 
missions in the Congo. The Free 
State issued its first decree concern- 
ing education in 1890 authorizing the 
establishment of schools for aban- 
doned or neglected children. A fur- 
ther decree in 1892 authorized mis- 
sions to give school instruction to 
such children. The Concordat of 
1906 provided that schools should be 
opened by every Catholic mission in 
the Congo, but it was not until 1922 
that a general plan for African edu- 
cation was worked out by a commis- 
sion of government, mission and 
Belgian technical school experts. Pro- 
grams and curricula were first issued 
in 1927. By this time, of course, both 
the Catholic and Protestant missions 
had developed elementary schools and 
the training of African teachers. 

Three categories of schools are now 
provided in the educational system: 

(1) ‘‘Official’’ schools, financed en- 
tirely by the government and located 
in the European centers, usually ad- 
ministered by Catholic orders. While 
these official schools in their six year 
course offer preparatory training, 
each school is devoted primarily to 
‘‘practical’’ and technical subjects. 
In 1943 there were six of these schools 
with a total enrollment of 3,350 stu- 
dents. In addition, the government 
maintains schools for training Afri- 
can medical assistants in each of the 
provincial capitals with a more ad- 
vanced school at Leopoldville where, 
after three years of resident study, 
students are assigned to approved hos- 
pitals for practical experience, after 
which they return for final qualifying 
examinations. 

(2) ‘‘Subsidized’’ schools are all 
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maintained by the ‘‘national’’ mis- 
sions with the aid of government 
grants. In 1943 there were 5,451 of 
these schools with a total enrollment 
of 295,398. There were 37 normal 
schools with 2,144 pupils; 7 profes- 
sional schools designed to fit students 
for technical and clerical posts with 
393 students; 23 domestic economy 
schools with 643 girls enrolled ; 9 mid- 
dle schools with 581 students, and 
5,875 primary schools with an enroll- 
ment of 291,702. 

(3) ‘‘Non-subsidized’’ schools are 
those of all the ‘‘foreign’’ and those 
‘‘national’’ missions which receive no 
fmancial aid from the government. 
There were approximately 185,000 
pupils enrolled in such ‘‘national’’ 
mission schools in 1943 and about 
282,000 in the ‘‘foreign’’ mission 
schools. In this category are all the 
schools maintained by the various 
Protestant missions and numerous of 
the small Catholic rural schools.** 

Thus, with a total of approximately 
765,500 pupils, about 7.3% of the 
total African population of the Congo 
was undergoing some type of formal 
instruction in 1948. The government 
grant to missions in that year for 
education of Africans amounted to 
27,800,000 frances ($631,818) or ap- 
proximately 83 cents for each of the 
762,393 children in all mission schools. 
The total amount allocated for educa- 
tion was 44,298,000 francs or 2.77% 
of the total expenditure of 1,601,- 
405,000 franes in the 1943 Congo 
budget.?5 

The tremendous mass of Africans 





24School statistics obtained from Congo 
Belge 1944, Rensiegnments Statistiques. 

25 8tatesman’s Year Book, 1945, M. Ep- 
stein, ed. (London, 1945), pp. 738-739. 


goes no further than the ‘‘first de- 
gree’’ of the rudimentary primary 
schools which involves only two years 
of attendance. Teaching in these 
schools is under an African montteur 
working under the control of the mis- 
sion responsible for him. Its aim has 
been expressed by the Director- 
General for the Ministry of Colonies 
as the spread of ‘‘moral discipline, 
the elements of hygiene, the ferment 
of progress . . . respect and sympathy 
for our colonial enterprises.’’* 

A smaller number complete the 
‘second degree,’’ which demands 
three more years, in some 500 higher 
primary schools at the mission sta- 
tions. Beyond this stage, the schools 
and students are few—approximately 
one per cent of the African students 
continue beyond this primary level. 
Of this small number, most enter 
some type of vocational training in 
the three year courses of the secon- 
dary schools which are of three types: 
(a) Normal schools where, among 
other things, the prospective teacher 
will learn to instruct his future stu- 
dents in a ‘‘love of work, the habit of 
continuous effort . . . and respect for 
authorities.’’”** (b) Schools for com- 
mercial assistants which train stu- 
dents to become bookkeepers, typists, 
clerks, custom house officers, native 
court registrars, ete., with emphasis 
upon honesty, duty to employer and 
‘*practical morality.’’ (c) Vocational 
schools organized by the government 
to train carpenters, masons, printers, 
metal and wood-workers, ete. 


Few pupils go directly to the mid- 


26 Ed. de Jonghe, ‘‘ Education in the Bel- 
gian Congo,’’ Educational Yearbook 1931 
of International Institute of Teachers Col- 
lege (New York, 1932), p. 44. 

27 Ed. de Jonghe, op. cit., p. 45. 
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dle schools from the primary degrees 
where the program is roughly similar 
to that of an American junior high 
school. The government statistics re- 
port no senior high school or univer- 
sity training for Africans although a 
recent writer refers to ‘‘at least one’’ 
senior high school course.”® 
The impression gained from the 
large enrollment in the primary 
schools must be weighed against the 
quality of instruction. In the words 
of Jones, written after a survey made 
in 1921, the ‘‘primitive and crude 
characteristics of a very large propor- 
tion of these schools is beneath any 
school test conceived by an American 
or European student of education.’’”® 
Buell, also on the basis of first-hand 
observation, wrote in 1928 that, de- 
spite the enrollment, the largest in 
Africa, ‘‘Mission schools are pri- 
marily devoted to religious instruc- 
tion and the government schools to 
filling immediate administrative needs 
. the whole cultural and educa- 
tional level of the native population 
appears to be as low here as anywhere 
on the continent.’”8® The Educational 
Secretary of the Congo Protestant 
Council, writing in 1945, indicates 
that the level of instruction has not 
appreciably altered: ‘‘...a very large 
number of village schools are still be- 
low the lowest recognized standard. 
Many teachers have had hardly any 
formal training .. .’”*! 
The official plan of education fol- 
lowed in the Congo prescribes a series 


28G.. W. Carpenter, ‘‘Health, Education 
and Social Welfare,’’ chap. 28 in Goris, op. 
cit., p. 408. 

22T. J. Jones, Education in Africa, New 
York, 1922, p. 257. 

80 Buell, op. cit., p. 591. 

31 Carpenter, op. cit., p. 408. 


of courses for the official and sybgi- 
dized schools which are closely mod- 
eled on the primary school curricula 
of Belgium. 


This highly formal program has been 
undergoing revision for several years, but 
no new plan has been promulgated. It is 
quite widely held that the present program 
does not afford a satisfactory ‘‘ education 
for life’’ for African children, whose back- 
ground is completely unlike that of Belgian 
children, and whose needs and interests are 
correspondingly different. But there is lit 
tle agreement as to what is required, so the 
old program continues to be followed.32 


Since government supervision of 
school curricula is a condition of its 
financial grants, the Protestant mis- 
sions, which receive no aid of this 
type, theroetically are free to develop 
their own educational patterns. For 
the most part, however, they follow 
the general lines and details of the 
official program although a few. at- 
tempts are being made toward a rela- 
tionship of the school to the commv- 
nity in a new orientation of some six 
teacher-training schools and the estab- 
lishment of a few ‘‘regional schools’’ 
which involves the participation of 
the village in its program. 

Other branches of the government 
and private enterprise also engage in 
some instruction. The training of 
medical assistants has been referred 
to; in addition, the government af- 
fords some schooling to members of 
the Force Publique, the transport 
services and trains some agricultural 
demonstrators. 

By government regulation, the large 
private companies must provide, 
among other social services, certain 
minimal educational opportunities for 


$2 Ibid. 
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the children of their workers. The 
Union Miniére supports six primary 
schools with compulsory attendance. 
These schools enrolled 1,102 pupils in 
1935. The Lever Brothers organiza- 
tion, Huileries du Congo Belge, main- 
tains five schools as a condition of 
their concession. In all these schools 
the teaching is by Catholic mission- 
aries. The technical training given to 
Africans by some companies has al- 
ready been mentioned. All transport 
companies provide such instruction; 
by the end of 1932 over 2,000 men 
had taken training as engine-drivers, 
artisans, station clerks and foremen 
in the four schools of the Bas-Congo- 
Katanga Railway. Furthermore, com- 
panies like Forminiére and Union 
Miniére train dispensers for the hos- 
pitals they maintain.* 

The problem of education in the 
schools is complicated by the existence 
of several hundred languages. Since 
the printing of text books in all lan- 
guages is a task too formidable for 
the limited resources of the missions, 
related dialects are grouped together 
and one language chosen for literary 
use. The choice has often been made 
with inadequate linguistic analysis 
because of pressure by the most ar- 
ticulate African group or through 
some other circumstance with the un- 
happy result that instruction is often 
carried on in some poorly chosen form 
of African language. Once the prin- 
ciples of this language are standard- 
ized by the missions and established 
by a costly press, it is tremendously 
difficult to change to a more appro- 
priate language even when the need 
18 recognized. 





3 Hailey, op. cit., p. 1274. 


The accepted form of the vernacular 
is used in the rural schools, but once 
the African proceeds to the mission 
station for his higher primary educa- 
tion he learns French which is used 
in part as a language of instruction. 


The complete church control over 
education makes necessary a refer- 
ence to the conflict—true for all of 
Africa—between the Catholic and the 
Protestant missions and schools. This 
is intensified in the Congo by the ad- 
ministration’s favorable attitude to- 
ward the former and the determined 
effort of the latter to gain wider ac- 
ceptance and some measure of govern- 
ment aid and support. The Catholics 
charge that the Protestant missions 
‘“denationalize’’ the Africans and de- 
velop a church out of harmony with 
the culture and outlook of the mother 
country.** Protestants claim that the 
close liaison between the Catholic 
church and some administrators re- 
sults in discriminatory efforts to check 
and destroy their work. A Protestant 
spokesman charges that ‘‘Bribery and 
intimidation have been used as well 
as lies and calumnies. Priests have 
lavished gifts upon chiefs and nota- 
bles whose favor they wish to procure 
and on children whom they wish to 
enroll in their schools . . . Sometimes 
threats and blows are employed to 
prevent Africans from attending 
Protestant services and _ schools.’’%5 
As an inevitable result of education 
in one or the other type of mission 
school, the African is projected into 
a bitter conflict which is not of his 
making and because of which he even- 


34 Christian Action in Africa, New York, 
Africa Committee of the Foreign Missions 
Conference of North America, 1942, p. 151. 

35 Tbid., p. 150. 
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tually must become the loser.*® From 
a broader point of view, the charge of 
‘‘religious discrimination’’ made by 
the Protestant groups because of this 
situation might be echoed by the Af- 
rican against both branches of Chris- 
tianity in relation to his own religious 
beliefs. 

The vast enrollment in the primary 
schools merits some comment particu- 
larly in view of the fact that the child 
necessarily becomes exposed to a re- 
ligious teaching designed to win him 
away from the traditional conduct of 
his own group. First, the broad re- 
ligious tolerance of Africans must be 
remarked. Their religion, a vital and 
living force, has changed and devel- 
oped through conquest and trade with 
other African groups whereby new 
ideas of the supernatural were rein- 
terpreted and integrated into their 
own religious systems. The fact that 
Christianity, however, insists upon 
new and alien codes of conduct in 
conflict with the core of their own 
patterns is now being realized by some 
missionaries who are asking that 
Christianity be divested of its West- 
ern cultural trappings and reinter- 
preted to fit the needs of African 
life.27 More important, however, than 
the tolerance of new religious ideas is 
the overwhelming desire of the Afri- 
can to fit himself for and take advan- 
tage of the new opportunities opened 
to him by European rule and his ini- 
tial uncritical acceptance of all the 
facets of this new education. At the 


86Cf, D. Westermann, The African To- 
day and Tomorrow, London, 1939, pp. 234- 
235. 

37 Christian Action in Africa, pp. 23-48. 
See also A Statement for Higher Education 
in Cameroun and Congo, New York, Africa 
Committee of the Foreign Missions Confer- 
ence of North America, December 15, 1943. 


moment, perhaps the greatest single 
factor which brings the African into 
the school is his desire to acquire the 
training to obtain a job as a skilled 
laborer or, what he now considers most 
desirable, as a ‘‘ white collar’’ worker 
so that he may become better paid and 
achieve the prestige which accrues 
from such positions. For the present, 
this is about as high as he can attain 
with the opportunities now open to 
him. 

It must be remembered that educa- 
tion is more than schooling. It is the 
process whereby the individual ac- 
quires all his mental equipment which 
includes moral values, religious beliefs 
and social attitudes as well as the ac- 
quisition of knowledge and _ skills. 
Education, in this broad sense, is the 
transmission of culture from one gen- 
eration to the next. The African child 
in his indigenous life is exposed to 
this continuous process, formal and 
informal, through his family, the web 
of kinship, his community, through 
participation in economic, social and 
political situations. The new Euro- 
pean schooling is an intrusion into 
this continuum which directly influ- 
ences only a part of his life; the rest 
of his training is still drawn from his 
cultural and social milieu. It inter- 
jects a barrier between the child and 
his traditional life, between him and 
the older generation; it makes dis- 
jointed what had been an integrated 
process; it creates conflicts difficult 
to resolve because the school is com- 
pletely out of harmony with the view- 
points, the values, the goals of the 
native community. 

None but an unrealistic sentimen- 
talist wishes to see these peoples live 
as they had in the past. Indeed, this 
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is impossible now, for their many 
years of contact with a compulsive 
culture has changed them to the ex- 
tent that the old life can never be re- 
captured. But it must be emphasized 
that this one-sided education of an 
African group through haphazard 
techniques, piecemeal planning and 
without aim or knowledge of all the 
implications must eventually result in 
conflict and maladjustment. 
Missionary efforts in the Congo 
command respect and admiration for 
their self-sacrifice and pioneering in 
the field of human welfare, particu- 
larly in health and medicine. The 
problem of intelligently educating an 
African population, however, demands 
more than zeal, good will and an over- 
whelming belief in the superiority or, 
indeed, validity of only one system of 
religion and the complex of behavior 
with which it has become associated 
in Western civilization. To quote 
Malinowski, ‘‘To transform this cul- 
tural heritage, to make a branch of 
humanity jump across centuries of 
development, is a process in which 
only a highly skilled and scientifically 
founded achievement of cultural engi- 
neering can reach positive results. ’’ 
Schooling must be closely integrated 
with plans for the entire community 
a8 harmonious aspects of a single pro- 
gram of education. It must be a flex- 
ible plan for education on the broad- 
est scale designed to reach adults and 
juveniles as well as adolescents, 
women and girls as well as men and 
boys. It requires the cooperation of 





88 B. Malinowski, ‘‘The Pan-African Prob- 
lem of Culture Contact,’? American Journal 
of Sociology 48:650 (1943). See also the 
same author’s ‘‘Native Education and Cul- 
ture Contact,’? International Review of 
Missions, 24; no. 100, 1936. 


the Africans themselves as well as the 
government, the missions and other 
interested agencies upon an agreed 
over-all plan to achieve concrete 
goals,°® 

What are to be these goals? Cer- 
tainly common agreement could be 
found immediately in such fields as 
nutrition, public hygiene, medicine, 
housing and sanitation as well as for 
such problems as soil erosion, soil ex- 
haustion and deforestation. 

It may be more difficult, however, 
to reach agreement on less ‘‘practi- 
cal’’ goals since these may be unre- 
lated to the system of political and 
economic life now characteristic of 
the Belgian Congo. The government, 
in conjunction with the mission 
schools, has now achieved an educa- 
tional program which feeds clerks 
and skilled labor to its administration 
and private enterprises. With the 
exception of the specialized training 
for agricultural and medical assis- 
tants, there is no higher education 
comparable even to our high schools. 
Once such education becomes avail- 
able, not only will the African acquire 
greater knowledge and skills and the 
capacity to undertake greater respon- 
sibilities, but his hopes and ambitions 
will be raised. This inevitably must 
result in demands for wider partici- 
pation in Congo economic and politi- 
cal life and, eventually, in the demand 
for full citizenship. This contingency, 
of course, all European colonial pow- 
ers must face. The disparity between 
ability and achievement is today a 
prime source of the discontent in Brit- 


89 The British are developing plans and 
procedures for schemes of mass education in 
their African colonies. See Mass Education 
in African Society, Colonial 186, H.M.S.O., 
1944, 
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ain’s West African colonies and has 
aroused other dependent areas where 
the contrast is even more acute. The 
Nationalist groups in the Union of 
South Africa understand this so well 
that they would deny any but the 
most rudimentary education to the 
South African natives. 

Only if it is intended that the Con- 
go peoples remain permanently under 


European tutelage, can a disjointed 
system of education which denies 
them any effective training beyond 
the rudimentary and limited voca- 
tional levels be justified. The intro 
duction of higher education must be 
soon followed by opportunities for 
exercising the greater capabilities 
thus acquired lest frustration and 
conflict result. 
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CuHaprer XIII 
EDUCATION IN THE BRITISH WEST INDIES 


S. A. HAMMOND 


This chapter is not a detailed de- 
scription of education in the British 
West Indies. It is a brief examination, 
for a publication whose theme is the 
problem of the education of depen- 
dent peoples, of the factors which 
condition the development of educa- 
tion in the West Indies, with particu- 
lar attention to those which follow 
from colonial status and those which 
lead out of it; for dependency in the 
British Empire is not a static condi- 
tion, and Britain, like the United 
States in its outlying territories, has 
followed a policy of decolonizing over 
along period of time. Opinions may 
differ as to whether its speed might 
be accelerated, but the process itself 
is not in question. At the end of it 
stand the Dominions, of which four 
are independent nations with full 
power of secession if they wish; a 
fifth, Eire, has in effect if not in name 
seceded, and a sixth, Newfoundland, 
has temporarily resigned its indepen- 
dent status, finding itself economical- 
ly unable to stand alone. The process 
is not confined to colonies whose in- 
habitants are of European descent. In 
the West Indies, the new constitution 
of Jamaica takes that colony a long 
way towards self-government, and 
Trinidad and British Guiana give 
other recent examples of the process 
in operation. It is one which must 
influence educational development, 
both in demanding that it should en- 
courage self-responsibility and in re- 
stricting the external financial aid 


which the colonies can properly be 
offered or accept. There is an ines- 
capable connection between self-re- 
sponsibility and self-support. 

The territories concerned are: (1) 
Jamaica with its two dependencies, 
the Cayman Islands and the Turks 
and Caicos Islands; (2) the Bahamas; 
(3) the Leeward Islands; a federation 
of the four Presidencies of Antigua, 
St. Kitts-Nevis-Anguilla, Montserrat 
and the British Virgin Islands; (4) 
the Windward Islands, comprising 
the four Colonies of Grenada, St. Vin- 
cent, St. Lucia and Dominica; (5) 
Barbados; (6) Trinidad with its ward 
Tobago; and (7 and 8) two colonies 
on the American continent, British 
Guiana and British Honduras. Ex- 
cepting the Bahamas, they lie within 
the tropics, between latitude 1° north 
and the Tropic of Cancer, and they 
are scattered over a wide area. Su- 
perimposed upon a map of North 
America, the map of the British West 
Indies would cover an area approxi- 
mately equal to that enclosed in a line 
drawn between Chicago, Winnipeg, 
Seattle and San Francisco. The peo- 
ples of the West Indies, divided by 
their history, politics and economies, 
are divided principally by the sea. 

The total population is approxi- 
mately 2,900,000 and it is heteroge- 
neous in many respects. Aboriginal 
Indian inhabitants are found only on 
the mainland. The Caribs, whose 
name is perpetuated in the Caribbean 
Sea, were themselves invaders and are 
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now to be found only in small num- 
bers in Dominica and St. Vincent. 
European immigration has been of 
several kinds; in the old days, colo- 
nists and their white servants, who 
were sometimes persons deported (or 
‘*Barbadoed’’) for political or crimi- 
nal offenses; in later days, loyalists 
after the American revolution ; and in 
the 19th century Portuguese, chiefly 
from Madeira. Most of the white 
population now, however, is descended 
from persons who have come in the 
pursuit of their vocations as profes- 
sional men, agriculturists and men of 
business. 

The first slaves were imported to 
work in the mines of Hispaniola early 
in the 16th century. During the 17th 
and 18th centuries, the triangular 
trade (goods to West Africa, slaves to 
the West Indies, sugar to Europe or 
America) brought large numbers of 
Africans to the West Indies, and their 
descendants and those of mixed race 
form the bulk of the population to- 
day. Emancipation resulted from a 
combination of causes, humanitarian 
and economic. The first motion against 
slavery was made on humanitarian 
grounds in the British Parliament in 
1776; the Society for the Suppression 
of the Slave Trade was founded in 
1787 ; an Act for abolition of the trade 
was passed in 1807 and slavery itself 
was finally abolished in British colo- 
nies in 1834. The French colonies fol- 
lowed suit in 1848 and the Dutch in 
1863, abolition in these dependent 
territories thus preceding abolition in 
the principal independent territories 
of the Western world in which slavery 
existed. 

Following emancipation, an acute 
shortage of labor was met by immi- 


gration from India under indenture, 
and ‘‘East Indians’’ (as they are 
called) descended from those who pre. 
ferred to remain, now form nearly 
one-half of the population of British 
Guiana and one-third of that of 
Trinidad. Chinese were also brought 
to Trinidad and British Guiana and 
many of their descendants remain, 
mostly now engaged in retail trade, 
in which also numbers of Syrians are 
to be found. 

English is the common tongue, but 
a great part of the populations of St. 
Lucia and Dominica, originally set- 
tled by the French, still use a French 
patois, and many of the East Indian 
inhabitants of British Guiana and 
Triindad retain the use of Hindi. In 
religion, all the chief Protestant de- 
nominations are represented, the 
colonies of French settlement are sub- 
stantially Roman Catholic, and many 
of the East Indians remain Hindu 
and Moslem. 

An account of educational problems 
would be incomplete without a refer- 
ence to relations between racial 
groups.!' In public life there is no 
bar. Men of all complexions (and 
here and there a woman) sit side by 
side in the legislatures and take part 
equally in debate. Men of color are 
to be found in the highest positions in 
the judiciary and in professional life, 
and in all but the highest administra- 
tive positions, where also they may 
be expected to be found before long, 
through the greater influx of colonials 
into the administrative and technical 


1Census is being taken in all colonies ¢x- 
cept Jamaica in 1946 but the results are not 
yet available. The racial distribution in 
Jamaica is as follows: Black, 78.1; Coloured, 
17.5; White, 1.1; Chinese, 1.0; East Indian, 
2.1; Other Races, 0.2. 
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services. In educational life no pub- 
lily maintained or publicly aided in- 
stitution is for one race exclusively, 
though a few private institutions are 
maintained for white children. In 
private and social life the relationship 
is less easy to define. In some colo- 
nies, people of different complexions 
and similar habits mix socially with- 
out obstacle or remark. In others, 
the barriers are higher, fear of inter- 
marriage being the alleged cause, 
though fear of economic competition 
may not be less important. These are 
matters which time, goodwill and eco- 
nomic security alone can solve. In 
the meantime it is an educational fac- 
tor of importance that all except the 
smallest West Indian communities are 
plural. 

Parts of them are also highly pro- 
life. The present increase of popula- 
tion, if maintained (and infantile 
mortality is falling rapidly) will 
double the population in less than 
thirty-five years. Barbados has al- 
ready over 1,000 persons to the square 
mile; and while British Guiana, with 
its vast hinterland, has less than five 
persons to the square mile, the move- 
ment of population into undeveloped 
territory offers no easy solution, par- 
ticularly in the tropics. In a great 
part of the population again, family 
life is weak, illegitimacy rates run- 
ning as high as 70 per cent of the live 
births in some territories. These again 
are factors with which education has 
to deal. 

It has already been noted that the 
West Indian peoples are divided by 
the sea. The eight colonies, with a 
total population of less than three 
millions, nearly half of which is in 
one island, Jamaica, have fourteen 


legislatures and seventeen annual 
budgets, not counting those of mu- 
nicipalities and other organs of local 
government. In the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries, the colonies re- 
ceived representative institutions simi- 
lar to those which England itself had 
when it founded Virginia, the first 
Colony on the American mainland, 
and some of thse institutions persist 
with an extended franchise. Others 
have given place to Crown Colony 
government, from which democratic 
patterns are emerging. A Crown Col- 
ony government in the West Indies 
consists of a governor appointed by 
the Crown, with a nominated execu- 
tive council and a partly official, 
partly nominated and partly legisla- 
tive Council. Initially the franchise 
is restricted on a taxation or income 
qualification, and progress consists in 
its extension to full adult suffrage. 
This process is complete in Jamaica 
and Trinidad. Progress in the legis- 
latures consists in the reduction of the 
official and nominated groups and the 
inerease of the elected groups. The 
latest stage so far reached in the West 
Indies is the bi-cameral Legislature 
of Jamaica, with a wholly elected 
House of Representatives and a Legis- 
lative Council (corresponding to a 
Senate) partly official and partly 
nominated. The Governor’s Execu- 
tive Council has five members elected 
by the House of Representatives, two 
nominated from the Legislative Coun- 
cil and three officials. The five mem- 
bers elected by the House of Repre- 
sentatives are individually associated 
with five aspects of government: agri- 
culture, social welfare, education, 
communications and general purposes. 
They are known as ministers, and are 
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associated with the executive depart- 
ments concerned. They are respon- 
sible for the spokesmanship of these 
departments in the House of Repre- 
sentatives and for bringing matters 
concerning them before the Executive 
Council, which makes decisions bind- 
ing on the executive. 

The Governor is responsible to the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies, a 
Cabinet Minister of His Majesty’s 
Government in the United Kingdom, 
who is himself responsible to the 
the British Parliament. Parliamen- 
tary questions on colonial affairs are 
frequent and debates on them take 
place from time to time, but in prac- 
tice Parliament leaves as much as it 
can to the Secretary of State and the 
Colonial Office (the department of the 
civil service concerned) and these in 
turn give the colonial legislatures and 
executives as free a hand as possible. 
The Crown’s power of disallowance of 
colonial legislation and Parliament’s 
power to legislate for the colonies are 
seldom used and proposals for the in- 
clusion of colonial representation in 
Parliament are commonly held to be 
unrealistic. 

British colonial citizens are accus- 
tomed to hear with amusement from 
time to time statements that Great 
Britain taxes her colonies for tribute, 
but the writer remembers his aston- 
ishment at having to deny such a 
statement to a visiting party of Amer- 
ican educationalists in the West In- 
dies not long before the war. No Brit- 
ish Parliament has taxed a colony 
since the 18th century. On the con- 
trary, aid has been given for many 
years past to colonies which could not 
balance their budgets, and in 1940 a 


movement for a more positive policy 
of imperial aid which had been grow. 
ing for some time past, and which had 
been brought to a head in the West 
Indies by a Royal commission follow- 
ing labor disturbances resulted in the 
passage of the Colonial Development 
and Welfare Act, which made sub- 
stantial sums available for develop. 
ment, welfare and research in the col- 
onies. When the end of the war was 
in sight this measure was replaced by 
another extending the sum to £120,- 
000,000 and the period to 1956. In 
the West Indies, a comptroller for 
development and welfare and a group 
of advisers in health, agriculture, 
education, social welfare, labor, town 
planning and economics, were appoint- 
ed. Their work has been greatly im- 
peded by shortages of materials and 
trained personnel during the war ; and 
it is to be remembered that the meet- 
ing of minds and reconciliation of 
opinions on specific projects, which 
are necessary to genuine political de- 
velopment, do not lead to such speedy 
material development as might be pos- 
sible under more authoritarian rule. 
Nevertheless, grants for specific proj- 
ects amounting to £10,123,546 have 
been approved up to the end of March, 
1946, of which educational projects 
accounted for £1,686,023; and many 
more projects are under consideration. 

A standing problem is to reconcile 
development with the preservation of 
that local financial responsibility, 
from which progress towards greater 
political self-responsibility cannot be 
divorced, and this is particularly felt 
in such spending departments as edu- 
cation. All the colonies have been 
called upon to prepare their own 
plans, including the full use and ex- 
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pansion of their own as well as im- 
perial resources. 

A further problem is one of size. 
The units to which representative in- 
stitutions were given in early days 
were big enough when the duties of 
government were principally the 
maintenance of public order, justice 
and revenue. Now that the responsi- 
bilities of government have so greatly 
expanded, many of the units are too 
small for the economical provision of 
public services on a modern scale and 
at modern costs. Federation is once 
again under discussion, but distances 
are great and local bonds are slender. 
The islands look chiefly outside the 
area and little to one another for their 
markets and supplies and the devel- 
opment of inter-island communica- 
tions has in consequence been slow 
and uncertain. Just as before the war 
it was quicker to send mail between 
some islands via the United Kingdom, 
so at the present the imperial con- 
nection is the strongest bond between 
them. 

There is movement nevertheless. 
The necessities of the war have stimu- 
lated air transport. The regional con- 
sciousness which was materially 
helped in development by the estab- 
lishment of the Anglo-American Car- 
ibbean Commission (now the Carib- 
bean Commission, as France and the 
Netherlands have joined it) in 1942, 
and broadened by the West Indian 
Conference of which sessions have 
taken place in 1944 and 1946, has al- 
ready begun to show effect in a grow- 
ing community of interest between the 
British colonies themselves, or at least 
between their leaders in various walks 
of life. 

There is great diversity between the 


colonies in topography, climate and 
soils, and hence in production from 
the four primary sources, forests, 
mines, sea and land. Forest products 
come chiefly from the two mainland 
colonies, British Honduras and Brit- 
ish Guiana. Mine products are repre- 
sented by the oilfields of Trinidad, the 
small gold and diamond industries of 
British Guiana, and by its bauxite, 
which grew rapidly in importance for 
the manufacture of aluminum during 
the war. As to the sea, visitors often 
remark that the waters of the Carib- 
bean must be teeming with fish, but a 
recent survey conducted jointly by 
the United States Fish and Wildlife 
Service and the Development and 
Welfare organization in the British 
West Indies shows why they do not 
do so, the supply of nutrient salts to 
the surface layer being poor. Sec- 
ondary industries are few and small, 
though their development is much un- 
der consideration at the present time, 
together with the encouragement of 
local handicrafts and the development 
of the tourist attractions of the area. 

Predominantly, however, the Brit- 
ish West Indies are agricultural. 
(See Table I.) Their principal exports 
are sugar and its by-products, ba- 
nanas, cocoa, nutmegs and spices, co- 
conut products, citrus fruits, coffee, 
rice, cotton, arrowroot and tobacco. 
Their initial prosperity, in the days 
when a single island of the French 
West Indies was considered superior 
to ‘‘quelques arpents de neige’’ in 
North America (from which the Do- 
minion of Canada has grown) was 
founded upon sugar, and the sugar 
plantation is the most prominent fea- 
ture of their socio-economic history. 
The adjustment, to modern ideas of 
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TABLE I 
OOCUPATIONAL DISTRIBUTION OF GAINFULLY 
EMPLOYED MALE AND FEMALE WORKERS IN 
JAMAICA, 1943 


Total Male Female 
1,237,063 598,267 638,796 














Population 

Gainfully 

Occupied 505,092 321,637 183,455 

Per Cent Per Cent 

Agriculture .-...-.-—-—---- 45.4 24.7 
Quarrying ——____-_---— 0.1 0.2 
Fishing ———_____— 0.2 oe 
Forestry —~..—--——---—---_ 9.3 une 
Mfg.-Mech. ..-..___--- 8.2 3.2 
Construction -..---------------- 6.6 ras 
Transport & Communica- 

eee, at tne 2 at RCTS 4.1 a 
Trade Occupations -.-----.-- 2.1 2.4 
Finance Occupations _.... 9.1 
Recreational ———____ 0.1 _ 
Professional seca: 2.9 
I 0.3 
Personal Service -—------------- 5.6 53.0 
i 2.5 
on 2s Boh re odes — 9.7 


Miscellaneous 








100.0 100.0 





the well-being of workers of an indus- 
try which, over the world, is capable 
of producing more than the world 
market will pay for, in which large 
scale production has proved advan- 
tages in productivity and in the care 
of the land, which gives only seasonal 
employment, and which can support 
only a low wage for its field workers, 
is an abiding problem. Expert agri- 
cultural opinion considers the sugar- 
cane to be economically the only short- 
term crop that can meet the present 
situation and ecologically an ideal 
crop for West Indian conditions. In- 
creased productivity and new uses for 
the sugar-cane are believed to offer 
the best hope. In other directions the 
main objectives of West Indian agri- 
cultural policy have been authorita- 
tively defined as (a) the conservation 
of the soil and better use of the land, 
(b) a stable family economy, self- 


sufficient whether by self-subsistence 
or internal exchange to the degree 
that it will not be disrupted by 
changes in production for export, (c) 
diversification of products and mar- 
kets, (d) efficient production. These 
are educational objectives also. The 
conservation and right use of the goil 
by which the people live, and the con- 
servation of the people themselves by 
a stable family economy are the true 
foundations for the secure upbring- 
ing of the young. 

Most individual farmers in the 
West Indies hold their land either 
freehold or by insecure tenancy, and 
land settlement schemes have conse- 
quently tended to sub-divide property 
on a freehold basis, in order to give 
the desired security. But it is in- 
creasingly realized that small freehold 
tenure tends to reduce production 
and soil fertility. West Indian Islands 
with limited land area and increasing 
populations cannot afford to waste 
their land and the present trend of 
thought is towards publicly owned 
land developed in the interest of the 
whole community, whether it be leased 
to large or small scale enterprise, and 
to the communal provision of services 
such as major soil conservation. works. 

Notwithstanding their diversity of 
output, the economy of the islands 
presents much the same picture every- 
where, and the national income is 
everywhere low. In 1942, it was £27 
per head of population in Barbados, 
£26 in Jamaica and £15 in St, Vin- 
cent. In the United Kingdom in 1940 
it was over £110 and in the United 
States considerably more. National 
income is not a rigid measure of the 
services that are possible, but it is an 
indication of the extent to which their 
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eost can be raised in tune with devel- 
oping self-responsibility. 

There is widespread under-employ- 
ment, the causes of which are not 
wholly economic. In Trinidad, for in- 
stance, during 1942 and 1943, when 
labor was short and ample work was 
available, field workers averaged only 
twenty hours’ work a week. The evi- 
dence appears to show that higher 
wage rates are followed by less work 
rather than more, workers appearing 
to wish to work only enough to cover 
their minimum requirements. This 
may in part be due to nutrition and 
health, in part to climate. A warm 
moist climate is not conducive to long 
hours of physical labor and tends “‘to 
set a high value upon leisure.’’ None 
may condemn such an attitude, but it 
is incompatible with a high standard 
of living or with high standards of 
social services provided from taxation. 
The prevailing idea that standards of 
living are independent of output is 
one of the chief obstacles to raising 
them both. 

Nevertheless it remains true that 
opportunities for employment are in- 
sufficient for the growing popula- 
tions. Land settlement, a favorite 
solution, is not a sufficient one, for 
the amount of good land is not great, 
particularly in the smaller colonies. 
Other means of providing employ- 
ment are secondary industries, home 
industries, tourism, housing, public 
works, and public expenditure on so- 
cial services. Some of these have an 
evident bearing on education, and 
education itself is one of the social 
services in which public employment 
may be increased. 

One of the principal factors in the 
extension of education or any public 


service as a means of employment 
lies in the level of salaries. The sal- 
aries of teachers are low in compari- 
son with the rates paid in more ad- 
vanced countries, and they are in 
very few cases more, and in many 
cases less than a good standard of 
living requires at present costs; but 
they are high in relation to the gen- 
eral economy of the West Indies, as 
a comparison of salary levels and 
national incomes will readily show. 
The cost of salaries impedes the ex- 
pansion of most of the public serv- 
ices which require to be expanded. 
Two inferences may be drawn. The 
first, of general application, is that a 
principal object of policy in the West 
Indies, where cash incomes are gen- 
erally low, must be to secure low low 
costs in the basic material necessities 
of life—food, clothing and housing. 
The second, of more particular ap- 
plication to the publie services and 
of special importance to those who 
are anxious to improve them, is that 
the primary requirement of men and 
and women is not a service of a par- 
ticular Western or world standard. 
It is that they should have the fullest 
opportunity to serve one another. 
This is their perpetual need, econom- 
ically, socially and spiritually. It is 
a primary business of modern colo- 
nial government, not simply to pro- 
vide services, but to encourage the 
development of opportunities and 
abilities for mutual service in gear 
with the developing resources, hu- 
man and material, of the colony. An 
attempt to develop a service out of 
gear with this relationship is bound 
sooner or later to find itself in diffi- 
culties and to restrict its expansion 


both to all the people who need the 
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service and as a source of employ- 
ment for the people. Except in tech- 
niques such as surgery, where the 
only legitimate aim is the best avail- 
able skill, public services should not 
primarily be framed on the models 
of countries with greater resources, 
or with regard to so-called “stand- 
ards” of efficiency, which will in fact 
be out of date tomorrow. The bear- 
ing of this on the development of the 
teaching services will be further con- 
sidered at a later point. 

Housing has been mentioned as a 
source of employment and it is a 
prime necessity of the area, condi- 
tions in some parts approaching some 
of the worst to be found in the South- 
ern United States, and being more 
widely spread. It is no exaggeration 
to say that at least half the popula- 
tion is living in housing conditions 
which call urgently for improvement 
and that bad housing is the chief 
enemy of good schooling. Housing 
schemes were begun in several colo- 
nies in the period between the wars, 
but made no significant impression 
on the problem. Aid from the United 
Kingdom became available in 1940, 
but lack of materials hindered effec- 
tive progress during the war. Com- 
prehensive programs are now under 
consideration, and legislation with 
regard to land acquisition, housing 
and planning, the revision of build- 
ing and health regulations, over- 
crowding and density standards, is 
under review. It is already evident, 
however, that success will depend on 
due regards being paid to the same 
factor as that already mentioned in 
connection with the development of 
services, namely adjustment to the 
economy of the area itself and not 


to the extent of external assistance 
only; and it will depend also on the 
willingness of the people to work 
and help themselves. 

On the subject of nutrition, much 
opinion, expert and inexpert, has 
been given. The most recent expert 
survey is by Dr. B. S. Platt, Direc. 
tor of the Human Nutrition Research 
Unit of the Medical Research Coun- 
eil, who has shown how nutritional 
problems may be determined by a 
simple and rapid clinical examina- 
tion of suitable population groups 
and how the value of food supplies 
in relation to human needs may be 
assessed. Dr. Platt’s sources of. evi- 
dence were (a) hospitals and institu- 
tions, (b) the examination of school 
children, (c) the examination of 
pregnant and nursing mothers, (d) 
information on the working efficien- 
ey of labor and (e) dietary studies. 
Space does not permit a full state- 
ment here of the results. Regarding 
children, however, a comparison of 
heights and weights is made with 
those of London children in 1905- 
1912 and in 1938, a period during 
which they advanced substantially. 
Heights showed a rate of growth 
above those of the earlier London 
group, but comparable with that of 
1938, while weights were on the level 
of the earlier London group. 

Dr. Platt’s immediate recommen- 
dations were the use of flour ‘“‘en- 
nobled’’ by the addition of food yeast, 
calcium and iron, an increased con- 
sumption of skimmed milk powder, 
pulses and groundnuts and green 
leafy vegetables, the parboiling of 
rice, the improvement of cooking 
methods, and measures for ensuring 
equitable distribution and provision 
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for priority groups. His long-term 
recommendations involve the crea- 
tion of a nutrition working party 
taking the school meals service as a 
starting point. They include the or- 
ganization of production in order to 
obtain the right crops at the right 
time of year for maximum yield and 
in proportion for dietary require- 
ments. They also include preserva- 
tion by the new technique of drying 
in edible oil under vacuum. Refrig- 
eration and the older methods of 
canning and bottling are generally 
too expensive for the overall pur- 
pose in view. 

The ever present problem of cost 
is well illustrated by Barbados, 
which is the only colony giving a 
small meal to all children (as distinct 
from those which provide a more 
substantial meal for some children) 
and where the provision of one-third 
of a pint of milk and two crackers 
per day for each child cost in 1944-5 
between 9 per cent and 10 per cent 
of the total expenditure on educa- 
tion. 

Medical care in the West Indies, as 
in most other countries, has in the 
past tended to lay more emphasis on 
cure than prevention. Much of the 
sickness which overcrowds hospitals, 
poorhouses and dispensaries, causing 
a vast amount of human suffering 
and not a little economic loss, is pre- 
ventable. Venereal disease, yaws, 
tuberculosis and malaria are the 
principal endemic diseases and cam- 
paigns against all of them are under 
way. As in other countries, there 
has been a rise in the incidence of 
venereal disease during the war, and 
some medical men are realizing that 
the remedy is an educational as much 


as a medical one, lying in the 
strengthening of the individual 
sense of responsibility and morality. 
Yaws is principally of importance as 
a children’s disease in Jamaica, Do- 
minica and Grenada. Much good 
work has been done with the aid of 
the Rockefeller Foundation in Ja- 
maica before the war, but the dimi- 
nution of the disease was slow until 
1948, when a demonstration cam- 
paign in a single parish of 59,000 
people, made with the aid of a grant 
from the United Kingdom, reduced 
the incidence from 51.5 to 13.5 per 
1,000 and the monthly attack rate 
from 24.9 to 1.6 per 1,000 in that 
area, in a little less than 18 months. 
Death rates from pulmonary tuber- 
culosis are estimated at from 80 to 
100 per 100,000 of population, a 
higher rate than in England and 
Wales, but lower than in the neigh- 
boring South and Central American 
Republics and in Puerto Rico. A re- 
cent survey by the National Associa- 
tion for the Prevention of Tubercu- 
losis showed poor housing to be the 
major cause. Against malaria, the 
Rockefeller Foundation has been ac- 
tive in the area, chiefly in British 
Guiana and Trinidad, and a grant 
from United Kingdom funds has pro- 
vided a malaria unit in the Wind- 
ward and Leeward Islands and a 
malaria research unit for Jamaica. 
There are now only 1,200 cases of 
leprosy in all the institutions in the 
British West Indies and it is believed 
that this disease can be banished 
within a few decades. There has been 
no outbreak of yellow fever for 
more than thirty years, but there is 
biological evidence that the sylvatic 
type of the disease has occurred in 
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the thinly populated interior of Brit- 
ish Guiana within recent years. The 
British Guiana Government main- 
tains a yellow fever control service 
which can be made available to any 
part of the West Indies at need. The 
risk of transmission by plane from 
infected areas elsewhere is well rec- 
ognized and quarantine precautions 
are taken against it. 

The needs of rural areas are spe- 
cially important in the West Indies, 
and the rural dispensary, which can- 
not provide effective treatment and 
does little to raise the standard of 
health of the population, is giving 
place to the health unit, whose func- 
tions are (a) ante-natal and maternal 
eare, (b) child welfare, (c) school 
medical work, (d) control of en- 
demic diseases, venereal diseases, 
yaws, tuberculosis, leprosy, malaria, 
helminthiasis, (e) prevention of en- 
demic diseases, smallpox, typhoid, 
dysentery, (f) sanitation and hy- 
giene: for good housing, good la- 
trines, proper scavenging and refuse 
disposal, pure water supplies, pure 
food and clean food-handling estab- 
lishments, markets, slaughterhouses, 
dairies, bakeries, aerated-water fac- 
tories, (g) health education. These 
activities sufficiently indicate the 
general requirements of the area. 

One of the chief difficulties in im- 
proving medical services is the 
shortage of medical personnel which 
has been particularly acute during 
the war. The Rockefeller Founda- 
tion has aided the Development and 
Welfare organization to provide 
postgraduate courses for existing 
staff in the United States, and Devel- 
opment and Welfare itself has pro- 
vided scholarships to medical centres 


in Great Britain. Training for West 
Indian nurses has also been provided 
in British Guiana and a grant has 
been made for the establishment of 
a public health training centre in Ja. 
maica, which is intended to become 
a school of hygiene. At the time of 
writing, a delegation from the Uni- 
versity of London is in the West In. 
dies in connection with a proposal to 
establish a medical school giving a 
full medical qualification. 

Enough has now been sketched of 
the background to enable the educa- 
tional organization and its problems 
to be understood in their setting. 
Education is a result as well as a 
cause of progress and its develop- 
ment in the West Indies has a direct 
connection with economic develop- 
ment. This in its simplest terms is 
the better use of resources, both 
physical and human, and increased 
exchange, internally and externally, 
of goods and services. Attention in 
the past has mainly been given to ex- 
ternal exchange and many, if not 
most, West Indian economic, social 
and hence educational ills, can be 
traced to a preoccupation with ex- 
port trade—a preoccupation which 
has accepted as inevitable not only 
the importation of such necessities as 
food, building materials and techni- 
cal and professional services, but 
also the economic and social misfor- 
tunes which follow changes in world 
markets for a narrow range of prod- 
ucts, The war emphasized very 
sharply the necessity for greater 
self-support, but the need is no less 
in peace-time. It has already been 
noted that the true foundations for 
the secure upbringing of the young 
lie in the conservation of the soil by 
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which the people live and the conser- 
vation of the people themselves by a 
stable home and family economy, 
self-supporting by  self-subsistence 
and internal exchange, at least so far 
as to be secure against changes in 
export markets. It is to be noted, 
however, that such an economy does 
not lend itself to increased returns 
from taxation, whether direct or in- 
direct, in order to pay for education. 

Spiritual and cultural forces in 
education are also exposed to eco- 
nomic factors. The best parents wish 
their children to better their condi- 
tion and the best young people have 
the same desire when they come to 
take thought for themselves. This 
desire must be satisfied for the ma- 
jority within their own environment. 
Forms of education which lead them 
away from their environment pro- 
duce in those who cannot leave it a 
sense of frustration. Similarly, the 
best citizens desire self-responsibility 
for their country and their people 
and if this desire is to be encour- 
aged and enlarged an educational 
system is to be avoided whose cost 
would make self-responsibilty impos- 
sible. Cultural forces in education, 
on the other hand, are for the most 
part conservative, tending to renew 
in the young a known way of life, 
tending therefore to follow tradi- 
tional forms and to develop in terms 
of traditional systems which have 
advanced farther on their own path. 
If the cost of such development 
brings it to a standstill, a sense of 
frustration once again results. 

The problem then frequently 
emerges as one not of developing 
and expanding old ways, but of 
thinking out problems afresh in their 


own terms. A glance at Table II will 
show that educational authorities in 
the West Indies have very small re- 
sources in relation to their popula- 
tions, and this is continually to be 
remembered in considering their pro- 
grams. A continuous expansion of 
financial responsibility on the part of 
the public authority is not compati- 
ble with a low national income and a 
rapidly rising population, nor with 
the development of self-responsibility 
which it is the avowed aim of colo- 
nial government to secure. Colonial 
governments have to be chary of ac- 
cepting new commitments when they 
are not able fully to meet their ex- 
isting ones under their existing laws 
and they must seek to devolve upon 
individuals and local groups the so- 
cial services of their expanding 
populations. 

In this task they look for assis- 
tance to the new services of social 
welfare which, if they are working 
properly, are not simply “doing 
things for people” but showing them 
how to help themselves economically 
e.g. by the development of small in- 
dustries, how to help themselves so- 
cially in the development of club 
work, occupational and recreational, 
of various kinds, and how by manag- 
ing their own affairs in these organ- 
izations to develop the organs of self- 
administration and eventually local 
government which are the founda- 
tions of true democracy. These social 
welfare agencies are of two kinds in 
the West Indies; official in the social 
welfare officers and their depart- 
ments, non-official in welfare organi- 
zations, of which the pioneer was 
Jamaica Welfare Limited, originally 
financed by a voluntary cess on ba- 
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nana exports and, since the war 
stopped these, by grants from United 
Kingdom funds. Both kinds of agen- 
ey are still at the outset of their 
work. 

The care of the pre-school child 
illustrates both the caution needed 
in accepting new commitments, the 
necessity of meeting them by other 
than orthodox means, and the devo- 
lution of responsibility on individ- 


take financial responsibility for fur. 
ther large age groups. The respon. 
sibility for the pre-school child lieg 
first with the parents, and in their 
default or inability to meet it the re. 
sponsibility should, if possible, be 
borne by the local community, which 
ean exert a force of local opinion 
much stronger than general publie 
opinion in this matter. Parental re- 
sponsibility is not taught by remov- 


TABLE II 


AREA, POPULATION, TAXATION REVENUE AND PUBLIC EDUCATIONAL 
EXPENDITURES IN THE BRITISH WEST INDIES 











Expenditure 
Revenue’ of on Education 
Land Area Population’ Colony from from Public 
Colony (square miles) 1944 taxation Funds 
Jamaica __.. a 1,237,063 £3,723,480 £614,286 
Turks and Caicos. Islands... 202 6,138 9,689 1,087 
Cayman Islands . aes 93 6,670 11,476 1,868 
LS OS SS eee 69,991 536,264 47,519 
Leeward Islands 
Antigua _. eis 170 42,364 131,891 11,582 
St. Kitts- Nevis- “Anguilla - ae 152 37,790 168,920 15,884 
LAL TT 32 14,362 27,000 7,548 
Virgin Islands _...._..-__. 21 7,000 8,970 2,838 
Windward Islands 
I se 133 90,000 237,920 25,567 
eM ESE ee 150 62,884 148,023 16,967 
Ea ena 233 76,175 137,121 15,485 
Pa aaa aan Sa) 54,000 86,130 11,290 
SSE ic eae eee se 166 201,631 910,323 131,883 
Trinidad and Tobago... 1,980 546,088 5,053,720 358,011 
British Guiana _...____.___...._. 89,480 366,085 2,283,927 50,763 
British Honduras ae 63,390 281,590 32,763 
1 Estimates, 


2 Excludes such items as fees of court or office, rental of Crown property, surplus on self-balancing 


departments, grants or loans. 


* Excludes institutions not in receipt of public funds, income from trusts, private expenditure. 


uals and local groups. The magni- 
tude of the need is unquestionable. 
The looseness of family ties, the high 
birth rate and irresponsible pater- 
nity, combine to make conditions in 
which not only are children neglect- 
ed, but the task of the schools is 
made harder than it should be. Until 
the public. authorities are able to 
meet their obligations to the children 
of school age, however, it would be 
neither prudent nor honest to under- 


ing it to the shoulders of the state. 
Child care can, however, be taught 
to future mothers, and individual 
awareness of the need is the best 
means of persuading local communi- 
ties to provide aid for those individ- 
uals who genuinely need it. 

Instead of attempting to provide 
for the children of pre-school age, it 
is proposed, therefore, to attach play- 
centres each for a small number of 
these children to senior schools and 
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departments, attended by girls aged 
12-15, and to centre the teaching of 
home-making upon them. In helping 
to keep the children clean in body 
and clothing, to give them healthy 
and simple meals, training in good 
habits, regular rest and educational 
play, the girls will learn the essen- 
tials of home-making with a better 
focus on living infants and with a 
stronger motive power in their awak- 
ening maternal instincts than are to 
be found generally in home econom- 
ies courses. They will also acquire 
knowledge, skill and motives of di- 
rect application in their future lives 
and of high value in the improve- 
ment of the health and happiness of 
the next generation of children. 

Elementary education extends 
over an age range varying from col- 
ony to colony, but generally from 5 
to 15 years. It is everywhere free, 
except in British Honduras, where a 
nominal fee of 5 cents a week is at 
the disposal of the school managers 
towards the expenses of their schools, 
but where no child is prevented from 
attending the school by inability to 
pay the fee. It is generally compul- 
sory Over a narrower age range ¢é.g. 
from 6-13, and in some colonies in 
specified areas only, where the en- 
forcement of the law is thought to be 
possible. In practice, however, com- 
pulsory attendance cannot be made 
effective over the greater part of the 
area partly on account of the short- 
age of school accommodation, but, 
more intractably, on account of the 
difficulty of providing sufficient 
teaching staff. 

In early days, schools were pro- 
vided by the churches and their sub- 
sequent history has been one of in- 


creasing contribution from public 
funds coupled with increasing public 
control. At the present time the gen- 
eral practice is that all the recurrent 
cost of church schools, teachers’ sal- 
aries, school supplies and teachers’ 
pensions are borne by public funds, 
the Churches remaining responsible 
for the buildings themselves, which 
are their property. Grants are made 
additionally so far as public appro- 
priations allow, for repairs, additions 
and replacements of buildings, and 
in some instancest for new buildings 
in new school areas, up to 50 per cent 
or as much as 75 per cent of the total 
cost. 

During the past fifty years, an 
increasing number of government 
schools has been provided, whether 
in new areas, or in replacement of 
church schools, or in consolidation of 
two or more church schools of dif- 
ferent denominations, and in one col- 
ony the whole system has been taken 
over by the simple device of renting 
all the school buildings from the 
churches and maintaining public 
schools in them. Approximately two- 
thirds of the schools, however, re- 
main under the dual control of the 
churches and the governments, and 
since the churches have been unable 
to find the cost of maintaining their 
school buildings in conformity with 
the needs of the time, even with the 
measure of government assistance 
available to them, and since the gov- 
ernments themselves have not been 
able to face the financial implications 
of taking over the whole of the 
school buildings and bringing them 
up to modern requirements, it is not 
a matter of surprise that a great deal 
of the building accommodation is in 
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very poor condition. It has, in fact, 
frequently been said, and probably 
with truth, that the school buildings 
in the West Indies are the worst in 
the British Empire. 

It does not follow, however, that 
dual control is to be rejected on that 
account, or because it gives rise to 
administrative inconvenience and un- 
tidiness. Dualism of one sort or an- 
other is found in all countries call- 
ing themselves Christian. In the 
United States it has taken the ex- 
treme form that more than 2,000,000 
children are in Roman Catholic 
schools outside the public system. 
The British, through historical 
causes, reinforced by conviction, 
have preferred to retain church 
schools within the public system. The 
question is inevitably controversial, 
particularly now that large building 
programs are beginning with grants 
from the United Kingdom totalling 
over $6,000,000. Some, at the one ex- 
treme, wish to see church control 
removed from the schools altogether. 
Some, at the other extreme, wish de- 
nominational schools to continue as 
denominational seminaries. The bulk 
of thoughtful opinion would prob- 

‘ably reecho the words of Mr. 
Churchill : 


There is another element which should 
never be banished from our system of edu- 
eation. Here we have freedom of thought 
as well as freedom of conscience. Here we 
have been the pioneers of religious tolera- 
tion. But side by side with all this has been 
the fact that religion has been the rock in 
the life and character of the British people 
upon which they have built their hopes and 
cast their cares. That fundamental ele- 
ment must never be taken from our schools, 
and I rejoice to learn of the enormous prog- 
ress which is being made among all religious 


bodies in freeing themselves from sectarian 
jealousies and feuds while preserving fer. 
vently the tenets of their own faith. 


The churches in the West Indies 
are perhaps less ready for combina- 
tion than they may be in the United 
Kingdom. Nevertheless the contin- 
ued participation of the churches in 
publicly provided education is be- 
lieved to be the best safeguard for 
the inculcation of morality on a basis 
of religion, at a time when both are 
threatened by many enemies. 

The main problem of elementary 
education, however, lies neither in 
dual control nor in the insufficiency 
and conditions of the buildings, but 
in the cost of teachers. (See Table 
III for school population.) Reference 
again to Table II will-show the order 
of colonial resources. When Imperial 
aid on a substantial scale became 
available, the colonies were quick to 
see that while aid for capital or 
short-term expenditure would be an 
advantage to them, aid for annually 
recurrent expenditure, such as teach- 
ers’ salaries, which might have to be 
permanently sought, would preju- 
dice their constitutional advance. 
With colonies as with individuals, 
those who would be masters in their 
own house must sooner or later be 
able to meet their bills. 

In 1941, the total bill for teachers’ 
salaries was approximately £640,000. 
To have provided that year sufficient 
teachers for all the children aged 
5-15 at the low average salary of 
£100 per annum would have cost ap- 
proximately £2,000,000. Since the 
average salary of certificated teach- 
ers has substantially increased dur- 
ing the war, the discrepancy at the 
present time would be very much 
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greater. This is the heart of the 
financial problem of education; and 
with a constantly rising population 
and increasing calls for expenditure 
on social services in every direction, 
there is no solution to it on orthodox 
lines. Half-time (i.e. double shift) 
schooling has, so far, proved unac- 
ceptable and the most promising 
method appears to be one of dilu- 
tion, using self-instruction by chil- 
dren in mixed groups under their 


In reorganizing schools and plan- 
ning building programs, the division 
of the elementary range into junior 
schools or departments for ages 6-12, 
and senior schools or departments 
for ages 12-15 is being followed, cor- 
responding with childhood and the 
first years of adolescence with a 
strong infusion of practical studies, 
handicraft, housecraft and husband- 
ry into the latter wherever possible. 
The establishment of rural central 



































TABLE III 
BXTENT OF ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY HDUCATION, 1944, IN THE BRITISH WEST INDIES 
Estimated Population Enrolled in *Enrolled in 

Colony of School Age Elementary Schoola Secondary Schools 
Jamaica 244,000 171,455 3,637 

Turks and Caicos Islands... 1,140 904 36 

Cayman Islands _....-._-.. 1,228 784 es 
Bahamas 15,000 11,347 376 
Leeward Islands 

Antigua _.. 8,000 6,809 357 

St. Kitts-Nevis-Anguilla _..... 10,997 8,585 225 

Montserrat 4,000 3,131 113 

Varco Islands: ————___ 1,450 1,289 50 
Windward Islands 

Grenada -....... 24,831 17,364 688 

St. Vincent _ 18,551 11,720 428 

St. Lucia —_.... 18,500 11,243 224 

ee” 7,838 220 
Barbados __... me 34,281 29,406 2,252 
Trinidad and Tobago... ——.. 123,015 86,306 3,786 
British Guiana 91,000 59,893 703 
British Honduras -—~.—-.._.._- aout 11,252 656 





* Publicly maintained or assisted schools only. 


own leaders, to replace in great mea- 
sure the system of class instruction 
by teachers, and enabling fewer 
teachers to be better paid. Such a 
system has the merit of substituting 
for an artificial unit, the class or 
grade supposedly homogeneous, the 
natural children’s unit of mixed ages 
and abilities, which in its primitive 
form is a gang and in organized 
forms may become a 4-H club or a 
scout patrol, the effectiveness of 
which in the learning process is well 
recognized. 


schools is also planned, in connection 
with which a mixed farm is to be 
provided in whose operations the 
older children will take part, and 
which will be a demonstration and a 
source of improved stock and plant- 
ing material for the people of the 
district. The farm manager and his 
colleagues on the domestic side will 
organize school garden work, small 
stock keeping and occupational club 
work in the district. 

The occupational club is perhaps 
the most promising instrument of 
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practical education in the West In- 
dies. The 4-H Club movement, orig- 
inating in the United States, has 
already made good headway in Ja- 
maica and a director for the whole of 
the West Indies has been established 
there, by means of a United King- 
dom grant, under whom a training 
centre for organizers and club lead- 
ers is being established. Hitherto, 
elubs have developed chiefly in con- 
nection with schools and their value 
in introducing practical studies into 
school work, which the colonies could 
not afford by the more usual means, 
ean hardly be overestimated. It ap- 
pears likely that a senior form of 
elub for older adolescents who have 
left school will receive more atten- 
tion in the future, and the extension 
of the club idea to young town work- 
ers is also posible. 

The reorganization of the elemen- 
tary schools into junior and senior, 
corresponding with childhood and 
adolescence, may also play a part in 
the progressive reorganization of 
secondary education, until it pro- 
vides in different kinds for all the 
adolescents of the terirtories. Sec- 
onday education in the West Indies 
has hitherto been modelled on secon- 
dary education in the United King- 
dom. It grew originally in some 
colonies from charitable bequests 
and trusts, supplemented and ex- 
tended by public aid and subse- 
quently by publicly maintained 
schools. It has grown separately 
from the elementary system, but a 
connection has been established and 
progressively strengthened by a sys- 
tem of scholarships from elementary 
schools, usually at the beginning of 
adolescence, which cover the cost of 


tuition and books, and in a few cases 
a small maintenance allowance for 
the scholar. This system has pro. 
vided an educational ladder and has 
enabled some children of poor par. 
ents to rise considerably in the socia) 
and economic scale, but it has not 
integrated the elementary and sec- 
ondary systems into a single whole 
in consonance with the needs of the 
whole people. 

The secondary schools have main- 
tained their academic standards by 
taking examinations of English ex. 
amining bodies, originally the Ma- 
triculation Examinations for Uni- 
versity entrants, and later a School 
Leaving Certificate examination 
which, carrying exemption from Ma- 
triculation if taken in certain sub- 
jects, came to much the same thing. 
A Higher School Certificate exam- 
ination is also taken, corresponding 
to a first university examination, up- 
on which the colonial scholarships to 
universities are awarded. These ex- 
aminations have resulted in good 
standards of scholarship in certain 
subjects, and the examination results 
of the best schools compare well with 
many English schools. But, in con- 
junction with teaching staffs, in 
many cases weak, and hence not able 
to take such examinations in their 
stride, they have tended to focus 
school achievement upon an exam- 
ination syllabus and too little upon 
local interests; and the education of 
the great majority of pupils who will 
not go to a university has been tied 
to the chariot of the small number of 
those who will. The examinations 
have also become the standards of 
entry to the public services and to 
other appointments. They are de- 
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manded by those who look with sus- 
picion on anything which might fall 
short of European standards; and 
some of the schools, like many life- 
long prisoners, have an affection for 
their chains. 

Many of the staffs, however, both 
Huropean and West Indian, particu- 
larly in Jamaica, have seen the need 
for change. A United Kingdom grant 
made possible a visit to that colony 
by Dr. I. Kandel of Columbia Uni- 
versity, whose wide experience of 
English and American systems and 
international reputation in the field 
of secondary education singularly 
fitted him for an investigation of it 
in Jamaica. With the help of a local 
committee, Dr. Kandel produced a 
report which is likely to be of influ- 
ence in West Indian education for a 
long time to come, his main themes 
being the integration of the whole 
system within itself and with the 
needs of the people. 

In the meantime, the problem that 
most urgently presents itself is the 
improvement of the quality of sec- 
ondary education, in the sense not of 
examination results but of education 
to obtain higher standards of en- 
trants into the public services, into 
professional training and into lead- 
ership in every walk of West Indian 
life. This requires the highest ob- 
tainable standards of teaching, and 
payment at the market rates for the 
teachers; and hence, resources being 
limited, a limitation of the numbers 
of pupils and their selection by merit 
irrespective of the ability of their 
parents to pay fees. But there is 
another demand from considerable 
sections of the population not less to 
be encouraged for something better 


for their children than can be af- 
forded by the country as a whole, for 
which they are willing to pay a fee. 
The democratic answer to this need 
is a school financed from public 
funds to the same extent as the pub- 
lie school, and further financed to 
the extent of the fees which the par- 
ents pay and which a parents’ com- 
mittee may fix. Such a school may 
extend over the whole elementary 
range of 6-15 divided into junior, 
6-12, and senior, 12-15, the senior 
school being extended by one year 
into a four-year course up to 16, en- 
abling a basic secondary course to be 
undertaken. Such schools are un- 
der consideration in more than one 
colony, and they indicate also the 
pattern of general expansion of free 
secondary education, through the re- 
organized elementary school system, 
by the expansion of senior schools, 
selected for their keenness and prog- 
ress into basie secondary schools for 
pupils aged 12-16. The work of these 
schools, though of secondary stand- 
ard, would be adaptable to the needs 
of the populations they serve, and 
for the bulk of the country popula- 
tions they would have strong rural 
and agricultural interests. 
University education for the Brit- 
ish West Indies has been chiefly pro- 
vided by universities overseas, and 
free or assisted university education 
has been provided by scholarships. 
There is one college in the area, of 
ancient foundation, Codrington Col- 
lege, Barbados, which is affiliated to 
the University of Durham. It is 
maintained by the Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel, gives in- 
struction only in classics and theol- 
ogy, and with the advent of the West 
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Indian University is expected to be- 
come a theological college. Another 
institution of college level in the 
West Indies is the Imperial College 
of Tropical Agriculture, which pro- 
vides postgraduate training for ag- 
ricultural officers throughout the 
British Empire, courses for West In- 
dian students, and agricultural re- 
search which from its situation is 
necessarily related to West Indian 
conditions. 

Until recent years, a preponder- 
ance of interested opinion in the 
West Indies held that it was better to 
send students to universities of es- 
tablished standing abroad rather 
than to attempt to provide a univer- 
sity of doubtful standing in the West 
Indies themselves, though a small 
number of forward-looking people 
have for long held otherwise. In 
1943, the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies appointed a Commission on 
Higher Education in the Colonies, a 
Committee of which, including two 
heads of universities in the United 
Kingdom and two West Indian mem- 
bers, visited the West Indies in 1944. 
The central recommendation of the 
Commission, which has been accept- 
ed by the Secretary of State and by 
most of the West Indian Colonies, is 
that a university should be estab- 
lished in Jamaica, in the first stage 
as a university college preparing its 
students for the degrees of the Uni- 
versity of London. There is, in Brit- 
ish practice, nothing corresponding 
to the university which, though 
granting degrees, is not recognized 
by all university teachers or by the 
competent body in the country con- 
cerned. The right to grant degrees 
is carefully protected, and a univer- 


sity charter is not granted to an in. 
stitution which has not established 
university standards of teaching, re. 
search and other essentials of uni- 
versity work. The alternative to af. 
filiation to an established university 
is an independent institution strug. 
gling for recognition, with the dis. 
advantage which lack of recognition 
would entail, of not being able to at- 
tract good university teachers. The 
concomitant dangers of attachment 
to a university and its examinations 
removed from West Indian needs 
and conditions are now well recog- 
nized, and in any case the West In- 
dies are articulate enough not to al- 
low them to be forgotten. 

In two important spheres, both 
practice and planning are still much 
behind what is needed and possible. 
These are vocational training and 
adult education. Agricultural coun- 
tries do not in their nature give rise 
to organized vocational training so 
readily as industrial countries. Ag- 
ricultural skills are learned in prac- 
tice, and in the case of plantation 
agriculture, are, for the bulk of those 
engaged in them, skills of a low or- 
der. Non-agricultural industry in 
such communities is mostly hand in- 
dustry, for which the characteristic 
method of training is apprentice- 
ship. In past days, estates employed 
imported craftsmen, themselves 
trained as apprentices in the tradi- 
tion of craftsmanship, part of which 
was to pass on their skill, but their 
tradition died and apprentices in 
later days have tended to be little 
more than underpaid or non-paid 
helpers. The method none the less 
remains valid for small communities 
where the supply of craftsmen must 
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be strictly adjusted to the demand 
and where neither numbers nor sub- 
sequent earning power justify the 
high overhead costs of technical 
schools. Some of the colonies are 
attempting to organize apprentice- 
ship properly, beginning in depart- 
ments of the public service, with 
regular indenture or other terms of 
employment, a rising scale of wages, 
part-time theoretical instruction and 
continued education during work- 
ing hours, periodical examination 
and a recognized certificate of pro- 
ficiency at the end of the course. It 
is hoped that private employers will 
follow suit. Much importance is at- 
tached to the necessary foundation 
of pre-vocational training in the 
schools and to the principle that vo- 
eational training is training to live 
in a vocation as well as to earn a 
living in it. 

Jamaica has a technical school in 
the capital, and three practical train- 
ing centres for boys and one for girls 
in rural areas, giving training in va- 
rious practical skills for rural life. 
{n Trinidad, classes are provided by 
a board of industrial training in sev- 
eral centres and there is a junior 
technical school in San Fernando, the 
chief town in the oil-field area. Men- 
tion should also be made of the train- 
ing colleges maintained by the Sev- 
enth Day Adventists in Jamaica and 
Trindad. British Guiana has a trade 
centre for youths and a trade school 
for girls. Jamaica has plans for the 
considerable extension of her techni- 
eal school which have been held up 
by the war, and Trinidad plans the 
establishment of technical schools in 
the capital and in the oilfield area. 
At a lower level, the encouragement 


of local handerafts and cottage in- 
dustries is a major objective of social 
welfare effort. . 
Agricultural training is provided 
at several levels; at the highest, the 
Imperial College of Tropical Agri- 
culture; at the next, the Jamaica 
School of Agriculture followed by 
the practical training centres in the 
same Colony; while at the lowest 
level the extension of 4-H Clubs and 
the proposed rural central schools 
with their mixed farms attached, are 
the main instruments. For the train- 
ing of teachers of agriculture, the 
farm institute which is to be estab- 
lished in conjunction with the teach- 
ers’ institute now being built will 
add greatly to existing resources. 
The West Indies have in the past 
depended too much on imported 
technicians and administrators and 
it has not been easy to get them at 
the salaries which the colonies have 
been able to offer. The ill results of 
this dependence became specially evi- 
dent during the war, but little could 
be done to increase the training of 
local personnel outside the West In- 
dies during that time, excepting the 
training of doctors which has al- 
ready been mentioned. A compre- 
hensive scheme is now under consid- 
eration for training new entrants in- 
to the public services and professions 
at the expense of the United King- 
dom, and for study leave for those 
already in the public services of the 
West Indies. The Secretary of State 
for the Colonies has recently an- 
nounced a training scheme covering 
the whole British Colonial Empire, 
to enable its citizens to be trained 
for the highest administrative posts, 
also at United Kingdom expense. 
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Adult education is a necessary 
complement of general schooling in 
youth and much of the cost of ele- 
mentary education is wasted without 
it. Organized adult education is par- 
ticularly necessary in colonial terri- 
tories which lack the many stimuli 
and means of continued education 
that are to be found in more Gdevel- 
oped societies. It is also a neces- 
sary part of political education, not 
in talking about polities so much as 
in aiding people to run their own af- 
fairs. In a non-authoritarian concep- 
tion of education, however, it is es- 
sentially an activity for non-official 
agencies and for that reason it has 
not been developed as much as it 
might be in colonial societies, which 
depend to a greater extent than 
more developed societies on official 
sources for their educational serv- 
ices and have smaller non-official re- 
sources. A new conception, however, 
is evident both centrally and locally. 
It is articulate in the Colonial Office 
publication on “Mass Education in 
African Societies” and it is evident 
in the West Indies both in the ac- 
tivities of Jamaica Welfare Limited, 
to which reference has already been 
made, and in the extended demand 
for more formal classes provided by 
the education departments. It will 
develop chiefly, however, as a social 
welfare service, the education service 
being concerned chiefly with its tools 
€.g., in providing evening classes and 
panels of teachers for employment 
by local organizations. 

Other tools are principally the 
spoken word by broadcasting, the 
written word by library services and 
the illustration by visual informa- 
tion services. In broadcasting the 


British West Indies have nothing 
corresponding to the School of the 
Air in Puerto Rico and while the 
benefits of an educational broadcast. 
ing service to small and scattered 
communities would be great, difficul. 
ties both technical and in personnel 
are not less considerable. The devel- 
opment of library services on sound 
lines began some years ago, with the 
establishment, by the aid of a grant 
from. the Carnegie Corporation, of a 
central library in Trinidad, which 
has now been taken over by the Brit- 
ish Council. This service provides a 
central library for Trinidad, gives 
simple library training, and plans to 
extend its services regionally in the 
Eastern Caribbean. It is a develop- 
ment full of promise, and a similar 
undertaking is planned for Jamaica. 
The library service may also become 
a vehicle for visual information ma- 
terial. The travelling cinema units 
established by Jamaica Welfare Lim- 
ited, useful as they are, show the 
present limitations of the motion pic- 
ture for educational purposes in the 
West Indies. Visual education should 
rest upon broader foundations and 
be available to the whole people. The 
use is under examination of film 
strips which can be made locally at 
low cost, distributed with lecture 
material if necessary through the 
post, and shown with an inexpensive 
projector, motion pictures being used 
as a supplement where they are avail- 
able. In this connection it is inter- 
esting to note that the National Film 
Board in Canada has recently estab- 
lished a similar service of film strips 
for health education. 

This brief review may well end at 
the crux of all educational problems, 
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the training and supply of teachers. 
At the elementary level, this train- 
ing in the past has rested on the 
pupil-teacher system, whereby boys 
and girls leaving school at 15 became 
pupil-teachers for four or five years, 
spent partly in study, partly in teach- 
ing, and passed a series of annual 
examinations before becoming cer- 
tificated teachers. This is the ancient 
method of vocational training by ap- 
prenticeship applied to teaching. 
Professional teaching is provided by 
selection on the results of one or 
other of the pupil teachers’ or teach- 
ers’ examinations in the teacher 
training institutions which all of the 
colonies possess except the smallest 
ie. the Windward and Leeward Is- 
lands and British Honduras. These 
make some use of the institutions in 
the larger colonies. 

The pupil-teacher system is open 
to much abuse. Rising numbers of 
pupils and exiguous funds cause too 
many pupil-teachers to be appointed 
in proportion to the trained teachers, 
and instead of teaching small groups 
under supervision for part of the 
day, they have often been in sole 
charge of large classes for the whole 
of the day. Large numbers of teach- 
ers have not obtained professional 
training at all, and many who did, 
have had insufficient educational 
preparation for it. The system has 
been roundly condemned in many 
quarters with, however, nothing sug- 
gested in its place that will meet the 
continuing circumstances of rapidly 
rising child populations which are 
already beyond the resources of some 
colonies in teachers and finance. 
Moreover, abused as it has been, the 
pupil-teacher system has produced 


some remarkably good teachers and 
the reason is not far to seek. Most 
modern training sandwiches profes- 
sional training, largely theroetical, 
into a diverse course of many sub- 
jects given to young students of lit- 
tle experience. The West Indies, by 
force of circumstances, have in most 
eases deferred professional training 
until after a period of apprentice- 
ship. The weakness of the system 
lies in the inadequacy of educational 
preparation and background. 

In attempting to meet the situa- 
tion realistically, the first step is to 
improve the educational opportuni- 
ties of pupil-teachers by increasing 
their numbers to the point where 
they spend half the working day 
in charge of children and at least 
half the day in their own studies, 
these being supervised by teachers 
trained for the purpose. This has 
the effect not only of enabling a 
larger number of children to be dealt 
with in smaller groups, but enables 
a number of young people to carry 
on their education to the age of 18, 
when if they are not to continue 
their training as teachers, they will 
be better fitted for other employment 
than at school leaving age of 15. 
Parallel with this first expansion the 
best of those offering themselves as 
pupil teachers at 15 are being given 
at least three years of full-time sec- 
ondary education, with maintenance 
allowances if necessary, from 15 to 
18. Subsequently, both streams will 
enter the second stage of at least two 
years’ apprenticeship under experi- 
enced teachers in junior and senior 
elementary schools. After this their 
apprenticeship is over and they may 
be certificated as teachers, but they 
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will still be no more than young 
craftsmen and craftswomen, not 
professionals. 

At this point the problem merges 
with that of improving the quality 
of the existing body of teachers. 
Much can be done and is being done 
in the improving of methodology 
and in inspirational work by vaca- 
tion courses, but these are not suffi- 
cient for the transition to a profes- 
sional outlook, which requires a sub- 
stantial period of living with other 
teachers, under individual guidance 
for individual needs, and mutual dis- 
cussion under experienced leader- 
ship of problems of teaching, of liv- 
ing and of leadership in their com- 
munities. For this purpose a teach- 
ers’ institute is being built in Trini- 
dad in the form of a model village, 
where selected teachers may come 
for a year, with their families if they 
wish. A community centre enlarged 
for the needs of the institute will 
provide a hall, club, cafeteria and 
library on a seale suitable for the 
needs of the institute. The laborao- 
ries will chiefly be the surrounding 
schools, 26 in number, which will be 
staffed to exemplify the best avail- 
able practice in every branch of a 
teacher’s work. The relationship of 
the institute’s staff to the teachers 
will be tutorial, and they will be ex- 
pected to take their own professional 
education in hand with this guidance. 

Immediately adjacent to the teach- 
ers’ institute, there is to be a farm 
institute on the English pattern, giv- 
ing short courses in practical hus- 
bandry and acting as a propaganda 
centre for “better farming, better 
business, better living.” The students 
of the farm institute will share the 


community arrangements of the 
teaehers’ institute. School teachers 
of husbandry and other workers at 
the lower levels of agricultural edy. 
cation will be trained there. It is 
hoped that this combination of teach. 
ers’ and farm institutes under a sin. 
gle principal, with vice-principals for 
each institute, will conduce to a rural 
outlook in teaching and a social out. 
look in farming. To them the young 
teacher may come at the outset of 
his professional life and again dur. 
ing its course. Here he will discuss 
with his colleagues from other is. 
lands their common problems of 
teaching and living; and the results, 
being passed on to his home commu- 
nity, may be expected to contribute 
materially to the growth of common 
feeling between the peoples of the 
area. The teachers’ institute and 
farm institute are expected to be not 
only a source of professional growth 
and a focal point of educational ad- 
vance, but also a growing point of 
civilization in the West Indies. 
Here this review of West Indian 
educational problems, sketchy as it 
is through the limitations of space, 
must end. The future of colonial de- 
velopment and of the education 
which is the minister of that devel- 
opment, will depend very greatly 
upon the progress of the world to- 
wards genuine peace and genuine 
security, economic as well as politi- 
eal. In a secure world, it may be 
expected that the colonies will make 
rapid progress to whatever kind of 
autonomy they wish to have. In an 
insecure world, so long as there are 
weaker and stronger peoples, colo- 
nies, outlying territories, spheres of 
influence or whatever they are called, 
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will continue to exist, economic 
penetration will go on, and it will be 
most unfavorable to the dependent 
peoples (as British experience in the 
nineteenth century showed) when 
the penetrating force has no politi- 
cal responsibility for the results. To 
a thoughtful colonial citizen, con- 
templating the situation of some of 
the independent republics, or that of 
Liberia in contrast with the neigh- 
boring colonial territories in West 
Africa, independence may well seem 
somewhat bleak. He knows, for in- 
stance, that although some great 
commercial concerns pay attention 
to welfare as well as to profit, the 
latter is their overriding motive, and 
he knows that a small independent 
Caribbean Government could not 
control a great company which is 
necessary to its export trade, but 


whose operations extend from North 
to South of the American continent, 
just as a single African community 
could not by itself control the op- 
erations of a British concern of the 
same magnitude. He wants, none 
the less, an increasing control of the 
internal affairs of his country and 
the task of education as of political 
administration is to help him to 
achieve it. In so doing, colonies must 
not be saddled with services whose 
costs would perpetuate their depen- 
dence on the Mother Country and 
both services and people must be 
kept in real contact with their eco- 
nomic and social situation. For pub- 
lic services and human personality 
grow in action and reaction with the 
life of their society, a life, moreover, 
which is continually becoming, and 
does not conform to plan. 











CHaPTErR XIV 


EDUCATION IN THE NETHERLANDS AND FRENCH WEST INDIES 


J. F. E. Ernaar 


NETHERLANDS WEST INDIES 


Netherlands Guiana‘ 


Netherlands Guiana, Surinam, is 
the only Netherlands dependent 
territory on the mainland of South 
America. 

Netherlands Guiana is a part of 
Guiana, the geographical territory 
between the Amazon and the Orinoco. 
This part of South America is di- 
vided into Brazilian, French, Nether- 
lands, British, and Venezuelan Gui- 
ana. Surinam lies between French 
and British Guiana. The Corantyne 
River is the boundary on the West at 
the British border and the Marowyne 
River on the east between French 
and Netherlands Guiana. On the 
Southern boundary the Tumue Hu- 
mac mountains are the border be- 
tween Brazil and Netherlands Guiana, 
while the Northern boundary is the 
Atlantic Ocean. 

Surinam has an area of 54,291 
square miles. It has a population of 
186,807, of which about 70,000 are 
located in the capital, Paramaribo. 

In 1667 Surinam was wrested by 
the Dutch Republic from Great Brit- 
ain, while the British took New Am- 
sterdam (New York) from the Dutch. 
By the peace treaty of Breda in 1667 
Great Britain acquired New Amster- 
dam and the Dutch Republic retained 
Netherlands Guiana. 





1 The writer wishes to express his thanks 
to the Government of Dutch Guiana for fur- 
nishing the material used in this section of 
this article. 


4 


In 1682 Surinam got its first consti. 
tutional Act, through which the gov. 
ernor assisted by the Court of Policy 
and Criminal Justice ruled the col- 
ony. 

According to the Charter (consti- 
tution), granted by the State General 
of the Republic, the sovereignty of 
the Colony was kept by this legisla- 
tive body of the mother country. 

Netherlands Guiana became in 
1683 the property of three sharehold- 
ers, the West India Company, the city 
of Amsterdam, and a certain van 
Aerssen van Sommelsdyck, constitut- 
ing the Society of Surinam. Members 
of the Court of Policy and Criminal 
Justice were the most respectable, in- 
telligent and liberal inhabitants of 
the Colony. Thus no slave could be 
appointed to this legislative body. 
The governor was president of the 
above-mentioned Council. 

The Charter of 1682 granted the 
governor and the Court of Policy and 
Criminal Justice the right to levy 
taxes in order to defray the expenses 
of religion and education of the 
whites. 

In 1690 a certain Jean Benoist was 
appointed by the Board of Directors 
of the Society of Surinam to teach 
French and religion at a salary of 
100 guilders. On his arrival in Suri- 
nam he was appointed reader and 
schoolmaster of the Netherlands Re 
form Church. 

During the 18th century all kinds 
of white adventurers were allowed to 
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establish private schools for a few free 
Negroes in Surinam. They were not 
allowed to teach white and colored 
children together. The schools were 
segregated. 

In 1795 the Stadholder of the Re- 
public fled to England after the 
Dutch Republic revolted against him. 
The then-established unity of govern- 
ments was called the Bataafsche Re- 
public. Since the Society of Surinam 
was abolished in 1795, the Colony was 
taken over by the newly founded Ba- 
taafsche Republic. 

During the occupation of Surinam 
by Great Britain, 1804-1816, the first 
qualified teacher, Johonnes Vrolyk, 
who studied in the Netherlands, ar- 
rived in Paramaribo and established 
the first elementary school. In 1816 
the second qualified teacher, Cor- 
stiaan Batenburg, arrived also in 
Paramaribo, establishing the second 
such school. Both contributed very 
much to the education of the Colony 
in the first part of the 19th century. 
In 1815, the government of the Neth- 
erlands dictated laws for Surinam by 
which also the disabled youth of this 
Colony were allowed to attend free 
elementary schools, while disabled, 
intelligent children were allowed to 
attend schools of higher education 
(junior high school). It should be 
noted, however, that such schools did 
not proceed beyond the junior high 
school level. 

Until now education has been 
much improved. Surinam with a 
population of 180,000 has about 44 
public schools with 76 denominational 
schools with an attendance of about 
7,000 and 16,000 students respective- 
ly. Four of these schools are junior 
high schools with nearly an American 


high school curriculum, There are 
about 600 teachers in Surinam, of 
which about 50 are natives from the 
Netherlands. The principals of all 
public schools are natives of Surinam. 
There is also a Medical College in 
Paramaribo, of which nearly all the 
teachers are natives. The Medical 
College has also courses in pharmacy 
and dentistry. 

Health conditions in the coastal 
area of Surinam are excellent. Ac- 
cording to medical statistics, Para- 
maribo, the capital of Surinam, has 
an exceptionally favorable record. 
The interior is known for its malaria 
epidemics, which, however, can be 
controlled by the health department 
and prophylactic precautions. Moengo 
is a good example of the efficacy of 
such hygienic control. 

In 1844, the Moravian missionaries 
started elementary schools in the ru- 
ral areas among slaves, for, indeed, a 
few plantation owners were favorable 
to this missionary education. In 1852, 
the missions started a teachers’ train- 
ing school for children of the slaves. 
Also the Roman Catholic mission- 
aries started, before the abolition of 
slavery, schools in the districts. The 
Franciscan nuns of Roosendaal, Hol- 
land, arrived in Surinam in 1856. 

After the abolition of slavery, July 
1, 1863, the education of children of 
former slaves increased considerably 
in all districts. Public schools as well 
as denominational schools were then 
established. To encourage education, 
the government itself established pub- 
lie schools and started the subsidizing 
of denominational schools. In 1876, 
the Colonial Government introduced 
compulsory education for children 
from 7 to 12 years (later this was re- 
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vised to 6 to 13 years). Subsidies 
were given to the denominational 
schools, fulfilling the following eon- 
ditions : 


1. The schools were to be under the 
supervision of an incorporated 
committee or society. 

Pupils of schools not located in 

the capital whose parents were 

objecting to religious education 
were to be exempted from pur- 
suing that subject. 

3. The teaching was to be neither 
anti-social nor anti-national. Co- 
education was to be available to 
all groups irrespective of race 
or religion. 


bo 


Meanwhile the slaves and their chil- 
dren in 1873 after the abrogation of 
the 10 years’ so-called ‘‘ government 
inspection’’ of the former slaves, be- 
gan to move to areas where they were 
not within the reach of the white 
man’s control. The plantation own- 
ers thus could not find laborers for 
their estates. Hence the Netherlands 
Government, by agreement with the 
British, started the immigration of 
British Indians as indentured labor- 
ers. No real attempt was made to 
improve the social-economic status of 
the former slaves, for the Colonial 
Government was only concerned with 
the economy of the plantation 
owners. 

In the meantime gold had been dis- 
eovered in Surinam, and hundreds 
of the former slaves seized this op- 
portunity to create for themselves 
and their families a better standard 
of living. There was no attachment 
at all of the Negro population to 
their former masters, since there was 


enough land to oceupy and the gold 


fields gave further occasion for free- 
dom and independence. In 1895, the 
Netherlands Government started also 
the immigration of Javanese for the 
plantations as indentured laborers in 
alleviation of the labor problem. 

Not all Negroes became golddig- 
gers, for there was enough land to 
acquire for those who wanted to be 
agriculturists. A number of this 
group continued the cacao cultiva- 
tion of abandoned estates or went 
into the balata (substitute of gutta 
percha) industry, which was estab- 
lished in the late 19th century. The 
British Indians and Javanese after 
the expiration of their five year con- 
tract became small rice farmers and 
vegetable growers. Through these 
farmers Surinam became one of the 
rice growing territories in the West 
Indies. 

In general, the agricultural econ- 
omy of Surinam may be divided, ac- 
cording to the recent policy of the 


government, into five social types: 


1. Plantations exploited by west- 
ern methods. 

2. Government 
small tenants. 

3. Private settlements of small 
tenants. 

4. Small farmers on_ property 
grounds. 

5. Small tenants on rented or 
property grounds, living at 
rather great distances from 
each other. 


settlements of 


Surinam has a cultivated area of 
about 150 square miles. The princi- 
pal product is bauxite. The most 
important agricultural products are 
sugar, coffee, rice, maize, rum and 
molasses. Gold is also a mining prod- 
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uct of this Colony. Balata, a basic 
product, is used as a substitute for 
gutta percha (used in the manufac- 
ture of soft balls and electrical insu- 


lation). 


1938 1939 

Imports £6,861,756 £7,882,353 
$3,573,831 $4,105,235 

Exports £6,609,139 £7,959,210 
$3,442,250 $4,145,421 


These export figures for 1942 broken 


down into exempt items were as 


follows: 


Sugar 9,174 metric tons 
Rum 187,577 liters 
Coffee 1,344 metric tons 
Riee Soe? ” 
Banxite 1,227,512 ” ” 


Daring the tenure of Governor 
Kielstra, the support of the planta- 
tion economy was decreased and 
more support for small tenants was 
favored. This attitude of the Gov- 
ernor was bitterly opposed by plan- 
tation owners, for they considered 
the creation of small farmers the 
ereatest danger to getting cheap la- 
borers for their plantations. Thus 
the policy of the Colonial Govern- 
ment introduced a better social eco- 
nomic policy for the benefit of small 
farming. 

After the abolition of slavery, the 
Netherlands Government began to 
educate the people for self-govern- 
ment. For that very reason, in 1866 
a legislative council was established 
in Surinam in order to transfer the 
responsibility for the internal affairs 
of the Colony to the population. 
From the beginning of the legisla- 
ture, however, the power was in the 
hands of the descendants of the 
plantation owners and offspring of 
the ruling class. The educational 
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system was nevertheless not efficient 
enough to create the liberal spirit 
necessary for the advancement of 
the colored population. The mass of 
the descendants of the free colored 


1940 1941 1942 
£8,519,684 £9,429,922 £14,423,725 
$4,437,335 $4,906,730 $7,512,357 
£7,319,419 £11,398,377 £12,400,238 
$3,812,197 $5,936,655 $6,458,457 


inhabitants started the fight for bet- 
ter education for all groups and for 
more responsibility in the govern- 
ment. 

In 1901 the Netherlands Govern- 
ment granted a more liberal suf- 
frage to Surinam. Although in 
1866 a part of the members of the 
legislative council were elected and a 
part were nominated, in 1901 all 
were elected by the inhabitants who 
had an income of at least 1,400 guild- 
ers ($700). In 1937 the Netherlands 
Government took what seemed to be 
a backward step by introducing a 
new constitution in Surinam and a 
new composition of the Legislative 
Council. According to the new pro- 
portion 10 members were to be elect- 
ed and 5 nominated by the Governor. 

On December 6, 1942, Queen Wil- 
helmina made an address on which 
oeeasion she promised dominion 
status within the framework of the 
Empire. Holland has been liberated 
since May 1945, but because of the 
uncertain political situation existing 
there, the promise has not yet been 
fulfilled. Delegations are underway 
to Holland from Curacao and Suri- 
nam to discuss the prospective form 
of government of the Netherlands’ 
dependent territories in the Western 
Hemisphere. 
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According to Scudder Mekeel, 
“formal education is but one process 
for conditioning individuals to the 
culture within which they will op- 
erate as adults.”2 Therefore, the in- 
troduction of the educational system 
of the mother country in Surinam 
cannot achieve its most liberal objec- 
tives while the people of this terri- 
tory are different from those of the 
Netherlands. It is not to the benefit 
of the natives of Surinam to give 
them too nationalistic (pro-Nether- 
lands) an education, to alienate them 
from their own hemisphere. The edu- 
cation of the people of this dependent 
area ought to be in accordance with 
their own environmental temper and 
needs. 

‘The most important aspect of hu- 
man knowledge and experience is hu- 
man relations.’’* During the war 
there were many misunderstandings 
between the local government and the 
population, for very often leadership 
in some offices was given to whites 
from the mother country, although 
natives of Surinam were available for 
these positions. In our opinion, this 
was due to a lack of constant social 
contact with the many groups in the 
Colony. This was not the attitude of 
segregation, but that of a class- 
consciousness on the part of the rulers 
with reference to the subjugated class. 

Since in 1916 the immigration of 
the British Indians was stopped by 
the British Government, these Indians 
are no longer indentured laborers on 
the plantations and have improved 
their social-economic condition as 


2¢¢Education and the Cultural Process,’’ 
The American Journal of Sociology 43:51, 
My. 1943. 

3 Education for Responsible Living (Cam- 
bridge, Mass., 1945), p. 100. 


small farmers and business men. It is 
easy to understand why they are now 
striving for political equality. The 
Negro and other groups are very 
much afraid of this progressing bloc, 
so that now and then these factions 
oppose one another instead of form- 
ing a unity in their attempt for real 
self-government. British Indians, 
along with Negroes and other groups, 
are occupying a variety of jobs. Many 
are junior clerks, teachers, physicians, 
lawyers, and members of the Legisla- 
tive Council. Recently a committee 
comprising one white and two colored 
natives was appointed to represent 
not the British Indians nor Negroes 
but the general population of Suri- 
nam in the first Empire Conference. 

The Javanese do not care yet for 
political responsibility and seem to 
prefer the fight for a better sociai- 
economic status without dealing with 
politics, Javanese immigration into 
Surinam having been suspended, Ja- 
vanese laborers are heavily relegated 
to the plantation economy. During 
World War II many of this group be- 
came laborers of the Surinam Bauxite 
Company where they are receiving 
higher wages. Also the social condi- 
tions, on account of better sanitary 
measures, seem to this group to be 
very attractive. The free and inde- 
pendent life of the small farmer, and 
the higher wages of the war plants 
were the signs for the plantation la- 
borers to move to rural areas and into 
the region of Paramaribo. According 
to the census, most of the increase was 
among the small farmers, but the 
population of the city also increased. 
This movement of the population was 
a heavy blow to the sugar and coffee 
plantations. 
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In our opinion, the production sys- 
tem of Surinam does not answer to the 
needs of the people of the rural areas. 
The desire of the people of the above 
mentioned areas is to become pros- 
perous farmers. Very often this group 
of producers has been encouraged to 
grow certain products, but after hav- 
ing grown these products, export has 
often been blocked, and the people 
have been obliged to sell at low prices 
in the local market. The small farm- 
ers, discouraged by these tactics, have 
consequently refused at times to obey 
the call to grow more food. 

The system of distribution of mar- 
ket goods is nevertheless out of har- 
mony with the best interests of the 
people of the rural areas. 

Many of the young inhabitants be- 
tween 18-30, who were unable to earn 
a living wage, emigrated to Curacao 
and Aruba, where they found in the 
Curacao petroleum industries the op- 
portunity for substantial increase in 
their economic status. The emigration 
of this level of the population is, how- 
ever, detrimental to the community, 
for these persons constitute the most 
intelligent part of the population. Not 
only Negroes, but also British Indians 
and Javanese are emigrating to Cura- 
cao. The government of Surinam 
must seek to furnish more lucrative 
means of existence of the people in or- 
der to retain the manpower necessary 
for the future of the Colony. 

The small farmers’ system, so 
strongly supported by the Colonial 
Government and opposed by the few 
plantation owners, seems to be the 
prospective economic system through 
which Surinam can make the type of 
progress consistent with the best in- 
terests of the population. 


Because the development of the 
bauxite industry is still going on, the 
organization of strong unions is need- 
ed for the protection of the rights of 
the laborers. A better educational 
system to improve the attitude of the 
population concerning health condi- 
tions is also necessary in order to 
make their productivity more efficient. 

It is true that the health conditions 
in Surinam can stand comparison 

' with those in the West Indies, but the 

so-called folk diseases, such as filaria 
and leprosy, are still terrorizing the 
inhabitants of this dependent area on 
account of the lack of adequate sani- 
tary education. The health conditions, 
especially those of the 20,000 descen- 
dants of the runaway slaves, the 
Bushnegroes, in the interior, need 
much improvement. If such improve- 
ment had been made, there would have 
been a population increase and a cor- 
responding rise of cultural contribu- 
tion to the life of the Colony at large 
so that they would have contributed 
more to the productivity of this Col- 
ony. There is no time to maintain 
these people as examples of museum 
species while there is great need of 
intelligent laborers. 

In the cultural development of all 
groups, the Colonial Government 
seems to have one intention, namely, 
to make second-class Netherlanders of 
them. We believe this type of educa- 
tion to be one-sided and incapable of 
subserving the status of responsible 
living. Such an education is not suffi- 
ciently democratic to accomplish a 
condition of self-government of Suri- 
nam. Since Netherlands Guiana is 
self-supporting, the concept of auton- 
omy embodied in its constitution long 
ago should have compelled the Nether- 
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lands Government to revise its atti- 
tude toward this Colony. That is 
why at the moment a committee of 
the Legislature is underway to the 
Netherlands to discuss the problem of 
atceleration of political autonomy 
with Queen Wilhelmina, for the peo- 
ple of Surinam are longing for these 
rights along with a limited veto right 
with reference to the incumbent 
governor. 

Nothing has been done to educate 
politically the population of Nether- 
lands Guiana. Indeed any attempt of 
native leaders to organize labor in 
the past has been considered anti- 
nationalistic. The most urgent and 
practical next steps which can and 
shall be taken to acquire the desired 
objectives for the population of Neth- 
erlands Guiana are the following: — 


1. The Netherlands Government 
has to keep its promises, deliv- 
ered in the speech of Queen 
Wilhelmina on December 6, 
1942, with reference to the pro- 
jected dominion status of the 
Colony. 

The educational system has to 
be revised so that it can contrib- 
ute to a cultural and political 
unity. Education must help 
strengthen and guide the trans- 
planted Negro, Indian, Java- 
nese, and other cultures. The 
Government must know not only 
which are the economic re- 
sources, but it should know alse 
the most effective means for 
their exploitation. Finally, it 


be 


must be conversant with the re- 
sources, abilities, and interests 
of the population with the view 
toward cultivating these to the 
people’s own benefit. 


3. The appointment of the intel. 
lectuals of all groups to lead. 
ing positions will enhance the 
confidence and cooperation be. 
tween Surinam and the Nether. 
lands. 

4. It is very important and neces. 
sary to promote interrelation 
between Surinam and the Latin 
American countries because of 
its natural location in the geo. 
graphic and economic pattern 
of this area. 


Curacao* 


The Colony of Curacao consists of 
Curacao, Aruba, Bonaire, St. Eusta- 
tius, Saba, and part of St. Martin. 
The first three islands are the Lee. 
ward Islands; the latter three are the 
Windward Islands. This colony lies in 
the Caribbean Sea between Venezuela 
and the French and British Wind- 
ward Islands. The Leeward and 
Windward Islands are about 500 miles 
apart. Curacao has an area of about 
403 square miles and a population of 
about 113,956. 

Shortly after the Spanish conquest 
in 1627, the aborigines were convert- 
ed and assimilated. When the Dutch 
Republic conquered the island of Cu- 
racao in 1634, only 1,400 Indians were 
left. During the Dutch occupation 
the policy of assimilation started by 
the Spaniards was completed, and at 
the moment the Indian as a pure ra- 
cial entity has disappeared. 

After the peace treaty of Munster 
in 1648, by which the Netherlands be- 
came independent from Spain, the 
West India Company started the im- 


4 The writer wishes to acknowledge with 
thanks the aid of the Department of Educa 
tion of Curacao for supplying material on 
the education of this dependent territory. 
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portation of Negro slaves into Cura- 
ego. Since Curacao lay so close to the 
Spanish colonies, it became a promi- 
nent center for the slave trade, which 
brought prosperity to the sharehold- 
ers of the West India Company and 
other capitalists of the Netherlands. 
In the second half of the 18th century 
the island of St. Eustatius was very 
importint to the thirteen revolting 
American states. St. Eustatius was 
at that time ‘‘the arsenal of the 
Americans,’’ since the merchants of 
Amsterdam used to bring there the 
goods and ammunition needed for the 
fight against Britain. 

During the fourth Anglo-Dutch 
war, 1780-1784, the slave trade in Cu- 
racao decreased to one-third. In 1781 
St. Eustatius was taken in a surprise 
raid by Admiral Rodney. About 150 
trading-ships and 5 American battle- 
ships were seized by the British, in- 
cluding more than 2,000 American 
business men, who were there for 
trade. All merchandise and all ready 
cash were also seized by Rodney. 
Alien traders were driven away and 
all their goods confiscated. The Dutch 
trade was destroyed in the Windward 
Islands forever. Never thereafter 
did the Windward Islands regain 
their business value. 

During the Napoleonic wars, Cu- 
racao was occupied by the British 
from 1807-1816. On January 1, 1808, 
the slave trade was abolished in all 
the occupied territories. Thus another 
heavy blow was dealt to the Nether- 
lands’ trade in the Caribbean area, 
causing years of depression in Cura- 
cao and dependent areas. 

The British government succeeded 
during the 19th century in destroy- 
ing the trade of one of its most dan- 


gerous rivals to the benefit of the Liv- 
erpool capitalists, who were investing 
their capital at that time in Caribbean 
waters. Curacao became a transit 
port to Central and South America 
and also a loading station where ships 
could be provided with coal. This 
transit merchandise has been care- 
fully distributed among native navi- 
gators since sailing-navigation has 
always been one of the most impor- 
tant occupations of the Negro popu- 
lation. It is the geographical situa- 
tion of this island which created 
navigation and which made the sail- 
ing profession so important for these 
people. 

During World War I the Bataaf- 
sche Petroleum Company, a subsidiary 
of the Royal Dutch Shell Company, 
started to operate a refinery on the 
island of Curacao by which fuel oil 
from Venezuela could be refined. In 
1924, the Lago Oil Corporation, a sub- 
sidiary of the Standard Oil Com- 
pany, started a refinery in Aruba, 
which is refining Venezuelan oil, The 
production of both refineries is respec- 
tively 260,000 and 200,000 barrels 
daily. On the staffs of both refineries 
are Americans, Europeans, and na- 
tives of Curacao and Surinam. The 
wages are higher than those in the 
other islands of the West Indies. An 
unskilled laborer usually earns 45c 
(2214¢e) per hour, while skilled na- 
tive laborers are earning up to 800 
guilders ($400) a month. 

Both companies have excellent rec- 
reation facilities for their employees. 
In matters of labor policy, representa- 
tives of the laborers have direct deal- 
ings with the management. The hous- 
ing accommodations of both oil plants 
are better than those of the govern- 
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ment employees. The health condi- 
tions have the continuous interest on 
the part of the companies and the 
measures dealing with social security 
are similarly commendable. Curacao 
has social legislation which is wholly 
up-to-date. By industrialization of 
this colony a very favorable budget 
has been made possible, so that more 
can be done for its population than 
for that of other dependent territories 
of the Caribbean. In 1944 the budget 
revenue was estimated at 24,954,000 
guilders ($12,477,000) and the expen- 
diture at 24,942,000 guilders ($12,- 
471,000). The imports in 1943 were 
valued at 345,000,000 guiders ($172,- 
500,000) and the exports at 298,000,- 
000 guilders ($149,000,000). 

Curacao has the same legislature as 
Surinam, but the political life is here 
in a more advanced stage than in the 
sister Colony. Curacao has two po- 
litical parties, the Democratic and the 
Roman Catholic parties. These two 
groups compete in the election of the 
10 elected members of the Legislative 
Council. Although about 90 per cent 
of the population is Roman Catholic, 
during last year’s election, the Demo- 
eratic Party won 7 seats, while the 
Roman Catholic won but 3 seats. Of 
the 5 nominated members of the Coun- 
cil, at least two are not Roman Cath- 
olics. Thus the latter forms the mi- 
nority group in the Legislature. 

The social and economic progress 
of the whole population is, thanks to 
this social-economic evolution, far 
ahead of that of Surinam. 

Both oil companies sponsor the 
education of their employees and 
families, furnishing elementary, jun- 
ior high, and vocational schools with 
an excellent staff of teachers. There 


are also psycho-analytical surveys for 
the classification of their employees, 

The wealth and prosperity of Cura. 
cao and Aruba depend on the political 
situation of Venezuela. If the Vene. 
zuelan Government should apply the 
nationalization policy to the petro- 
leum industry as happened in Mexico, 
the whole economy of Curacao would 
disintegrate. For this reason the 
Netherlands Government should try 
to develop all other resources of this 
Colony in order to safeguard the 
Island’s future. 

Curacao and dependent territories 
have a population of about 113,000, 
including approximately 23,000 chil- 
dren of all races attending the same 
schools. Illiteracy is unknown in 
Curacao. 

Thus through education the popu- 
lation has been made ready for self- 
government. In promoting education 
for the advancement of the natives of 
this dependent area, the Netherlands 
Government clearly demonstrates its 
awareness of the basic desires of these 
people. Since Curacao has no aborig- 
ines, the development of Latin-Ameri- 
ican democracy was here of great in- 
fluence for the Government policy in 
this Colony. The interrelations be- 
tween the Caribbean territories and 
the mother country is that of mutual 
understanding and cooperation. 

The Roman Catholics contributed a 
great deal to the advancement of these 
dependent peoples. Long before the 
abolition of slavery (1856), Mgr. 
Miewindt championed education of 
the colored population of Curacao. 
Nuns and priests have been contribut- 
ing sacrificially to the advancement 
of the natives, irrespective of race or 
eolor. Fortunately, Curacao has at 
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the moment a governor, Dr. Kasteel, 
who is very interested in education. 
During his tenure, the Department of 
Education was transferred into a real 
educational and social welfare agency 
which can compete with any of the 
educational institutions of the West 
Indies. 

Through a policy of liberal educa- 
tion the Netherlands Government is 
making available to the natives of 
Curacao a thorough training for dem- 
oeratic self-government. 

During World War II, Curacao 
was very loyal to the mother country 
and contributed to a great extent to 
the liberation of the Netherlands, 
spiritually and materially. We are 
therefore looking forward to the re- 
vision of the constitution, which will 
give this Colony its long expected 
self-government and the dominion 
status within the framework of the 
Empire. 


FrencH West Inp1es® 


Guadeloupe and its dependencies 
can be found in the group of Wind- 
ward islands (Lesser Antilles) be- 
tween the British islands of Dominica 
and Montserrat. It consists of the 
island of Guadeloupe (583 square 
miles), Marie Falante (58 square 
miles), Desirade (15 square miles), 
Petite-Terre (1.5 square miles), Les 
Saintes (a small group of islands and 
reef), St. Barthelemy (8 square 
miles), and part of St. Martin (20 
square miles), altogether an area of 
about 690 square miles. 

Guadeloupe itself is composed of 
two islands separated by a narrow 





5The writer wishes to acknowledge with 

thanks the aid of M. de la Roche for supply- 

sy current information on the French West 
eB, 


body of water. The western part is the 
main colony of Guadeloupe and the 
eastern part is the well-known Grande- 
Terre. Guadeloupe has a population of 
about 300,000, which is a mixture of 
whites (French) and Negroes. 

The French settled here in 1635, 
but French sovereignty was not offi- 
cially recognized before 1816. The 
government is in the hands of a gov- 
ernor and an elected Council. Ac- 
cording to the French constitution, 
this Colony is to have a representa- 
tive in the French Parliament. This 
representative is at the moment Mme. 
Eboué, the widow of the late Negro 
Governor of Equatorial Africa. 

The most important port of Guade- 
loupe is Pointe-a-Pitre, which is the 
commercial center and the largest 
city, with a population of 45,000. The 
capital of Guadeloupe is a smaller 
town, called Basse-Terre, with a popu- 
lation of 14,000, The island is high, 
mountainous and voleanic. The aver- 
age sea-level temperature is about 
79° F. Guadeloupe has two seasons, 
from May to November (hot and wet), 
and from November to April (dry). 

The principal subsistence occupa- 
tion of Guadeloupe is agriculture. 
Grande-Terre has a climate and soil 
very suitable for sugar-cane produc- 
tion. About 38 square miles of this 
island has been planted with cane. 
The wages, however, are very poor 
and the standard of living low, as in 
all the sugar-cane producing islands 
of the Caribbean. Since the sugar 
estates belong to the capitalists of the 
mother country, who are deriving 
large profits, the exploitation of the 
native population is no real example 
of French democracy. 

In 1938, 45,328 tons of sugar were 
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produced for export at a value of 
125,343,000 franes ($1,057,746). In 
the same year 3,048,382 gallons of 
rum were manufactured, valued at 
71,705,000 franes ($607,669). About 
96 per cent of the exports are going 
to France and French colonies and 
only 4 per cent to other countries. The 
greatest part of the imports comes 
from France and a small percentage 
from elsewhere. The imports in 1938 
amounted to 253,583,000 franes ($2,- 
149,008) ; and the exports in the same 
year amounted to 296,473,000 francs 
($2,512,483). The export products 
besides sugar are coffee, rum, cacao, 
vanilla, and bananas. 

Martinique is also mountainous and 
voleanic, with a surface of 385 square 
miles and a population of about 247,- 
000. This island, as mentioned before, 
is almost entirely mountainous, Mont 
Pelee in the North being about 4,428 
feet high. Martinique has four seasons 
and an average temperature of 
79.2° FP. 

This island lies near the British 
Windward islands. The capital and 
most important city is Fort de France, 
with a population of 52,000. There 
are about 4,000 whites in the island 
while the other part of the population 
consists of Negroes. 

Martinique was occupied by the 
French in 1635. In the late 17th cen- 
tury the French established sugar 
estates for the exploitation of which 
the importation of Negro slaves from 
Africa was necessary. In 1848 slav- 
ery was abolished in all French colo- 
nies. Meanwhile, in 1827 the govern- 
mental organization of France was 
adopted by Martinique and Guade- 
loupe. In 1833 the July monarchy 
extended the authority of the local 
governments, later annulled by the 


Second French Republic. In 1854 
Napoleon IIT restored the Assembly 
of Representatives (Conseils Gene. 
raux) in these two territories. They 
resemble the General Council of a 
French Department. 

At the moment, the Colony is gov. 
erned by a governor and Privy Coun. 
cil. There is also a General Council 
for the local Legislature, of which 
body the members are elected by uni- 
versal male suffrage. 

Martinique is also an agricultural 
colony. Sugar-cane is the most im- 
portant product. According to statis. 
ties, this island has 20 sugar mills and 
170 distilleries. Because of soil and 
climatic difficulties, the cane is here 
used for the production of rum. The 
export of rum in 1938 was 41% mil- 
lion gallons. In 1938, exports amount- 
ed to 310,000,000 franes ($2,627,127), 
while the imports amounted to 228, 
000,000 franes ($1,932,203). Nearly 
all the exports went to France. About 
two-thirds of the imports were from 
France. The economy of both Guade- 
loupe and Martinique has been op- 
pressively dominated by the French 
capitalists, yet these islands are 
strongly pro-France. 

Just as in France, elementary 
schools have a curriculum planned to 
prepare youth for the obtaining of 
the Primary Certificate (certificat 
d’études primares élementaire), with- 
out which no one can be appointed to 
the lowest jobs in French Civil Serv- 
ice. The secondary schools prepare 
students for the Baccalaureat, the 
initial step towards a professional 
education. The French Government 
gives partial subsidies for vocational 
training schools and law schools and 
offers competitive scholarships for 
higher education at French colleges 
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and universities in France. Through 
this system the French Government 
succeeds in creating a group of lead- 
ers who are willing to cooperate with 
the mother country in keeping the 
lower class contentedly within the 
sphere of French nationalistic phi- 
losophy. These leaders usually sup- 
port France in minimizing the history 
of their own people, instead of help- 
ing them to harmonize the new tradi- 
tions interwoven through accultura- 
tion with the history of their indige- 
nous development. The French Gov- 
ernment ‘has never tried to educate 
the people of Guadeloupe and Mar- 
tinique in such a way that they might 
take over independently the govern- 
ment of these territories. The French 
system, though relatively liberal, in 
its policy of assimilation has always 
acted patronizingly, taking care of the 
little brother. 


CONCLUSION 


These governments tend to empha- 
size their own cultural pattern in the 
dependent areas but not their social- 
economic life in order to assure ab- 
sence of reactions breeding for nation- 
alistic movements toward indepen- 
dence. To a certain extent both the 
Netherlands and France have contrib- 
uted much to the welfare of the up- 
per-class groups of these Colonies, but 
not enough to the benefit of the lower 
class. That is why in some of these 
territories poverty is prominent since 
these Governments did not succeed in 
improving the social-economic life of 
the common people in spite of more 
than 300 years of education. 

Some scholars in colonial policy con- 
sider the French assimilation policy 
the best in the world. According to 


others, many native peoples learned 
that there is more true democracy in 
enlightened colonial government than 
there is in government by their own 
politicians. Those who believe in as- 
similation we should like to know 
whether they have lived as subjects 
in dependent territories without com- 
ing across one white man who had no 
feeling of superiority towards the 
most intellectual rative? Are there 
no special offices in the dependent 
areas which cannot be carried on by 
natives because of the white man’s 
‘*superior knowledge’’ in these fields? 
Except Eboue and Dean Hastie, we 
have never heard of a native gover- 
nor during the 300-year rule of West- 
ern Europeans in the Guianas and in 
the Caribbeans, although very often 
competent natives are unquestionably 
available. 

To those who have faith in enlight- 
ened colonial government we should 
like to say that as a colonial historian 
and an anthropologist we consider 
any attempt to alienate the natives 
from their own traditions destructive 
and undemocratic. Indeed since most 
colonial powers favor the attitude of 
subjecting the native economy to their 
own social-economic life, many colo- 
nial empires are responsible for the 
decline and extinction of many cul- 
tures and races. 

For the advancement of the native 
population in dependent areas the 
mother countries have to take into 
consideration the social and ethnic 
conditions of the peoples they are rul- 
ing. The natives have to be given the 
opportunity to become effective lead- 
ers in the social and economic recon- 
struction of their own community on 
a basis of equality. 











CHAPTER XV 


EDUCATION IN THE TERRITORIES AND OUTLYING POSSESSIONS 
OF THE UNITED STATES* 


Liovp E. 


Over a period of a half century 
various areas separated from continen- 
tal United States have been brought 
under the jurisdiction of the Federal 
Government, with the result that the 


Nation now has extensive interests 
thousands of miles from the mainland. 


The provision made for the education 
of the inhabitants of those areas is the 
subject of this paper. 


Tue OutTLYING AREAS 


The outlying areas of the United 
States include Alaska, the Hawaiian 
Islands, Puerto Rico, the Virgin Is- 
lands, Guam, American Samoa, the 
Canal Zone, and a number of small 


islands. The combined area of the 
Territories and Outlying Possessions 


is almost one-fifth as great as the area 
of continental United States. The 
areas vary in size from 76 (American 


Samoa) to 586,400 (Alaska) square 


* Bibliographical note: This article is 
based in part upon Public Education in the 
Territories and Outlying Possessions by 
Lloyd E. Blauch and Charles F. Reid (Ad- 
visory Committee on Education Staff Study 
No. 16. Washington, D. C., U. 8S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1939) and a chapter on 
‘* Educational Facilities in the Canal Zone’’ 
in Education of Children on Federal Reser- 
vations, by Lloyd E. Blauch and William L. 
Iversen (Advisory Committee on Education 
Staff Study No. 17. Washington, D. C., U. S: 
Government Printing Office, 1939). More 
recent information has been obtained from 
official published and unpublished reports 
in: (1) The Division of Territories and 
Island Possessions, Department of the In- 
terior; (2) the Office of Island Governments, 
Office of Chief of Nava) Operations, Navy 
Department; and (3) the Washington Office 
of the Panama Canal. 


BLAUCH 


miles. The total population of the 
outlying areas in 1940 was 2,377,023, 
which was about 1.9 per cent of the 
population of continental United 
States. (See Table I.) 


TABLE I 


AREA AND POPULATION OF CONTINENTAL 
UNITED STATES AND THE TERRITORIES AND 
OUTLYING POSSESSIONS 





Gross Area 1940 
(sq. miles) Population 





Continental United 
States 3,022,387 131,669,275 
Territories and Out- 


lying Possessions 597,222 2,477,023 
Alaska —...... 586,400 72,524 
Hawaii Cees 6,419 423,330 
Puerto Rico - 3,435 1,869,255 
Panama Canal 

_ | ee 553 51,827 
NOIR ecsccctceences 206 22,290 
Virgin Islands 133 24,889 
America Samoa 76 12,908 





The composition of the populations 
in the Territories and Outlying Pos- 
sessions, as revealed by the 1940 Cen- 
sus, varies greatly. In Alaska 54 per 
cent of the people are white and 45 
per cent are of Native stock (Indians, 
Eskimos, and Aleuts). About one- 
fourth of the population in Hawaii is 
Caucasian; the percentages for the 
other principal elements are: Japa- 
nese, 37; Hawaiian and part Ha 
waiian, 15; Filipino, 12; and Chinese, 
7. For Puerto Rico the figures are: 
white: 77 per cent; nonwhite, 23 per 
cent. In the Virgin Islands the Ne- 
gro element is predominant, 69 per 
cent of the total being of that race. 
The whites there constitute nine and 
the mixed and other groups 22 per 
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cent of the total. Most of the popu- 
lation in the Canal Zone (63 per cent) 
is white; practically all the other 
residents are Negroes. 

The smaller Pacific Islands present 
a very different picture. In Guam 
the Chamorros (natives of Malay 
origin) are 90 per cent of the popu- 
lation, the whites are somewhat less 
than four per cent and the other 
groups are about six per cent. The 
Polynesian and part Polynesian stock 
constitutes almost 98 per cent of the 
people in American Samoa, practi- 
cally all the rest being white. 

There are two types of government 
for the outlying areas — Presidential 
and Congressional. Before Congress 
acts to establish a civil government 
for an annexed area, the area is under 
the control of the President acting as 
Commander-in-Chief of the Army and 
Navy, or in obedience to his oath to 
enforce the laws of the United States. 
Such government is usually military; 
it becomes civil in character when 
Congress authorizes the President to 
organize and administer a civil gov- 
ernment. The governments of Guam 
and American Samoa are presidential. 
Congressional government is estab- 
lished through laws passed by Con- 
gress known as ‘‘organic acts.’’ It is 
subject to the supervision and control 
of Congress. Alaska, the Hawaiian 
Islands, Puerto Rico and the Virgin 
Islands have congressional govern- 
ment, The first three of these areas 
are fully organized, but only two of 
them—Alaska and the Hawaiian Is- 
lands—have been given the status of 
‘Territories’; they have been incor- 
porated into the United States. United 
States citizenship has been extended 
to the inhabitants of Alaska (but not 


the Natives), Hawaii, Puerto Rico, 
and the Virgin Islands, but not to the 
inhabitants of Guam and American 
Samoa. 

The Canal Zone has a status that is 
very different from that of other out- 
lying area. It is virtually a lease- 
hold. It has the status of a Federal 
reservation. The President of the 
United States is empowered by law to 
govern the Canal Zone. 

The Federal Government has car- 
ried to the Territories and Outlying 
Possessions the American concept of 
the relationship of government to hu- 
man welfare. In all the outlying 
areas education, through a system of 
publie schools, is a significant feature 
of the program for promoting the 
happiness and prosperity of the resi- 
dents. In general, Congress has left 
educational policies in these areas 
largely to the people of the areas and 
to administrative officials. Some idea 
of the extent of education in the out- 
lying areas may be had from a study 
of school attendance and the degree of 
formal education attained by the pop- 
ulation as revealed by data from the 


1940 census. (See Tables II-IV.) 


TABLE II 
PER CENT OF PERSONS 5 TO 24 YEARS OLD AT 
TENDING SCHOOL IN CONTINENTAL UNITED 


STATES AND IN THE TERRITORIES AND OUTLY- 
ING POSSESSIONS, CENSUS OF 1940 (1939 nv 











ALASKA) 

Per Cent 

Attending 
Area School 
Continental United States__ . OT 
fo eas ace ee ea 
SN a 
Native : eI 
pS Sn een 
Preentes: RCO: <a scceenies 
Panama Canal Zone. oc ees a a 
Guam ........ eieasehintesscemiaasiasteiaieaioaiaa= <a 
Virgin Islands. copcspapeciabice vauicitaeeame: Ca 
American: Samoa, ——_____._._...... GEE 
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TABLE III 
HIGHEST GRADE OF SCHOOL COMPLETED BY PERSONS 25 YEARS OF AGE AND OLDER IN CONTI. 
NENTAL UNITED STATES, ALASKA, AND HAWAII, CENSUS OF 1940 (1939 un aLasKA) 





Per Cent of Persons 25 Years of 
Age and Older Who Had Completed 








Elementary 
Median School High College 
Grade (7th or 8th School (4 or more 
Area Completed grade) (4 years) years) 
Continental United States_......_....- 8.4 34.6 14.1 46 
Alaska ___..... LENT EA DORE LECT 8.2 25.5 13.3 5.3 
| eee 32.5 18.4 7.6 
aa Seer — 2 10.2 1.7 3 
SRS ES Ae eae nie Bares 6.9 18.7 11.2 5.3 





* Native white; does not include foreign-born white. 


TABLE IV 
PER CENT OF PERSONS 10 YEARS OF AGE AND 
OLDER IN PUERTO RICO, THE VIRGIN ISLANDS, 
GUAM, AND AMERICAN SAMOA REPOMTED AS 
ILLITERATE, CENSUS OF 1940 





Per Cent of Persons 
10 Years of Age and 
Older Reported as 





Area Illiterate 
Paerte: ice: ....... BS 
Warese: Tends) i... Fe 
American Samoa -_.................. 6.3 





EDUCATION IN ALASKA 


Two school systems are in operation 
in Alaska: (1) The Territorial sys- 
tem, supported by the Territory and 
supervised by Territorial officials; 
and (2) the schools for the education 
of Natives (Indians, Eskimos, and 
Aleuts), supported by the Federal 
Government and operated by the 
Alaska Native Service representing 
the Office of Indian Affairs. They will 
be described separately. 


Territorial Schools 


The system of Territorial schools, 
which is for white and mixed-blood 
children, is carried on under the au- 
thorization and direction of Congress 
and the Legislature of Alaska. These 
schools, both elementary and secon- 





dary, are under the general supervi- 
sion of a Territorial board of educa- 
tion of five members appointed by the 
Governor and confirmed by the legis- 
lature. The board appoints a com- 
missioner of education for a term of 
4 years, who serves as its secretary 
and executive officer. 

A textbook commission, consisting 
of the commissioner of education, as 
chairman ex officio, and two qualified 
teachers of Alaska appointed by him 
with the advice and consent of the 
Governor, selects and adopts a uni- 
form set of textbooks for use in the 
elementary schools and makes an ap- 
proved list of textbooks for use in the 
high schools. 

The schools in incorporated cities 
are established and provided for by 
the city councils, but they are man- 
aged by elected local school boards, 
which are empowered to perform all 
duties necessary to the maintenance 
of schools, subject to the laws of the 
Territory and the regulations of the 
Territorial board of education. Rural 
and special schools are established 
and maintained by the Territorial de- 
partment of education; there are no 
local boards for these schools. 

The public schools are organized on 
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the 8-year elementary and 4-year high 
school plan, but junior high schools 
may be established. The typical local 
school system contains twelve grades 
where there is sufficient population to 
justify the expense of such an institu- 
tion. A few local school systems—five 
in 1943-44—conduct kindergartens. 

A total of 15 high schools, one a de- 
nominational school and the other a 
school administered by the Alaska Na- 
tive Service, are accredited by the 
Northwest Association of Secondary 
and Higher Schools. High schools ac- 
eredited by the Territorial depart- 
ment of education are maintained in 
five incorporated cities and in connec- 
tion with a number of rural schools, 
these being in addition to the fifteen 
which have regional accreditation. 

Graduation from a_ three-year 
standard normal school, or its equiva- 
lent, is a prerequisite for the elemen- 
tary teacher’s certificate. The re- 
quirements for high school teachers 
include graduation from a standard 
four-year college and the completion 
of a minimum of fifteen semester 
hours of education. During recent 
years it has been necessary to issue 
large numbers of special temporary 
certificates because of the difficulty of 
securing regularly qualified teachers. 

The average (median) length of the 
school term in 1943-44 was 175 days 
in the cities, 176 days in rural schools, 
and 176 days in special schools. The 
Territory requires children between 
the ages of seven and sixteen years to 
attend public or private school for the 
full time during which the school is in 
session, but exceptions are made of 
certain children. 

According to the Federal census 
taken in 1939 the percentages of per- 
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sons five to twenty years of age in the 
Territory then attending school were 
(1) white persons, 74; (2) Natives 
(Indians, ete.) 51. 

During the school year 1943-44 the 
18 cities, the 37 rural schools, and the 
seven special schools together em- 
ployed 305 teachers and enrolled 
6,608 pupils, 1,299 of them in high 
school. A total of 175 pupils gradu- 
ated from high school. 

Approximately 85 per cent of the 
funds for the support of schools are 
appropriated direct from the Terri- 
torial treasury, 6 per cent come from 
the Alaska fund—money derived from 
occupation or trade licenses outside 
the incorporated towns— seven per 
cent from a $5.00 school tax levied on 
males and females gainfully employed 
between the ages of 21 and 55 years 
inclusive, and two per cent from the 
Alaska Game Commission, the forest 
reserve fund, and other miscellaneous 
sources. Schools within incorporated 
cities derive 20 to 30 per cent of their 
support from local taxation levied by 
city councils on real and personal 
property; the Territory furnishes 70 
to 80 per cent of all operating costs. 
All funds for the operation and main- 
tenance, as well as for the construc- 
tion of school buildings, of rural and 
special schools are provided by the 
Territory. During the year 1943-44 
the sum of $1,037,066 was spent for 
the Territorial schools. 


Schools for Natives 


The schools for the Natives of 
Alaska are operated by the Alaska 
Native Service, which is under the di- 
rection of a general superintendent 
with headquarters in Juneau, Only a 
few of these schools are in incorpo- 
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rated cities and in rural areas where 
the Territory maintains schools. For 
the most part the two school systems 
serve areas that are geographically 
separate. 

There is, however, a considerable 
mixing of white and Native children 
in the schools. In practically all of 
the communities served by the Terri- 
torial schools there are some Native 
children, and in some of these commu- 
nities the Native children outnumber 
the white children. The atttiude to- 
ward attendance of white and Native 
children at the same schools varies 
with localities, but, in general, full- 
blood Native children are not wel- 
comed in Territorial schools. In a 
few communities served only by 
schools for Natives there are small 
numbers of white children who attend 
these schools. 

No uniform prescribed course of 
study is followed in the schools for 
Natives. Teachers are encouraged to 
suit the programs to the needs of each 
particular community in order to give 
Native children an understanding of 
their own economic and cultural en- 
vironment and to equip them with 
knowledge and skills essential to their 
survival and welfare in a rapidly 
changing social order. In addition to 
classroom teaching, nearly all teachers 
perform other duties, such as the su- 
pervision of Native cooperative stores, 
reindeer herds, Native craft programs, 
social welfare, and first-aid programs. 
They also operate radio stations from 
isolated communities, serve as post- 
masters and game licensing and tag- 
ging officers, and submit weather re- 
ports for the U.S. Weather Bureau. 

During 1944-45, 115 elementary 
schools with an enrollment of 5,388 








pupils, and three vocational high 
schools with 451 pupils were main- 
tained for Natives. As was indicated 
above, one of these high schools is ac- 
credited by the Northwest Association 
of Secondary and Higher Schools, A 
small number of Natives, usually as- 
sisted by educational loans, attend 
various institutions for higher educa- 
tion ; for example, 13 in 1942 and 5 in 
1944. 
Private Schools 


There were nine private and de- 
nominational schools in Alaska in 
1943-44, most of them supported by 
the Roman Catholic Church. These 
schools, most of which were primarily 
for Natives, had 26 teachers and en- 
rolled 520 pupils. 


Higher Education 


The only institution of higher edu- 
cation in the Territory is the Univer- 
sity of Alaska, located at College, four 
miles from Fairbanks. The Univer- 
sity, originally under another name, 
has been in operation since Septem- 
ber 1922, It is controlled by a board 
of eight regents who serve for eight- 
year terms. They are appointed by 
the Governor, subject to confirmation 
by a majority of the members of the 
senate and house of representatives in 
joint session. 

Four-year degree curricula are of- 
fered in agriculture, arts and letters, 
business administration, chemistry, 
civil engineering, education, general 
science, home economics, mining engi- 
neering, and premedicine. Short 
courses are offered in agriculture, 
home economics, and mining engineer- 
ing. Mining extension courses are also 
offered at various locations—in 10 
places in 1944-45. 
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The University maintains an agri- 
cultural experiment station at College 
and two substations at other points. 
It also carries on cooperative exten- 
sion work. Both of these functions 
receive Federal aid. 

Enrollment for 1944-45 totaled 
1,020—some 231 students of college 
grade, 735 mining extension students, 
29 students in the mining short 
course, and 30 students in the home 
economics short course. Three bache- 
lors’ degrees were conferred during 
the year. 

The total educational expenses of 
the University for 1944-45 came to 
$219,821. An additional $11,752 was 
spent for capital outlay. 

The location of the University in 
the central part of the Territory has 
been a limitation on its service to 
Southeastern Alaska. In the hope of 
meeting this situation the Territorial 
Legislature has recently made an ap- 
propriation for a survey by the board 
of regents to ascertain the possibility 
of establishing an extension of the 
University in the Southeastern sec- 
tion. 


EpucaTion IN Hawau 


The Territory of Hawaii has a mod- 
ern system of public education which 
compares favorably with the systems 
in the States and in some respects 
surpasses nearly all the rural school 
systems on the mainland. 


Public School System 


The public school system of Hawaii 
operates under a highly centralized 
form of administration. At the cen- 
ter are the superintendent of public 
instruction, with a 4-year term of of- 
fice, and a board of eight commission- 


ers of public instruction, including 
the superintendent. These officials are 
appointed by the Governor, by and 
with the advice and consent of the 
Territorial senate. The commission- 
ers have full authority and responsi- 
bility for the administration of the 
department of public instruction, for 
stating educational policies, and for 
fixing the curriculum for the schools. 
They also prescribe the duties of the 
superintendent of public instruction. 

The schools are administered by the 
Territorial department of public in- 
struction, but the erection, mainte- 
nance, and repair of school buildings 
is a function of the boards of super- 
visors of the respective counties. 

The public schools are organized on 
the basis of a six-year elementary 
school, a three-year intermediate 
school, and a three-year senior high 
school. Kindergartens are also main- 
tained in a number of places as a reg- 
ular part of the public school pro- 
gram. In 1942-43 there were 142 ele- 
mentary schools, 16 intermediate 
schools, and 25 high schools. These 
schools employed 2,992 teachers, prin- 
cipals, and supervisors and enrolled 
80,720 pupils, of which number 12,083 
were in high school. 

The school term, which begins in 
September, is ten months. Attendance 
at either a public or a private school 
is required of all children from six to 
sixteen years of age. 

Several special types of education 
and service receive much attention in 
the public schools of Hawaii. A siz- 
able program of vocational education 
is maintained in cooperation with the 
Federal Government. Tuberculin 
tests, X-ray, visual, and other exam- 
inations are given. A nationally 
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known dental health program operates 
in the public schools. Special service 
is provided for children who are hard 
of hearing and for those with speech 
defects. A school for the deaf and 
blind is conducted by the department 
of public instruction. 

The total amount expended for 
public schools in Hawaii for the fiscal 
year ended June 30, 1943, was 
$8,102,816 — all of which was for 
current expenditures except $166,702, 
which was for capital outlay. The 
average cost per pupil, excluding 
capital outlay, was (1) elementary 


schools, $93.02; (2) intermediate 
schools, $95.25; (3) high schools, 
$119.81; (4) average, all schools, 


$98.64. Expenditures for schools are 
made from the general school fund, 
the teachers’ salary fund, and the 
special school fund. The first two 
funds are provided by the Territory 
and the third by the several counties 
and the City and County of Honolulu. 
The special school fund is used for 
the construction, maintenance, and 
operation of the school plant and for 
equipment in the several counties and 
Honolulu. 


Private Schools 


The usual private schools are found 
in Hawaii and oceupy an important 
place. Some of them were established 
by early missionaries; others were 
founded more recently. In 1942-43 
there were 86 private institutions; 
they employed 654 teachers and en- 
rolled 17,225 pupils— about 17 per 
cent of all the pupils attending school 
in Hawaii that year. This large pa- 
tronage of private schools can be 
accounted for by the presence of nu- 
merous racial groups, a large military 


and naval personnel, and marked go. 
cial and economic distinctions in the 
population. 

For years Orientals in Hawaii 
maintained Oriental language schools, 
as a supplement to the public schools, 
for the purpose of teaching their chil. 
dren to speak well the tongue of their 
fathers and to understand and appre. 
ciate their customs and ideals. Ip 
past years there has been much ques. 
tion in Hawaii as to whether these 
schools developed subversive tenden. 
cles among the coming generations 
The schools have now been closed. 


Higher Education 


The only institution of higher edu- 
cation in Hawaii is the University of 
Hawaii, which has had a rapid growth 
in recent years. During the year 
1944-45 there were enrolled 4,628 un- 
dergraduate, graduate, and _ special 
resident students. The enrollment in 
the summer session in 1944 was 1,407. 
During the year 63 bachelors’ de- 
grees, one master’s degree, and 122 
first professional degrees were con- 
ferred by the University. 

The University is controlled by a 
board of seven regents; two are men- 
bers ex officio—the president of the 
University and the superintendent of 
public instruction or a member of the 
board of commissioners designated by 
the Governor—and five are appointed 
by the Governor for terms of five 
years. 

The scope of the work of the Uni- 
versity is indicated by the following 
subdivisions: College of Arts and Sci- 
ences; College of Applied Science; 
Teachers’ College ; Graduate Division, 
offering work leading to the Master’s 
degree ; Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
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tion; Cooperative Extension Service ; 
Psychological and Psychopathic Clin- 
ie; Voleano Laboratory ; and the 
Aquarium. Among the significant co- 
operating institutions are the Insti- 
tute of Pacific Relations and the Pine- 
apple Research Institute. 

The total expenditures of the Uni- 
versity in 1944-45, exclusive of capi- 
tal outlay and auxiliary enterprises, 
came to $1,663,929, which included 
$307,036 for the work of the agricul- 
tural experiment station and $284,690 
for cooperative extension work. 


EDUCATION IN PuERTO Rico 


Puerto Rico has the largest popula- 
tion of all the outlying areas of the 
United States. This large population, 
combined with the rather meager nat- 
ural resources, has created baffling so- 
cial, economic, and political problems, 
and at present the future is not clear. 
This situation creates difficult prob- 
lems for a system of education. 


Admimstration 


The Government of Puerto Rico is 
organized under acts of Congress. The 
President of the United States, by and 
with the advice and consent of the 
Senate of the United States, appoints 
the Governor, the Attorney General, 
the Commissioner of Education, and 
the five justices of the Supreme Court 
of Puerto Rico. Puerto Rico has a 
legislature composed of a senate and 
a house of representatives, which has 
general legislative power, subject to 
certain restrictions imposed by the 
United States Government. 

The Commissioner of Education is 
the head of the department of educa- 
tion. Under the general supervision 
of the Governor he performs the du- 
ties prescribed in the Organic Act 


establishing the Government of Puerto 
Rico, and such other duties as the 
Governor, with the approval of the 
President, may assign to him. The 
commissioner’s duties specified in the 
Organic Act are: (1) To superintend 
public instruction throughout Puerto 
Rico; (2) to approve all disburse- 
ments for public education; (3) to 
prepare all courses of study, subject 
to the approval of the Governor if he 
desires to act; (4) to prepare rules 
governing the selection of teachers; 
(5) to approve appointments of 
teachers by local school boards; and 
(6) to perform other duties prescribed 
by law. These duties make him a 
powerful official. The one definite 
check which the people have on his 
policies is the power of the Insular 
Legislature to appropriate funds for 
the public school system. 

There is no Insular board of edu- 
cation in Puerto Rico. There is, how- 
ever, a board for vocational education 
as required by the Smith-Hughes Act. 
The Commissioner of Education is 
president and executive officer of this 
board. 

The school system of the Island op- 
erates through 59 administrative 
units, or school districts, each consist- 
ing of one or more municipalities. In 
each district there is a superintendent 
of schools who is appointed by the 
Commissioner of Education. Each 
municipality has a school director 
who is appointed by the mayor. He 
is charged with the business adminis- 
tration of the schools and, in coopera- 
tion with the district superintendent, 
selects the elementary school teach- 
ers. The names of the teachers are 
submitted to the Commissioner of 
Education for approval. 
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Public Schools 


The schools of Puerto Rico operate 
on the 6-3-3 plan. Instruction up to 
and including the junior high school 
level is offered in every urban zone, 
but a recent report by the Commis- 
sioner of Education states that there 
is not a single municipality which of- 
fers equal educational opportunities 
in more than one-half of its rural sec- 
tions and that in 15 of the 77 munici- 
palities there is no rural junior high 
school at all. The full 12 grades of 
school are offered only in urban areas. 
In 1944-45 there were 39 complete 
senior high schools (10th - 12th 
grades) and eight others with one or 
two high school grades. The school 
term is ten months each year. 

In recent years an effort has been 
made in the rural sections, through 
what are known as second unit schools 
(grades above the third) to relate the 
schools more closely to problems of 
living and to the work of the com- 
munity. Emphasis is placed on prac- 
tical arts of various types, and the 
schools provide services for the adults 
and youth out of school, as well as for 
day pupils. These schools, of which 
there were 141 in 1944-45, have 
proved very successful. They fit into 
the present scheme of schoo] organiza- 
tion, in which they constitute the in- 
termediate and junior high school 
grades in the rural schools. 

Schools for adult education and ex- 
tension work are carried on in locali- 
ties where there is a felt need for 
them. They include evening high 
schools, elmentary schools for eighth 
grade students, schools for illiterates, 
and schools for teaching English. 

A program of vocational education 


is maintained in cooperation with the 
Federal Government. Instruction ig 
provided in agriculture, trades and 
industries, home economics, and dig. 
tributive occupations. The total en- 
rollment in this field for all types of 
elasses was 20,950 in 1944-45. 

Among the activities carried on in 
the schools is an extensive school 
lunch program. The sum of $4,857, 
844 was expended for it in 1944-45; 
$2,527,886 was from Federal funds to 
purchase food, and $2,329,948 was 
from Insular funds. 

The School of the Air is maintained 
by the Insular department of educa- 
tion. Its day broadcasts complement 
the work of the elementary, junior 
high, and senior high schools, and the 
evening broadcasts are designed for 
adult education classes and the public 
in general. A total of 500 radio sets 
are in operation in the public schools 
for the reception of programs. 

The 330,870 pupils enrrolled in the 
public day schools in 1944-45 were 
distributed as follows: 


Type of School Urban Raral 


Elementary grades 1-6__. 112,439 150,714 
Junior high, grades 7-9... 37,961 12,780 
Senior high, grades 10-12 16,976 cavtaiguat 


——— 








Total __.______.__. 167,376 168,406 


From these data it is clear that 
only about five per cent of the pupils 
attend senior high school and only 
about 15 per cent are in junior high 
school. 

During 1944-45 only 66 per cent of 
the children six to twelve years of 
age, and only 53 per cent of the total 
school population (those between the 
ages of six and eighteen years) at- 
tended any public or private school. 
The great majority of the pupils at 
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tend school only a part of the day— 
in 1943-44, 44 per cent of the urban 
enrollment and 78 per cent of the 
rural enrollment. This low record of 
attendance is due to the fact that 
there are not sufficient schools to ac- 
eommodate the children. 

During the year 1944-45 a total of 
7,556 teachers were employed in the 
publie schools. Only 53 per cent of 
these teachers were normal school or 
college graduates. This low standard 
is partly due to wartime conditions. 

The erection and maintenance of 
school buildings is the responsibility 
of the municipality. Some munici- 
palities have provided fairly satisfac- 
tory buildings and others have not. 
Of the 2,733 school buildings used in 
1944-45, 1,089 were not government 
owned. This lack of satisfactory fa- 
cilities presents one of the most press- 
ing needs of the public school system. 

The principal support of public 
schools is derived from the Insular 
government. In general, the policy 
followed is for the department of edu- 
eation to pay the salaries of teachers, 
principals, and superintendents, and 
to furnish textbooks and some sup- 
plies. The municipalities are respon- 
sible for the buildings, equipment, 
janitorial service, and some supplies. 
They also pay the salaries of some 
teachers. This financial arrangement 
results in great inequalities of provi- 
sion for education among the munici- 
palities as well as between urban and 
rural sections of the same municipali- 
ties. 

The total amount spent for public 
schools in 1944-45, not including ex- 
penditures for school lunches, was re- 
ported as $13,931,412. About 78 per 
cent of this amount was from Insular 


funds and 15 per cent from municipal 
funds. Approximately five per cent 
of this money was for vocational edu- 
cation which came partly from the 
Federal Government. As reported by 
the Commissioner of Education the 
average cost of public education per 
pupil enrolled was $38.73. 

The Commissioner of Education re- 
ported for 1943-44 that only 9.75 per 
eent of the total tax collections in 
Puerto Rico were spent in elementary 
education. He reported also that the 
comparable percentage for 1929-30 
was 34.51 and for 1939-40, 29.37. 

The teaching of English continues 
to be one of the difficult problems of 
the public schools, despite the earnest 
efforts that have been exerted in this 
direction. The recent lack of expe- 
rienced teachers has been a severe . 
handicap. 

In his report for 1943-44 the Com- 
missioner of Education compared 
Puerto Rico with eight of the poorest 
states of the Union and the Terri- 
tories of Alaska and Hawaii with re- 
gard to educational facilities offered. 
He stated that Puerto Rico admitted 
less than one-half of its population 
between the ages of five and seven- 
teen, while the Southern states and 
Hawaii admitted nearly four-fifths or 
more. The value of school property 
per pupil enrolled in Puerto Rico was 
much lower than that of any of the 
States and Territories. In the rela- 
tion between the expenditures for ele- 
mentary and secondary education 
and the total tax collections Puerto 
Rico, he said, was in a disadvanta- 
geous position in comparison with the 
poorest states. The holding power of 
the Puerto Rican school system, he 
showed, was lower than that of any 
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of the states and territories used for 
comparison. His general conclusion 
was ‘‘that the Puerto Rican school 
system is failing to provide sufficient 
educational opportunity for its poten- 
tial citizens.’’ 


Private Schools 


During 1944-45 there were 76 pri- 
vate schools in Puerto Rico, 57 of 
which were accredited. They em- 
ployed 713 teachers and enrolled 
16,554 pupils — (1), 6,260 in junior 
and senior high school; (2) 9,128 in 
elementary school; and (3) 1,166 in 
kindergarten. 

Most of these schools are housed in 
modern buildings especially con- 
structed for school purposes, and it is 
reported that some are not excelled 
by the best public school buildings on 
the island. It is said that in general 
these private schools attain excellent 
results, particularly in English. No 
doubt they are a substantial aid to 
education in Puerto Rico where the 
public schools are unable to aecommo- 
date all children of school age. 


Higher Education 


The Insular Government maintains 
the University of Puerto Rico loeated 
at Rio Piedras, with a branch at 
Mayaguez which gives instruction in 
agriculture and engineering. The 
University is governed by a board of 
ten trustees; two of them are mem- 
bers ex officio, and the others are se- 
lected in several ways. 

The University carries on its in- 
struction through eight colleges—(1) 
Humanities; (2) Natural Sciences; 
(3) Social Sciences; (4) Law; (5) 


Education ; (6) Commerce; (7) Phar. 
macy; and (8) Agriculture and Me- 
chaniec Arts. It has also a School of 
Tropical Medicine which is main. 
tained in cooperation with Columbia 
University. Graduate work leading 
to the master’s degree is offered in 
Spanish. The University maintains 
an agricultural experiment. station 
and a program of extension work, in- 
cluding cooperative extension work 
under Federal legislation. 

During the year 1944-45 the Uni- 
versity enrollment was 4,306 — 1,776 
men and 2,530 women. An additional 
2,994 students were in extension 
classes, and the summer school of 
1944 had 4,873 students. The staff 
consisted of 694 persons. The degrees 
conferred were (1) bachelors’, 117; 
(2) masters’, 3; (3) first professional, 
491; and (4) second professional, 13. 

The income of the University in 
1944-45 was $3,924,764; about 70 per 
cent was from Insular appropriations, 
16 per cent from the Federal Govern- 
ment, and somewhat less than nine 
per cent from student fees. 

The only privately-controlled insti- 
tution of higher education in the 
island is the Polytechnic Institute of 
Puerto Rico. It is accredited by the 
Middle States Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools, and it is the 
only institution in the Caribbean area 
that holds such accreditation. The 
regular program of college courses is 
supplemented by instruction in re- 
ligion and by a limited program in 
practical arts and crafts. In 1943-44 
the Polytechnic Institute enrolled 
285 students—113 men and 172 wom- 
en. The summer session enrollment 
in 1944 was 220. 
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EDUCATION IN THE VIRGIN ISLANDS 


The Virgin Islands constitute a 
large group of islands now divided 
between the United States and Great 
Britain, the latter possessing by far 
the larger number. As used in this 
paper the term ‘‘ Virgin Islands’’ des- 
ignates the group belonging to the 
United States. 

The three principal islands in the 
United States group are St. Thomas 
and St. John, three miles apart, and 
St. Croix, about 40 miles from St. 
Thomas. 


Administration 


Executive power in the Virgin Is- 
lands is vested in a Governor and is 
exercised under supervision of the 
Secretary of the Interior. The Gov- 
ernor is appointed by the President, 
by and with the advice and consent of 
the Senate, and he holds office at the 
pleasure of the President. 

The Virgin Islands are organized 
in two municipalities, one consisting 
of St. Thomas and St. John, and the 
other of St. Croix. Each municipality 
has a council, and these two munici- 
pal councils in joint session constitute 
the legislative assembly of the Virgin 
Islands. 

The legislative assembly in 1940 
enacted a comprehensive new school 
law. This legislation and the educa- 
tional provisions of the Organie Act 
for the government of the Virgin Is- 
lands constitute the legal basis of the 
school system. 

The Secretary of the Interior ap- 
points a superintendent of education 
for each municipality, who serves at 
the pleasure of the Secretary. The 
superintendents are paid from funds 
appropriated by Congress for the gov- 


ernment of the Virgin Islands. They | 
administer and supervise the public 
schools in their respective municipali- 
ties under general supervision of the 
Governor and in accordance with 
regulations adopted by the respective 
school boards. They also prescribe and 
enforee rules, regulate the admission 


. and transfer of pupils from one class 


or school to another, recommend the 
appointment of teachers to the Gov- 
ernor, serve as secretaries to their 
respective municipal school boards, in- 
spect and accredit private or parochial 
schools, certificate teachers, make an- 
nual reports, and perform other du- 
ties specified by law. 

There is no insular board of edu- 
cation. Each municipality has a 
school board of five members, whose 
duty it is to recommend the establish- 
ment of public schools, prescribe gen- 
eral regulations and orders, adopt 
curricula, recommend appropriations 
for public schools, and do anything 
necessary, not inconsistent with the 
law, for the proper maintenance and 
operation of the public schools. 

Funds for the support of the 
schools are appropriated by the mu- 
nicipal councils. 


Public Schools 


The public schools in both munici- 
palities of the Virgin Islands are or- 
ganized on a general plan of six years 
of elementary education and six years 
of secondary education. The schools 
run for ten-month terms. Attendance 
in public or private school is compul- 
sory for children between the ages of 
six and fifteen years. Textbooks are 
supplied free of charge to pupils. 

There are seven public elementary 
schools in St. Thomas and five in St. 
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John. These schools enrolled 1,831 
pupils in 1944-45. <A public high 
school is in operation in St. Thomas 
and during the year it enrolled 643 
pupils. Some vocational training is 
provided in the high school. On ac- 
count of the limited facilities it has 
been necessary to restrict the high 
school enrollment, which means that 
not all children have opportunity for 
a high school education. 

The expenditures for public schools 
in St. Thomas and St. John for 1944- 
45 amounted to $225,133, all but three 
per cent of which was from municipal 
funds. 

The public schools of St. Croix en- 
rolled 1,502 pupils in 1944-45—1,171 
in grades one through six, and 331 in 
grades seven through twelve. Seven 
elementary schools, one junior high 
school, and one junior-senior high 
school constitute the provision for 
publie schools. 

The municipal apprepriation for 
public education in St. Croix for 
1944-45 was $78,249. 

Both municipalities provide nurs- 
ery schools and school lunches. These 
services were originally supported by 
the Works Progress Administration 
and were taken over by the munici- 
palities when the Works Progress 
Administration ceased operations. 
Programs of adult education are also 
earried on by both municipalities. 

In both municipalities teachers are 
trained in several ways. In St. 
Thomas and St. John a teachers’ in- 
stitute conducts courses for teachers 
in the spring and summer. Summer 
schools are used for this purpose in 
St. Croix. In both municipalities 
teachers are encouraged to take fur- 
ther studies in continental United 


States and Puerto Rico. The munici- 
pality of St. Thomas and St. John 
adopted a plan in 1944-45 whereby 
four teachers of the system of public 
schools are to be released annually for 
study in the continental United States 
and Puerto Rico. Scholarships are 
granted to these teachers to assist 
them in their expenses, 


Experiment Station 


An agricultural experiment station 
is maintained in St. Croix and there 
is a substation in St. Thomas. These 
stations are under the direction of the 
Governor and are supported by Fed- 
eral appropriations which amount to 
approximately $45,000 a year. At 
times an agricultural school has been 
operated in connection with the Ex- 
periment Station in St. Croix. The 
stations have made an important con- 
tribution to agriculture in the islands. 
Recently their work has taken on ad- 
ditional importance because of the 
need for stimulating food production. 
During 1944-45 the emphasis has been 
on agricultural extension work in- 
tended to give direct aid to farmers 
in the improvement of farm practices. 


Private and Parochial Schools 


In both municipalities there are a 
number of nonpublic schools. Pupils 
enrolled in them in 1944-45 totaled 
1,584— 548 in St. Thomas and St. 
John in one parochial and three other 
schools, and 1,036 in three parochial 
schools in St. Croix. Thus, fifteen 
per cent of the children attending 
school in St. Thomas and St. John, 
and 41 per cent of those attending 
school in St. Croix were enrolled in 
private and parochial schools, The 
great majority of these children were 
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affliated with the Roman Catholic 
Church. 
Higher Education 


Although there ‘is no institution of 
higher education in the Virgin Is- 
lands, a small number of Islanders 
have succeeded in obtaining education 
beyond high school. At times both 
municipalities have made appropria- 
tions to assist students, usually teach- 
ers, to pursue college education in the 
United States or Puerto Rico. This 
assistance has been in the nature of 
loans and scholarships. 

In a study made in 1937-38 it was 
found that 35 residents of St. Thomas 
and St. John were then enrolled in 
institutions of higher education ; elev- 
en of them were pursuing their studies 
without scholarship aid and thirteen 
were aided by scholarships given by 
the institutions attended. 


EDUCATION IN GUAM 


Guam is strategically located in the 
Pacific Ocean and in the recent war it 
was a center of extensive military and 
naval operations. After its recapture 
from the Japanese military forces the 
island was under naval military gov- 
ernment, but on May 30, 1946, the 
Naval Government as it existed prior 
to the war was reestablished. 


Administration 


A naval officer is commissioned by 
the President as Governor of Guam, 
and the same officer is ordered by the 
Secretary of the Navy as Comman- 
dant of the naval station. He is vested 
with full authority for the govern- 
ment of the Island; all other officers 
are subordinate to him and are ap- 
pointed and removed at his pleasure. 
Inasmuch as the normal tour of duty 


of naval officers for service in Guam 
is two years, the Island has a new 
Governor about every two years. The 
government is made up of administra- 
tive departments, one of which is in 
charge of education. 

The Governor of Guam is director 
of education. He formulates educa- 
tional policy, makes appointments of 
educational personnel with the advice 
of the officials in the department, and 
approves all expenditures for educa- 
tion. 

The school system is largely under 
a native principal, who reports direct 
to the head of the department of edu- 
cation, a naval officer. Usually this 
naval officer is a chaplain. 


School System 


The policy and objectives of the ed- 
ueational program in post-war Guam 
may be summarized as follows: (1) 
To prepare the inhabitant for effec- 
tive living in his own community; 
(2) to give instruction in the English 
language, health, and sanitation; (3) 
to give vocational instruction, in- 
cluding secretarial work and _ book- 
keeping; (4) to develop teachers from 
among the inhabitants with minimum 
importation of teachers from the 
United States; (5) to provide school- 
ing for all children between the ages 
of 7 and 15; and (6) to provide a 
knowledge and appreciation of local 
history, customs, and techniques in 
handicrafts and other aspects of local 
life. 

The public schools of Guam include 
29 elementary schools, one junior 
high school, and one senior high 
school. <A total of 7,204 pupils were 
enrolled in 1945-46—3,773 boys and 
3,431 girls. There are also three pri- 
vate schools on the island. 
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The elementary school curriculum 
includes English, arithmetic, local 
and American history, local and world 
geography, and sanitation and hy- 
giene. Textbooks are those used in 
comparable schools in the States. Con- 
siderable attention is given to the 
health of the school children, who are 
given physical examinations and free 
medical and dental care. Supervised 
drill and calisthenics are required 
daily. 

Academie instruction is: supple- 
mented by free compulsory training 
in some form of handicraft. Instrue- 
tion is also offered in carpentry, net- 
ting, plaiting, sewing, and cooking. 
In rural schools, boys’ and girls’ agri- 
cultural clubs take the place of or 
supplement industrial classes. 

The 163 teachers in Guam as of 
April 1, 1946, were all Native. Be- 
fore the war there were about six 
United States women school teachers, 
who were used largely in the two 
schools for children of United States 
Naval officers and Civil Service work- 
ers. Prospective Native teachers are 
trained through a teacher training 
course in the last year of high school. 
The number of students pursuing 
this training in 1945-46 was 31. Before 
the war active teachers were given a 
refresher course every three years by 
the Teachers’ Normal School or An- 
nual Institute of Teachers. Teachers 
are instructed in English, American 
history, knowledge of Guam, mathe- 
matics, music, sanitation and hygiene, 
and teaching methods. 

Because the school facilities were 
practically destroyed by the reoccu- 
pation of Guam it was necessary to 
rebuild almost every school building. 
A total of 21 schools—elementary and 


junior high—have been built of wood 
frame or quonset hut construction. 
There is also a quonset senior high 
school. Since the return of the 
United States forces to the island bus 
service has been installed for children 
distant from school. 

The funds for the support of the 
public schools are derived from two 
sources—revenues of the Naval Gov- 
ernment and appropriations made by 
Congress. Prior to the war the cost 
of the school system had risen to about 
$70,000 a year, about one-fourth of 
which was paid from Federal funds 
by Congressional appropriation. The 
cost per pupil in 1938-39 was $15.17. 


Vocational Training 


Owing to the rapid demobilization 
of the United States Navy and the ex- 
treme shortage of skilled and semi- 
skilled Guamanian workers, the Naval 
yovernment has developed an on-the- 
job training program for adults, with 
the view to providing the greatest 
number of skilled and _ semiskilled 
workers for future Guamanian and 
United States Government needs. As 
of April 1, 1946, the number of 
trainees were Island public works— 
skilled trades, 100; and agricultural 
trainees, 41. 


Higher Education 


There is no such institution as a 
college or university in Guam, but 
prior to the war a very small number 
of young men were subsidized to con- 
tinue their education in the United 
States or the Philippines, and others 
have pursued higher education at 
their own expense. 

The Naval School for Native Nurses, 
originally established in 1907, was dis- 
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continued during the Japanese occu- 
pation, but it has been reopened. The 
staff consists of 11 Navy nurses, and 
during the past year there were 67 
student nurses. 

Since the war the Navy has estab- 
lished a United States school for Na- 
tive Practitioners, the purpose of 
which is to train native medical prac- 
titioners not only from Guam, but 
also from American Samoa and the 
former Japanese mandated islands. 
The staff consists of six male officers, 
five United States Navy nurses, and 
seven enlisted men. The number of 
students enrolled is 21, of which num- 
ber five are Guamanians. 


Special Problems 


The change in the economy and 
culture of Guam which was gradually 
taking place before the war was given 
immediate impetus by the re-occupa- 
tion of Guam by a large number of 
United States military personnel. The 
problem of education has thus become 
one of equipping the Guamanians to 
fit into the new economy of their is- 
land. For instance, the vocational 
training for both minors and adults 
will probably be oriented largely 
around the teaching of a basic knowl- 
edge of gasoline motors, electricity 
and electrical appliances, chemistry, 
plumbing and water works, and other 
mechanical trades required in a mod- 
ern city. In an area in which there 
will probably be a permanent advance 
Naval base comparable to the large 
Naval operating bases in the United 
States the conditions of life and living 
for native Guamanians are certain to 
be very different from those prevail- 
ing before the war. 


EDUCATION IN AMERICAN SAMOA 


American Samoa is the smallest of 
the Outlying Possessions and it has 
also the smallest population. In gen- 
eral, living conditions among the Na- 
tives of Samoa are perhaps more 
primitive than are found anywhere 
under the American flag, but they ap- 
pear to be well adapted to the natural 
environment, Nevertheless, for years 
profound changes have been occurring 
in Samoan life, and these changes 
have received much impetus from the 
presence of military forces in the 
largest of the five islands. 


Administration 

Congress has left in the hands of 
the President all civil, judicial, and 
military powers for the government 
of American Samoa until further 
congressional provision is made for 
governing the area. Under the pres- 
ent arrangement American Samoa is 
under the control of the Navy Depart- 
ment for a naval station and is under 
the immediate direction of a comman- 
dant commissioned as Governor by the 
President. A form of local govern- 
ment has been developed which con- 
forms, so far as possible, to Samoan 
customs and traditions. 

The laws, rules, and regulations for 
education in American Samoa ema- 
nate from the Governor, who is the 
executive head of the school system. 
The administration of the public 
school system is vested in a board of 
education of four members ex officio 
(naval officers) and three native Sa- 
moans selected by the Governor for 
such terms as he determines. This 
board recommends to the Governor 
the appointment of the staff of the 
department of education, adopts and 
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amends educational policy, prepares 
the annual estimate of school ex- 
penses, and performs other functions 
usually coming within the scope of a 
board of education. 

The Governor appoints an officer as 
director of education, who is the ex- 
ecutive head of the department of 
education and the president of the 
board of education. The present di- 
rector was professionally trained in 
education. Upon the recommenda- 
tion of the Director of Education the 
Governor appoints a civilian educa- 
tor as the superintendent of education. 

School administration is highly cen- 
tralized. The Governor, upon recom- 
mendation of the board of education, 
appoints all employees of the school 
system. The board adopts courses of 
study and textbooks, establishes and 
diseontinues schools, and makes rules 
and regulations for the schools. The 
communities having schools are re- 
quired to erect suitable school build- 
ings, set aside tracts for school gar- 
dens, and provide living quarters and 
food for the teachers. 


Public Schools 


The school term for 1944-45 ran 
from September 4 to May 3. The 42 
public schools enrolled 2,844 pupils in 
nine grades, and they were taught by 
66 Samoan and four white teachers. 
A class for training teachers was also 
maintained ; it had 33 graduates. The 
teacher training consists of a one-year 
course based upon graduation from 
the ninth grade. 

The curriculum includes reading, 
spelling, English, writing, arithmetic, 
health, agriculture, Samoan culture 
and crafts, and music, It is organized 


in a cycle, each year (or grade) hay. 
ing a general theme. So far as pos. 
sible, the tool subjects of a grade are 
integrated with the general theme, 
rather than taught as separate units, 

With such a curriculum as that in 
Samoa the preparation of textbooks 
and reading materials constitutes a 
problem, for most of the teaching ma. 
terials are not available from publish. 
ers. The textbooks used in Samoa, 
which are far from satisfactory, con- 
sist of mimeographed materials com- 
piled by various teachers and super- 
intendents who have served in Samoa. 
They are now being revised. 

The inhabitants of Samoa speak a 
native language, which has been re- 
duced to printed form. English, how- 
ever, is the official language, and it is 
taught in the schools, but its use by 
the Natives is still very limited. It is 
reported that among the teachers 
there is great lack of ability in Eng. 
lish. Under present conditions the 
teaching of English presents a very 
difficult problem. 

For some years the Barstow Found- 
ation supported the Feleti School for 
boys who had graduated from the 
ninth grade. During the war the 
school was closed, but it was re- 
opened in 1945. It is a three-year 
senior high school and is maintained 
as a part of the system of public 
schools. 


Private Schools 


A total of five private schools, none 
of which received financial support 
from the Government of American 
Samoa, were in operation in 1944-45. 
They were supported by religious or- 
ganizations and tuition fees paid by 
students. 
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Urgent Need 


It is reported that the most urgent 
need of the public schools is for a 
qualified teaching staff. Moreover, it 
ig said that the teaching staff must 
come from outside Samoa. 


EpucaTION IN THE CANAL ZONE 


The Canal Zone is a strip of land 
nearly 50 miles long and ten miles 
wide, which includes the Panama Ca- 
nal. In 1940 the population of the 
area was 51,827—some 32,856 white, 
and 18,524 Negro. A large part of 
the population consisted of Army and 
Navy personnel. Congress has given 
the President of the United States 
power to govern the Canal Zone or to 
cause it to be governed and operated 
through the Governor of the Panama 
Canal and such other persons as the 
President may deem competent to dis- 
charge these duties. 

The division of schools in the gov- 
emment of the Canal Zone is in 
charge of a superintendent of schools, 
a civilian who is a_ professionally 
trained educator and is appointed by 
the Governor. Separate schools are 
maintained for the two races, but the 
same administrative staff is in charge 
of both groups of schools. 

The schools for the white children 
below the junior college are organized 
on a 6-2-4 plan. There are two senior 
high schools. Kindergartens are also 
maintained. The number of white 
children on the rolls in February 
1945 was 3,214—with 218 in kinder- 


gartens, 1,303 in elementary schools, 
and 1,703 in secondary schools. The 
schools in 1944-45 were taught for 178 
days by 121 teachers. The number 
of high school graduates was 192. 

The Canal Zone Junior College, 
opened in 1935, enrolled 43 freshmen 
and 22 sophomores in 1944-45. It had 
also 13 part-time special students and 
more than 400 extension students. 

The schools for Negro children in- 
elude a six-year elementary course 
and a two-year secondary course em- 
bracing the work of grades seven and 
eight. A normal school with a four- 
year curriculum is maintained to 
train teachers. The number of Ne- 
gro children on the rolls in February, 
1945, was 3,457—some 3,052 in day 
schools, 405 in night schools, and 54 
in the normal school. The schools in 
1944-45 were taught for 220 days by 
105 teachers. A total of 238 pupils 
graduated from the junior high 
schools. There were no graduates 
from the normal school. 

The current expenditures for the 
schools for the year 1943-44 were: (a) 
for white schools, $514,929; (b) for 
Negro schools, $178,362. The entire 
financial support of the public ele- 
mentary and secondary schools below 
the junior college is from appropria- 
tions made by Congress. Tuition fees 
are charged for all children whose 
parents are non-residents of the Canal 
Zone and nonemployees of the United 
States Government. Rather high tui- 
tion fees are charged junior college 
students to pay the cost of instruction. 











CuaptTEer XVI 


THE PROBLEM OF EDUCATION IN FRENCH ASIA, OCEANTA AND 
AUSTRALASIA 


GERARD CLEISZ 


Socrau, Economic, PoLiticau 
BacKGROUND 


This chapter deals with the prob- 
lem of education in several territories 
separated by thousands of miles and 
very important geographical, ethno- 
vraphical and political differences. 

Wrench Indochina is a huge tropical 
peninsula of mountains and deltas, 
facing the Pacific, but part of Asia, 
and inhabited by at least three main 
peoples of ancient civilizations. 

The second, New Caledonia, one of 
the largest islands in the Pacific, has 
a good climate and its foreign popu- 
lation outnumbers its indigenous peo- 
ple. 

The third comprises the whole of 
the southeastern portion of the Pa- 
cific islands grouped under the name 
of French Establishments of Oceania. 

French Indochina is the eastern 
part of the large peninsula projected 
from the mainland of Asia between 
the Indian Ocean and the China Sea. 
Its area is about 282,000 square miles, 
more than the size of France. People 
like to compare this region to a bam- 
boo pole supporting at each end a rice 
basket : in the North is the great delta 
of Tonkin formed by the Red River 
(Song Koi) and its tributaries; in the 
South the delta of the Mekong spreads 
its 40,000 square miles over Cambodia 
and Cochin-China, A band of low- 
lands connects them along the China 
Sea. 


The Annamite range serves as 4 
physical barrier, isolates Annam and 
separates the countries of Indian cul. 
ture from those of Chinese civiliza- 
tion. While in the mountains lives a 
sparse population, the deltas, which 
represent only 10 per cent of the su- 
perficy of the country, hold 72 per 
cent of its population. In the lower 
parts of the Red River area lives the 
most dense population of the world 
with more than 830 inhabitants to the 
square kilometer. 


There are 24 million people living 
in Indochina, but the different peoples 
are unevenly distributed, and before 
we study the five different political 
entities which form the ‘‘ Union Indo- 
ehinoise’’ (Tonkin, Annam, Cochin- 
China, Cambodia and Laos), we must, 
especially for a study of education, 
give an idea of the variety of those 
populations. It corresponds to the 
contrasts of the country. Generally 
speaking there are, on the one hand, 
the more advanced peoples of the 
plains and of the Mekong Valley, and 
on the other hand the less developed 
mountain tribes. 

In the lowlands of Tonkin, Annam 
and Cochin-China there are 17 mil- 
lion Annamites, nearly three-fourths 
of the total population. They are of 
different types, but related to the 
Chinese, and their social organization 
is based on the political and moral 
thoughts of Confucius. They are Ta 
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gists or Buddhists with a very impor- 
tant Catholic minority in the Saigon 
region. The family system is strong 
and so are group interests; the unit of 


-government is the rural center and 


they are governed by an oligarchy of 
notables. The French have respected 
this set-up. 

They are frugal, earn their living 
as peasants and fishermen, and live on 
rice and fish. In some overcrowded 
parts of Tonkin they suffer periodical 
undernourishment. The officials are 
mandarins, remarkable for their learn- 
ing. There is also a small. middle 
class of landowners, small merchants 
and intellectuals. 

The Cambodians live mostly in the 
lower Mekong valley and number 
more than three million. They are 
also peasants and fishermen living on 
rice, fish, vegetables. They are de- 
vout Buddhists and spend a great 
part of their lives in the monasteries 
which are their social centers. 

Once a powerful people, but en- 
slaved and slaughtered by the Anna- 
mites, the Chams are now scattered 
in Southern Annam, Cochin-China 
and Cambodia. There are 100,000, of 
Indian civilization. They are farm- 
ers, live on rice, maize, tobacco, cot- 
ton; they eat game but not beef or 
pork. Some are Brahmanists, some 
converted to a much altered Moham- 
medanism. 

The Laotians are of Thai stock like 
the Siamese, and live in the Mekong 
valley from the Chinese to the Cam- 
bodian border. The country is di- 
vided in natural regions, which ex- 
plains the formation of independent 
native states. They number 600,000, 
are friendly and hospitable, get along 
well with the French and vice versa. 


Their life is easy because the soil pro- 
duces enough rice, fruits and game. 
They are Buddhists with many local 
superstitions and taboos. 

Scattered all over the country but 
especially in Cholon, suburb of Sai- 
gon, and around Hanoi and Pnom- 
Penh are 500,000 Chinese immigrants 
or descendants of immigrants. They 
control the rice mills and rice trade, 
own most of the grocery stores. Their 
influence on the economic develop- 
ment of Indochina has been on the 
whole valuable. The only other mi- 
norities are the 60,000 Malay fisher- 
men and 7,000 Indians, small mer- 
chants. 

Those are the most advanced peo- 
ple. In the mountains of Indochina 
live millions of tribesmen, partly set- 
tled, partly nomadic. More than one 
million and a half, grouped under 
hereditary lords, live in the North, 
like the Thai who form three-fourths 
of all mountain tribes, or the Muong. 
They live on rice and maize, have an 
entirely domestic industry limited to 
the dyeing of textiles, weaving, oil 
and sugar production. They are very 
superstitious and preserve their cus- 
toms, 

Others like the Man, near the Chi- 
nese border, are semi-nomads. They 
destroyed the forests, burning them 
to fertilize the ground. The French 
had to stop them, by the creation of 
a general forestry service. Those 
tribes tend now to settle as farmers 
and to live on rice, maize, cotton, to- 
baceo. They believe in spirits. A few 
only read Chinese or French. 

In the South live the real aborigines 
of the country: the Indonesians or 
Moi (Savage). They are more than a 
million with considerable differences 
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of social structure and customs. This 
structure is of the anarchic type; re- 
ligion is the affair of the individual 
or family; their costume is an apron; 
they live on hunting and primitive 
farming. They make baskets and 
bamboo tools, are very superstitious 
and fear vindictive spirits. The 
French have tried to civilize these 
backward people and settle them as 
farmers. 

Since the colonization started in 
the late fifties of the 19th century, the 
French have contributed to the level- 
ing of racial and social differences be- 
tween all those peoples. The French 
number nearly 45,000 people, officials, 
planters, professionals, owners or 
managers of mines and industrial 
plants. 

We can only give here a very brief 
outline of the story of the formation 
of the Indo-Chinese Union. It is, in 
old times, the history of wars between 
the Annamites and the. Chams, be- 
tween the Siamese and the Khmers, 
and more recently the story of bloody 
struggles between rival dynasties, un- 
til the Emperor Kia-Long mounted 
the throne of Annam in 1802 sup- 
ported by the French Bishop of 
Adran, Partly to protect its missions, 
partly by economic penetration, the 
French had the different countries in- 
habited by Annamites recognized offi- 
cially as protectorates by. the King of 
Annam and the Chinese Government 
in 1883-84. Previously, in 1863, the 
King of Cambodia had accepted a 
French protectorate to escape Sia- 
mese and Annamite domination. It is 
likely that Cambodia would not exist 
today as a political entity without 
that intervention. In 1893, Laos, di- 
vided into several kingdoms, and 


threatened also of Siamese and Ap. 
namite domination, joined the ney 
Confederacy or ‘‘Union Indoehi. 
noise,’’ formed in 1887. 

Today Tonkin has 8,700,000 people 
living mostly on the 13,000 square 
miles of its delta; Annam has 6,550, 
000 on 56,973 square miles; Cochin. 
China 4,615,000 on 26,476 square 
miles; Cambodia 3,050,000 on 67,550 
square miles and Laos 1,030,000 on 
89,320 square miles. 

Much has been done for the eeo- 
nomic development of the country. 
For instance, the Annamites, who 
pride themselves on irrigation, reeog- 
nize the work done for creating the 
greatest system of irrigation in the 
world for one of the greatest gran- 
aries of rice, adding two million hee- 
tares of land for cultivation of rice 
and working on the stabilization of 
its yields. But the standard of living 
is still low and in some places the 
poverty is appalling. There are many 
reasons: the soil of the deltas is sur- 
prisingly poor and fertilizers are too 
expensive, droughts alternate with 
floods, but, above all, the population 
grows faster than production. Ab- 
sence of wars, progress in health and 
medical aid, lowering of mortality 
rates make overpopulation the funda- 
mental and seemingly unsoluble prob- 
lem. 

To enlarge the means of livelihood 
much has been done. Industry could 
help but could not even absorb, for 
instance, the 80,000 increase a year in 
the Tonkin delta alone. There is a 
maximum of 120,000 workers em- 
ployed in modern industry: mines 
(coal—largest export in the far Hast 
—zine and tin) and manufacturing, 
although in value it comes next to 
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rice. Seven per cent of the popula- 
tion draws the major part of its in- 
eome from traditional industries like 
rice bleaching and husking, produc- 
tion of oil, molasses, starch, alcohol, 
cotton. The artisans, however, are 
well looked upon and the development 
of those trades could help much to 
add new sources of livelihood. 

But the civilization of Indochina 
remains agricultural and based on 
the monoculture of rice, which em- 
ploys 95 per cent of a rural popula- 
tion constituting 90 per cent of the 
total population. Rice forms four- 
fifths of the native diet and Indochina 
has the second rank after Burma as 
an exporting country. But to improve 
their diet and give the natives a 
greater share in export trade the 
French try to develop the growth of 
new crops like maize, vegetables, tea, 
tobacco, cotton, and jute. They have 
also established big coffee and rubber 
plantations. (Indochina is the third 
largest producer of natural rubber.) 

The land-grant system which per- 
mitted those plantations has been 
much criticized, but the policy is now 
to protect the natives from over-ex- 
tension of concessions, in which they 
participate for less than 10 per cent. 
But the importation of indentured 
labor from Annam and Tonkin for 
work on those plantations permitted, 
in 1938, the transfer of nearly 30,000 
people from the overcrowded popula- 
lation of the deltas. However, few 
demand to stay; they prefer to live 
on their lands than on a higher stand- 
ard of living. Annam and Tonkin 
are the lands of small properties and 
90 to 98 per cent of the owners culti- 
vate their properties. There is a large 
class of small landowners in Cochin- 


China. For the Annamite the sole 
capital is landowning and nearly all 
the big Annamite proprietors live in 
the towns of Cochin-China drawing 
their profits, not from crops, but from 
usury on money borrowed by the 
small landowners. The farmers, me- 
tayers and laborers form a large rural 
proletariat with low standards of liv- 
ing, crowded into the deltas and 
coastal plains. 

This situation does not come neces- 
sarily from low wage but from the 
lack of remunerative labor and be- 
cause they must rely on part-time 
labor and migrate temporarily to the 
South in time of bad harvests. 

It is easy to guess that a study of 
finance and trade will confirm the 
fact that the economy of Indochina is 
that of a young country of colonial 
character, and that its finances are 
very sensitive to economic changes. 

There is a general budget of the 
Union (autonomous from Paris) (81 
million piastres in 1938, 220 millions 
in 1943) which pays defense and cen- 
tral administration and finances most 
of the public works; it pays the inter- 
est on the public debt (19 per cent of 
the budget for 1938). There are five 
local budgets paying for local expen- 
ditures. The new tendency seems to 
tend to arrive at a balance between 
expenditures and revenue. This may 
take years. And also to arrive at self- 
sufficiency for the local budgets with- 
out asking the central budget to pay 
for their deficits. Revenue comes 
from indirect taxes (customs, excise 
duties, business tax) assigned to the 
general budget and from direct taxes 
to the local budgets, but there are 
local taxes on alcohol, gasoline, to- 
bacco, ete., whose proceeds are divided 
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between the general and the local 
budgets. 

In 1937, 58 per cent of Indochinese 
imports and 52 per cent of its exports 
eame from France and its empire. 
Sixteen per cent of its trade was with 
China; 62 per cent of the total of im- 
ports was for manufactured articles. 
Trade suffered much from the war, 
since the Japanese could not absorb 
the normal exports and even less send 
in the products imported before the 
war, 

In Indochina, the Medical Service 
only has universal approbation. 
Health conditions before the coloniza- 
tion were very poor; the natives were 
susceptible not only to malaria but to 
cholera and plague, tuberculosis, beri- 
beri, leprosy, smallpox and venereal 
diseases. The population was de- 
creasing. This was aggravated by 
regular undernourishment and fam- 
ines, and customs encouraged con- 
tagion. In spite of difficulties, public 
health improved as the amazing 
growth of population testifies. The 
Government, with its Federal Public 
Health Service, is making greater 
efforts to improve sanitary conditions 
by inspections of markets, ships, 
slaughter houses, drinking water, vil- 
lages. But this is easier in towns 
than in rural districts. 

The country has very important 
scientific research institutions: the 
Pasteur Institutes of Saigon and Nha- 
trang where Dr. Yersin, pupil of Pas- 
teur, studied oriental diseases like 
cattle pests or bubonic plague. Their 
work was successful, for instance 
against malaria on the Cochin-China 
rubber estates. Dr. Yersin also cre- 
ated the Hanoi Medical School, the 





best of the higher education instity. 
tions. 

But there are not enough French 
doctors, although their lack opened 
the medical career to the natives more 
widely than other professions. It is 
expensive to bring doctors from 
France and few are willing to stay 
very long with a poor salary on a job 
which requires much patience and in- 
genuity in face of inertia and super- 
stitions. There were in 1938 over 400 
French doctors and 80 native physi- 
cians employed by the Federal Public 
Tlealth Service. The Budget of the 
Service for 1939 was more than 112, 
590,000 franes (about 8.5 per cent of 
the total budget). It had 29 general 
hospitals, 105 medical centers, 350 dis- 
pensaries and 300,000 received hospi- 
talization free of charge in the Union. 
For Annam, only, there were 62,000 
hospitalized, more than a _ million 
treated, and 6,500,000 examined in 
hospitals. Nearly 80 per cent of the 
Annamite population were vaccinated 
against cholera, 1,500,000 against 
smallpox in 1937 (7,350,000 in the 
Union). There are also many public 
and private welfare organizations, 
especially in Cochin-China which has 
the best medical and social service. 

Much more can be done especially 
in sanitation and housing and to at- 
tract doctors by better pay and con- 
ditions of work. It must be recalled, 
however, that the budget is already 
quite big for the standard of living 
because of overpopulation and that 
medical aid increases this overpopu- 
lation. Education should play its 
role here. The natives did oppose and 
still oppose medical aid. Only hygiene 
instruction can give them better sani- 
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tation and housing. The usual native 
house is airless, filled with smoke to 
avoid mosquitoes; the Tonkinese 
clothing is inadequate and they have 
lung diseases; the Annamites refuse 
operations, or to drink milk which 
they cannot stand; they are practi- 
cally never clean; they like theatrical 
lamentations; the native assistants 
steal instruments and animals and do 
not see the interest of experiments; 
the natives do not want to declare 
cases Of leprosy for fear of separa- 
tion; the Mois took to the woods when 
efforts were made to vaccinate them, 
ete. Against all this, education with 
improvement of standards is the only 
help. 

At the beginning of this chapter we 
insisted on the description of the dif- 
ferent peoples of Indo-China and 
their way of life because we felt that 
this was a more important background 
for a study of education than a too 
often changing political status. We 
can only add a few words on the po- 
litieal situation today. 

The five countries have today their 
loeal governments and local budgets. 
The French brought in the principle 
of the separation of powers and today 
the commune, which was custodian 
of the Annamite culture, is only an 
ordinary village and the Mandarin an 
ordinary functionary whose venality 
has been only partially checked. The 
native administration functions side 
by side with the French and differ- 
ences are today theoretical, since eco- 
nomie conditions determine the use 
of capital and power. Generally 
speaking the French tried to build a 
system adapted to the needs of each 
community with a (conscious or not) 
view to gradual emancipation. The 


direct administration is widening 
every day with more positions going 
to natives. Cochin-China has the 
oldest colonial council which controls 
taxes and has a tradition of indepen- 
dence, sometimes very annoying for 
the rest of the colony. Cochin-China 
has also provincial councils with 
members selected. 

There is a Grand Conseil of the 
Union to represent French and native 
interests with wide power and initia- 
tive. Native members equal the 
French representatives. It has no 
political power as such but is clearly 
the basis for an Indochinese parlia- 
ment. 

If evolution towards more self- 
government has been slow, the war 
has brought many changes and things 
are not settled yet. 

The French program for Federal 
organization was thus published in 
Saigon on May 14, 1946: 


France would guarantee the political 
status of the state of Viet Nam and ac- 
knowledges the following rights: the Viet 
Nam would form its own government; have 
its parliament; vote for its constitution and 
electoral laws; raise its army; ensure the 
defense of its territory with the help of the 
armed forces of the French Union; draw up 
its budget; organize its resources; and 
freely manage expenditures; organize its ad- 
ministration; determine the status of its 
government officials; and enact its own laws. 

The federal organization provides for an 
Assembly of States, composed of ten rep- 
resentatives for each country (Cambodia, 
Cochin-China, Annam, Tongking, Laos) as 
well as French representatives. The Federa- 
tion would be presided over by a High Com- 
missioner, appoined by the French Govern- 
ment, who would be the trustee of the powers 
of the French Union. The Assembly of 
States would pass on the budget and, con- 
currently with the President of the Federa- 
tion, initiate federal laws. A supreme court 
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would be informed of any differences arising 
among the members of the Federation, and 
of any difference between the federal power 
and one or several of the members. The 
following departments and branches of the 
government would be under federal control: 
customs, federal departments of finance and 
justice, public health and social security, 
scientific studies, board of economic plan- 
ning and coordination, bureau of commerce, 
office of transportation and the P.T.T. (com- 
munications). 

On its part, the Viet Nam delegation drew 
up a draft for federal organization whose 
conceptions are far removed from the French 
proposals. For example, the High Commis- 
sioner would be merely an ambassador for 
France to the Viet Nam; federal coordina- 
tion would be ensured by the Assembly of 
States and by a federal bureau—a branch 
of the Assembly—which would be indepen- 
dent of the High Commissioner. 

Moreover, federal prerogatives would be 
reduced to the fields of customs legislation, 
coordination of local currencies and genera] 
re-organization. 

It is pointed out that in comparison to 
the French program, which respects aud 
guarantees the national integrity and the 
independence of the five States, and advo- 
cates a federal organization suitable for the 
economic needs and interests of the whole 
of Indo-China, the Viet Nam conception as 
set forth at the beginning of the negotia- 
tions would tend to isolate the Viet Nam. 
Also it would neutralize federal authority 
thereby precluding, within the Indo-Chinese 
Federation, any checks on the power of the 
strongest state. 


The revolutionary Viet-Nam Gov- 
ernment of Annam deposed the Em- 
peror, Bai-Dai, and reached an agree- 
ment with the French for a provi- 
sional assembly and a referendum. 

Cochin-China is actually setting up 
its own provisional Government. A 
general assembly will be elected in 
July. Cambodge practically got au- 
tonomy in February 1946, with the 
end of protectorate. The local Khmer 
functionaries took over all services. 


There will be some French advisers 
in large regions or for some technica} 
services like health or agriculture, Op 
the higher level the Commissaire wil] 
only be personal adviser of the King 
and represent the Federation and 
France. In other words the new lib- 
eral evolution towards self govern. 
ment which characterized the admin- 
istration since 1936, after a long pe. 
riod devoted only to economic devel- 
opment, is being consummated today. 
A central or federal body with repre- 
sentatives from different units and 
France would soon manage the over- 
all interests of the country: commu- 
nications, defense and foreign policy. 


EDUCATION IN INDO-CHINA 


After many false steps and hesita- 
tions, education in Indo-China today 
seems secure. Instruction was long 
for the mandarins a means of emanci- 
pation from manual labor. They 
studied Chinese and religious texts. 
For a long time the missions were the 
only one in charge; then instruction 
was unified under a director of public 
education and turned over to local 
organization with village cooperation. 
Today a complete scheme allows the 
natives to reach higher education 
through several steps. 


There were and still are many dif- 
ficulties which partially explain why 
so much is still to be done, First, in- 
struction must be given in many 
languages, although Annamite is pre- 
dominant. Missionaries found the 
quoc ngu system of transcription into 
Latin letters of the Annamite lan- 
guage which is now widely used, in- 
cluding translation of Chinese classics. 
Quoc ngu, which practically destroyed 
the already decadent system, helped 
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the formation of interpreters and per- 
mitted the spread of mass education. 
Textbooks had to be conceived and 
printed in many languages. At first 
the hostility of parents, who preferred 
Chinese education and still do not 
like to be without the help of their 
children for at least three years, was 
encountered. But above all, teachers 
were and are still hard to find and to 
train; the Europeans who have a dif- 
ferent mental set did not know 
enough about native customs. And 
finally expenses were seemingly out of 
proportion with the results obtained, 
because of those difficulties. 

Education in Indochina is organ- 
ized under the director of public in- 
struction. The budget for 1941-1942 
was lower than in 1938, about seven 
per cent of the global budget, and the 
share of elementary education is small. 
With private schools the budget could 
be estimated at 11 per cent in 1939-40. 

There are two systems of public in- 
struction: The Metropolitan system 
and the Indochinese system. 


Metropolitan 

The ‘‘Metropolitan’’ is given in 
French with the same programs and 
levels as instruction in France proper 
and is attended by French and Indo- 
chinese students alike, without dis- 
crimination. 

At the bottom of this system is the 
Metropolitan primary level with 2,153 
pupils in 34 schools in 1941-42. Espe- 
cially in rural districts the number of 
pupils fluctuates with the French 
population. About 50 per cent of the 
pupils pass the French certificate of 
primary studies and go to the higher 
primary level where there were 700 
pupils in 1938, 8.4 per cent of them 


Indochinese. Seventeen per cent suc- 
ceeded in 1938 at the Brevet of higher 
primary studies. 

The secondary Metropolitan in- 
struction is given in 3 French lycées 
(Hanoi, Saigon, Dalat) and 5 French 
colléges to 5,700 pupils (1941-42). 
There were 2,650 pupils in the pri- 
mary level and 3,050 in the secondary. 


It should be noted that the secon- 
dary Metropolitan instruction is also 
given to 3,100 pupils in the Indo- 
chinese lycées, which we will note un- 
der the Indochinese system. The 
French percentage varies from 67 
per cent in Hanai to 74 per cent at 
Dalat and 85 per cent at Saigon. 
Some 26 per cent were girls in 1938. 
Professors are French agrégés or 
licenciés. The ‘‘Brevet de capacité,’’ 
which corresponds to the French Bac- 
calauréat was given to 434 students 
out of 2,000 candidates for the first 
baccalauréat and to 357 out of 700 
candidates for the second baccalauréat 
(1943). 

To summarize, there were in 1938, 
7,735 students in 48 schools in the 
Metropolitan system; 44.5 per cent of 
them girls, 21 per cent Indochinese. 


The Indochinese system or Franco- 
Indochinese is divided into elemen- 
tary (or primary elementary) (86 
per cent of the total), primary com- 
plementary, higher primary, and sec- 
ondary education. The system is 
characterized by its unity, recom- 
mended by the ‘‘Ecole Unique’’ in 
France and applied for long in Indo- 
china, and by the careful selection 
and passage from one level to the 
next after examinations. Primary edu- 
cation diverges radically from the 
French model; it is only in higher 
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education that the two systems re- 
semble each other. 

The elementary level is the basis of 
instruction. It reaches the masses, on 
one hand by its official schools; on 
the other hand by the ‘‘formations 
de pénétration scolaire.’’ This instruc- 
tion was conceived for the rural popu- 
lation comprising sons of peasants 
who cannot stay long in school because 
their parents need them in the fields. 
Its basis is the three R’s, taught for 
three years in the language of the 
group (mostly therefore in Annamite, 
with Chinese characters). The in- 
struction is practical, with rules of 
hygiene, moral precepts, local his- 
tory and geography, manual labor, 
physical education, singing, garden- 
ing. It does not try to give a trade 
to the pupil as in Africa, because the 
peoples of Indo China already have 
their technigeus, but its aspect is more 
cultural. The textbooks are mostly 
in quoc ngu (or in other languages) 
and adapted to each milieu, sold for a 
few cents (more than eight million 
copies up to 1938). French is op- 
tional whenever possible. 

This official elementary instruction 
is divided into two groups: the ele- 
mentary schools and the elementary 
level of the ‘‘écoles de plein exercice’’ 
each one with three courses: kinder- 
garten (and first grade), preparatory, 
elementary. 

The teachers are officials with a 
certificate from the local normal 
schools and have served one year’s 
probation. 

But with this official school only, 
diffusion of instruction would have 
been slow without the ‘‘ formations de 
pénétration scolaire’’ which, with very 
diversified methods, have been adapted 


to the numerous ethnographical differ. 
ences of Indo-China. Those ‘‘ forma. 
tions’’ included the communal schools, 
paid for by the communes, in Tonkin 
and Annam, where the former “‘learn. 
ed men’’ with proper training are 
used as teachers. There are also the 
‘“schools for minorities’’ for the Cam- 
bodians of Cochin-China or for Mois 
or Muongs, or Thais of the mountains, 
And in Cambodia and Laos the for. 
mer pagoda schools have been reno- 
vated. There the bonzes of the mon- 
astery were still the center of social 
activities and learning and had a deep 
influence; the buildings were there. 
The bonzes understood the purpose of 
the proposed system, and there are 
now nearly a thousand pagoda schools. 
The books are given by the adminis. 
tration and lent to the students. The 
program is the official program taking 
into account the local customs, pray- 
ers, hours, rules of buddhism, ete. 

The School of Pnom-Penh gives in 
two years to the more advanced bonzes 
a diploma of pedagogy. 

There were other types of schools: 
écoles de mi-temps, itinerary schools. 

In 1941-42 there were 313,261 pu- 
pils in the official schools, 283,693 in 
the ‘‘formations de pénétration sco- 
laire,’’ and 63,073 received the cer- 
tificate of Indochinese elementary 
studies, 6,735 in French. In spite of 
this progress one out of every five 
children is reached (except in Cochin- 
China where instruction is compul- 
sory). First the depression (31-36) 
slowed down progress; then, too many 
children leave before their third year 
because the parents need them. It is 
hard to find teachers, especially Anna- 
mites, who should be offered better 
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pay, better social status (as in the 
higher primary). 

Control or inspection of the elemen- 
tary system is effected by natives and 
a few French teachers in provinces, 
by ‘‘mandarins’’ in Tonkin and An- 
nam under the direct authority of the 
Minister of National Education of 
Annam. The inter-provinces inspec- 
tors are natives or French with a 
native language diploma, so that they 
can deal with native problems. Gen- 
erally speaking this organization runs 
smoothly. 


Primary Complementary 


Following the elementary courses, 
we find the three years of the com- 
plementary courses, which exist only 
in the schools of ‘‘ plein exercice.’’ It 
reaches the pupils who stay in school 
after the age of ten and is the first 
course taught in French although the 
local language is still used. There is 
a preparatory course in French for 
those who did not have French in the 
elementary schools. There were 69,192 
pupils in 1941-43 and 11,004 received 
the Certificate of Indochinese Primary 
Studies in 1943. With this diploma, 
the student can seek a job in the city 
or try the competitive examinations 
of the higher primary instruction. 


Higher Primary 


The four years of the ‘‘Primaire 
Supérieur’’ follow naturally the ‘‘ Pri- 
maire Elémentaire.’’ They correspond 
to the 6th, 5th, 4th, and 3rd classes of 
the French ‘‘colléges.’’ The diploma 
given at the end of these studies is 
the diploma of Indochinese higher 
primary studies and is difficult to ob- 
tam, There were 6,521 pupils in 
1943 ; 1,151 received the diploma. 


This instruction is given in nine- 
teen Indochinese colleges and higher 
primary schools, in French, with the 
emphasis on local history, geography, 
ete., and local language. Chinese 
characters are compulsory for Anna- 
mite students, Pali for Khmers and 
Laotians, ete. This level is very high 
because of elimination by final com- 
petitive system. There is a branch 
for teachers, but the lower primary is 
not developed enough and teachers 
are difficult to get. If the ‘‘diplémés”’ 
do not want to teach, they can seek 
jobs on a competitive basis in the ad- 
ministration or in commerce. For 
the Annamites, the problem is to 
check a little their atavistic desire for 
titles without making the examina- 
tions too difficult. But for the Cam- 
bodians, or Laotians, or for the other 
tribes who need more learned men 
without asking the Annamites to come 
in their country, everything should 
be done to encourage them to teach. 


Secondary 

Secondary Indochinese instruction 
is similar to the metropolitan, It is 
given in French but the local language 
is still important. The aim is also to 
give a modern education on the basis 
of oriental culture. There is classical 
instruction with Latin and a classical 
Far-Eastern section with Chinese 
language and literature. The studies 
last three years, ending with the Bac- 
calaureat which opens the door to 
French higher education (universi- 
ties) without reservations. The excel- 
lence of the level of Indochinese sec- 
ondary is thus established. Instrue- 
tion is given in the ‘‘native’’ lyeées 
or colleges, which also give the upper 
primary instruction. There are four 
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Indochinese lycées paid for by local 
budgets; and in 1943, there were 927 
students. The leading staff is made 


up of French MA, licenciés or 
agrégés. 


Higher Education 


All the distinctions we have seen 
between the two systems of ‘‘ Metro- 
politan’’ and ‘‘Indochinese’’ disap- 
pear in higher education. The Uni- 
versity of Hanoi is the apex of the 
system and its aim is to form, in the 
different technical faculties, the élite 
of the Union. There were 1,325 stu- 
dents in 1943-44, 839 of them natives: 
556 came from Tonkin, 225 from 
Cochin-China, 202 from Annam, 15 
from Cambodia, five from Caos. There 
were eleven aliens. 

The two important faculties are the 
Faculty of Medicine and Pharmacy 
(and Dentistry) whose medical de- 
grees equal those of France (225 stu- 
dents) and the Faculty of Law (489 
students). The Faculty of Sciences 
has 271 students. The Beaux-Arts 
(74), Agriculture (58), Veterinary 
(28), Public Works (29). Courses in 
oriental languages are given, includ- 
ing Japanese. An Institute of Higher 
Far Eastern Social Studies has been 
ereated in 1940, and an ‘‘Institut de 
1’Homme’’ in 1943-44, and a Higher 
Commercial Institute in Saigon. 

Since the beginning of the century, 
the Ecole francaise d’Extréme-Orient 
of Hanoi and the Buddhist School of 
Pnom Penh have made outstanding 
contributions to oriental science, art, 
and literature. Much has been done 
to promote art, and Annamites are 
eager to learn. In the Far Hast, the 
French have led the way in the culti- 
vation of art, with emphasis on the 


characteristics of each group, with 
schools even for the mountain tribes 
(Eeole d’Arts Appliqués, Art Cam. 
bodgien, ete.). 

Technical education was reorgan- 
ized in 1941 and shows progress, 
There are 3,233 students in specialized 
schools, There is an_ industrial 
secthool in Hanoi with 400 students— 
and many different sections (radio, 
railroads, aviation, apprenticeship). 
There is a mechanical school in 
Cochin-China with 156 students ; fifty- 
two workshops connected with pri- 
mary schools; one industrial school in 
Hué with 221 students; and in Pnom- 
Penh (131) a commercial school in 
Annam. 

Private education is given (1942. 
43) under government supervision in 
248 schools to 149,954 pupils, 17,077 
in secondary education. There are 
7,359 pupils in French private 
schools, 4,773 of them in confessional 
schools. Indochinese private schools 
have 108,452 pupils, 53,256 in mission 
schools. There are foreign schools, 
mostly Chinese, giving instruction in 
Chinese, with obligation to teach 
some French or some local languages. 
There are 34,135 pupils in these for- 
eign schools. 

The social and economic back- 
ground of this study indicates how 
the education system of Indo-China 
evolved after a long experience which 
is one of the most interesting of co- 
lonial territories. This background 
explains why there is so much to be 
done, but the farmework of the or- 
ganization itself seems to work well 
and a few improvements could help to 
widen the scope of education. It isa 
political problem, probably solved to- 
day, to see to it that the administra- 
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tion will be able to train more natives 
as teachers and offer them more open- 
ings. 

It is, above all, an economic and 
financial problem. The budget for 
education should be raised from 11 
per cent to 15 per cent so that the per- 
centage of about 20 per cent (in 1943) 
of all children going to school could 
be raised. 

The goal is compulsory attendance, 
as in Cochin-China. It cannot be 
achieved by law, but by a necessarily 
slow campaign to offer a more attrac- 
tive and useful education to so many 
different groups. More could cer- 
tainly be done in the field of radio 
classes, circulating libraries in all 
languages, education for adults, rural 
schools, to explain to more people who 
cannot go to school the importance of 
education to fight an economic back- 
wardness often caused by ignorance, 
and to show them how they also can 
help improve their standards of liv- 
ing, because economic evolution de- 
pends upon output of labor. 

All this can be done in the frame- 
work of the system we exposed. The 
new Viet-Nam Government in Indo- 
China has just the other day agreed 
officially that France has the right 
freely to establish educational insti- 
tutions and apply French programs, 
that French teachers may be em- 
ployed, that the French language has 
priority. Recent developments show 
that big improvements are forthcom- 
ing. 

Lire AND EpucaTion In NEw 
CALEDONIA 
French territories in the Pacific 


have an area of 10,173 square miles 
with a population of 111,800, 73,000 


of them natives. They form two main 
groups: New Caledonia and depen- 
dencies, and the French Establish- 
ments of Oceania (Tahiti). 

The island of New Caledonia is one 
of the largest in the Pacific. It is 248 
miles long and 31 miles wide; with 
the adjacent islands, the total area is 
about 8,600 square miles. The island 
is mountainous, with a plateau and 
coastal plains; it is fertile and has a 
very salubrious climate. The natives 
are Melanesian of the Papuan type, 
formerly cannibal; their number in- 
creases; they were 29,000 in 1939. 
They are usually landowners and do 
not work as labor, which has to be 
brought in from Asia. There were 
more than 8,000 indentured laborers, 
mostly Javanese and Tonkinese, in 
1942, and many Japanese as well. The 
white population numbers 17,000, 
mostly in or near Nouméa (11,000) 
and outnumbers the natives on the 
main island. The land is classified as 
state lands, from which concessions 
may be made, the penal establish- 
ment (400 square miles) and the land 
reserved to the natives, the policy of 
the administration being to conserve 
the rights of the natives to their 
lands. The land is abundant and it 
is easy to get concessions for cultiva- 
tion in fertile valleys. New Caledonia 
is very good cattle country; and it 
produces copra, cotton, coffee, and 
timber. The mineral resources are 
enormous; it has the largest nickel 
mine in the world, and chrome and 
coal deposits. Other industries in- 
clude meat works, timber, cotton and 
coffee mills. 

In 1938 New Caledonia’s exports 
totaled 146 million franes, and im- 
ports 158 millions. Some 68 millions 
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exports went to France, 48 to Bel- 
gium; and 56 millions were imported 
from France, and 48, from Australia. 

New Caledonia is a French Colony 
administered by a governor, assisted 
by a privy council composed of offi- 
cials and notables. The General 
Youneil is elected. The electorate 
has been recently enlarged. Nouméa 
alone has a real municipal organiza- 
tion. 

With the best climate of the Pacific, 
New Caledonians have fairly good 
health. There is no malaria; leprosy 
was widespread but is under control 
in special settlements. An institute 
of social hygiene was created in 1939, 
particularly to fight tuberculosis. 
There is a need for native doctors and 
a system for training native medical 
assistants has been tried. But to fight 
tuberculosis, for instance, and lung 
diseases, natives must be taught to 
keep their clothing dry or to avoid 
wearing garments on the upper part 
of the body. 

The tendency to assimilation is un- 
derstandable here, where customs like 
cannibalism simply had to be eradi- 
cated and replaced by new ones. It 
might be that in the field of education 
this assimilation is going too far and 
it should be possible to adapt instruc- 
tion to the country and the local needs 
of its inhabitants. But the Metropoli- 
tan system we noted in IndoChina is, 
therefore, found in New Caledonia. 
Instruction is given in French in pri- 
mary schools. The smaller islands are 
still in a primitive state with native 
monitors and occasional officials or 
missionaries teaching the three R’s. 
The local languages are usually not 
taught. 
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The budget for education reached 
more than 11 million franes in 1945, 
At that date, there were in primary 
education 40 public schools with 1,188 
boys and 1,088 girls; seven private 
schools with 598 boys and 595 girls, 
There were 34 public native schools 
with 985 boys and 432 girls, and 59 
private native schools with 1,447 boys 
and 1,516 girls. These are mostly 
mission schools. 

For the secondary, there is one 
lycée, with 124 boys and 87 girls, in 
Nouméa preparing for the French 
Baccalaureat. The global European 
teaching staff numbers 95 people for 
public instruction and 36 for private 
instruction. There is also one tech- 
nical school with a competitive en- 
trance examination and 85 boys. Much 
more should be done to enlarge the 
scope of this school, to emphasize the 
necessity for a certain cultural level 
so that it reaches the level of the Met- 
ropolitan technical schools, and to 
find more openings for qualified work- 
ers in railroads, industry, public 
works, ete. 

Although much more has to be done 
to arrive at real compulsory educa- 
tion, progress has been very rapid, 
especially since 1939. The budget in- 
creased from 2,500,000 francs in 1935 
to 3,700,000 in 1940 to 11,170,000 in 
1945. The fact that there are ap- 
proximately the same number of girls 
and boys and that there are more 
girls than boys in mission schools 
should be noted. 


LirE AND EDUCATION IN FRENCH 
OCEANIA 


The 105 islands of the French Es- 
tablishments of Oceania cover an area 
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of 1,520 square miles and have a pop- 
ulation of 43,700 distributed unevenly 
in five main groups of islands, some 
yoleanic and mountainous like the So- 
ciety Islands with Tahiti, the Mar- 
quesas, the Gambiers, or the Autrals, 
other atolls of coral like the 80 islands 
of the Tuamotus. Tahiti is the largest 
with 600 square miles and a popula- 
tion of 19,029 inhabitants. Papeete 
(8,500) is the capital. 

The chief resources are copra, 
mother of pearl, vanilla, and phos- 
phate. Exports reached 124 million 
francs in 1941, imports 53 million. 
Trade is mostly with the USA, Aus- 
tralia, New Zealand, France, and Ja- 
pan (phosphate). Commerce has been 
stimulated by the war and the finan- 
cial situation is extremely sound. 

The natives are Polynesian, hos- 
pitable, prosperous. To work the 
phosphate mine of Makatea, the Com- 
pany hires 500 or more Asiatics as 
labor. 

There are about 5,000 French, 
4,500 Chinese, deeply rooted and not 
assimilated, and 2,000 British, Amer- 
ieans and others. The inhabitants 
are French citizens, men and women 
voted to elect a representative to the 
Constituent Assembly in Paris. All 
these groups of islands are adminis- 
tered from Papeete by a governor as- 
sisted by a privy council (more im- 
portant than in New Caledonia) and 
an assembly of economic and finan- 
cial delegations; the laws are those of 
France. There are district councils 
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with a chief chosen by the governor 
from elected members, 

Assimilation can be considered as 
completed, both from the points of 
view of contacts of civilization and 
legal status. 

Education has the same character- 
istics as those of New Caledonia. It 
is compulsory and free of charge in 
government day schools. The budget 
increased from 1,349,000 franes in 
1935 to 2,319,247 in 1940 to 5,645,320 
in 1945. There are (1945) 73 pri- 
mary public schools with 3,325 boys 
and 3,107 girls, and nine private 
schools with 1,031 boys and 1,333 
girls. There is one ‘‘complementary’”’ 
public school with 24 boys and 36 
girls, and three private complemen- 
tary schools with 90 boys and 59 girls. 
There are 146 teachers in public 
schools and 51 in private schools. The 
private schools are mission schools, 
Protestants and Roman Catholic. 
There is no secondary school but the 
creation of a French lycée in Papeete 
is being worked out. There is no tech- 
nical school. The Chinese have three 
private schools (300 pupils) with the 
obligation to give some French and a 
supervision of titles and capacity of 
their teachers. 

The problem in the French Estab- 
lishments is, again, to give an ade- 
quate education in distant islands, 
sparsely populated, and to adapt 
more a primary and eventually a sec- 
ondary and technical education to 
local conditions and needs. 











CHapter XVII 


EDUCATION IN THE NETHERLANDS EAST INDIES 


RUPERT EMERSON 


Socio-Economic-PoLiTIcAL 
BACKGROUND 


The Netherlands Indies—or Indo- 
nesia, to give the islands their modern 
name—have emerged from the years 
of Japanese occupation only to enter 
upon a new period of struggle which 
bears even more closely upon the des- 
tiny of their people than did the Jap- 
anese conquest. The independence of 
the self-proclaimed Indonesian Repub- 
lie is the goal which has been set, but 
at this time it is impossible to foresee 
whether that independence can be 
achieved in the near future, whether 
a basis can be found for lasting and 
harmonious association with the 
Dutch, or whether there lie ahead 
years of embittered struggle on the 
tragic model of India. The one thing 
which is certain is that the passive 
acceptance of alien rule which has on 
the whole characterized the Indies in 
the past has vanished for all time. 
The future which lies ahead of the 
Indonesians is one which will be in- 
creasingly of their own making rather 
than one which is imposed upon them. 

In these circumstances the role of 
education will be of greater impor- 
tance in the future than it has been 
in the past. A new Indonesian society 
is in the making. While this society, 
whether it is under mixed Dutch- 
Indonesian or purely Indonesian con- 
trol, must inevitably build in consid- 
erable measure on the heritage of the 
past, it must also surely build anew 
to secure an educational system which 
meets the new needs of its potential 
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national existence. The problems 
which lie before it are very great, and 
the type of educational system which 
is constructed will be in a very real 
sense a measure of the abilities and 
character of the leaders of the new 
society, and, assuming continued 
Dutch control, of the sincerity of 
Dutch intentions to promote demo- 
eratic self-government. 

Only scanty and inadequate infor- 
mation is available as to the details 
of events during the period of Jap- 
anese occupation and of liberation fol- 
lowing the Japanese surrender. In 
this latter phase de facto control over 
most of Java and Sumatra and parts 
of the remainder of the Indies has 
rested with the Indonesian authorities 
who proclaimed an independent re- 
public in August 1945, and have been 
engaged since that time in intermit- 
tent negotiations and hostilities with 
the Dutch and the Allied military au- 
thorities. In consequence, except for 
certain scattered items and some of 
the general trends of development, it 
is necessary to look back to the pre- 
war period for basic statistical infor- 
mation and for fixed political and 
economic patterns of life. 

Geographically the Indies comprise 
a vast belt of islands with a total area 
of 733,000 square miles (U. S. land 
area about 3,000,000 square miles), 
stretching on both sides of the equator 
from the tip of Sumatra in the In- 
dian Ocean to the middle of New 
Guinea, a distance greater than from 
the Atlantic Coast of the United 
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States to the Pacific Coast. The ar- 
chipelago reaches from 6° North lati- 
tude to 11° South latitude and from 
95° to 141° East longitude. The areas 
of the principal islands and estimates 
of their present population in round 
numbers are as follows: 





Islands Square Miles Population 
Java and Madura... 51,035 48,000,000 
Sumatra -...._____. 182,867 9,000,000 
Duteh Borneo -..-— _ 208,294 2,500,000 
ae... __. 72,989 3,500,000 


Duteh New Guinea... 153,367 200,000 
Remaining Islands . 64,448 7,000,000 

The total population of the Indies 
at the present time is estimated to be 
over 70,000,000 but no census figures 
are available for later than 1930. The 
1930 census gave the following racial 
distribution of the population, the 
proportions of which have presumably 
remained roughly constant: Euro- 
peans, 240,417; Indonesians, 59,138,- 
067; Chinese, 1,233,214; Other for- 
eign Asiatics, 115,535; total, 60,- 
727,233. 

To these bare facts and figures only 
a few items need to be added to bring 
to life the basic elements of the 
task which confronts the new Indone- 
sian society. In terms of the human 
problems of education the most im- 
portant element, perhaps, is that even 
the diversity of racial origins indi- 
cated in the above figures falls far 
short of the actual complexity of the 
Indies. Although more than 97 per 
cent of the population is made up of 
people native to the islands, these peo- 
ple form no single and homogeneous 
community. The deepest racial diver- 
gence is that between the Papuans of 
New Guinea (about 191,000) and the 
peoples of predominantly Malay stock 
of most of the remaining islands who 
are ethnically closely related to the 


Filipinos and the Malays of the Ma- 
lay Peninsula. The small numbers, 
cultural backwardness and remote- 
ness of the Papuans and of some 
tribes on islands near Dutch New 
Guinea, make this cleavage of much 
less practical moment than the diver- 
sities of language, culture, and com- 
munity consciousness which cut across 
the unity of the Indonesians. In some 
part these diversities are to be ex- 
plained by the obvious circumstance 
of existence in a large number of 
islands scattered over a vast area, but 
even within each of the larger islands 
there are many subdivisions of lan- 
guage, culture and social organiza- 
tion. On the densely-populated island 
of Java the three principal ethnic 
groups—the Javanese, the Sundanese 
and the Madurese—have been drawn 
relatively closely together, but on the 
other large islands small tribal or 
ethnic units are the actual focal 
point of social-political consciousness. 
The principal official statistical vol- 
ume for the Indies lists forty-eight 
separate ‘‘nationalities, races, and 
tribes,’’ and the number of distinct 
languages and dialects is subject to a 
variety of ingenious calculations. Re- 
cent events have made it clear that 
the nationalist movement had spread 
both more widely and deeply during 
the war than had been known by the 
outside world, but it must still be the 
case that there are great areas and 
strata to which the sense of Indone- 
sian national consciousness has barely 
penetrated, if at all. 

The Chinese population of the In- 
dies is also divided within itself, 
both in terms of the cultural and 
linguistie differences between their 
points of origin in China and in terms 
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of the somewhat shadowy line between 
those who are old-established resi- 
dents of the islands, perhaps reaching 
back for several generations, and 
those who have more recently ar- 
rived. There has been virtually no 
trend toward assimilation into the 
Indonesian community even for the 
descendants of Chinese who married 
Indonesian women, and the growth in 
recent decades of Chinese nationalism 
has only served to emphasize the deep 
sense of cultural separatism. 

The European population in the 
pre-war period was, of course, pre- 
dominantly Dutch, but also included 
other Europeans, Americans, Japa- 
nese, and a number of others who 
were given an assimilated European 
status for legal purposes. It is fur- 
thermore of importance to recognize 
that in contrast to most other colonial 
areas the category of Europeans was 
swelled by the inclusion within it of 
all persons recognized to have Euro- 
pean blood, although part Indonesian. 
Perhaps two-thirds to three-fourths 
of the 240,000 Europeans listed in 
1930 fall in this category. These so- 
called Indo-Europeans range in ac- 
tual status from complete acceptance 
into the fold of pure-blooded Holland- 
ers to complete absorption into the 
Indonesian community, but on the 
whole they have given their allegiance 
to the former rather than to the lat- 
ter. 

As a generalization subject to much 
particular correction it may be said 
that in the social-economic pyramid 
of this plural society the Indonesians 
form the mass base of the working 
and peasant class, the Chinese and 
Indo-Europeans the middle layer of 
white collar workers, civil servants 


and traders, and the pure-blooded 
Europeans the upper pinnacle com- 
manding both economic and political 
life. 

The economie structure of the In- 
dies has tended to be divided into the 
two great categories of agricultural 
production for local consumption, 
primarily carried on by the Indone. 
sians on small holdings, and the pro- 
duction for the world market by both 
large-scale European enterprises and 
Indonesians of a large variety of 
products such as rubber, tea, sugar, 
palm oil, tin, and petroleum. Although 
the fame and place of the Indies in 
the world are based mainly on the 
great export trade in raw materials 
and foodstuffs, it must be recognized 
that the predominant economic activ- 
ity of the masses continues to be rice 
production. In the depression years 
of the 30’s and after the fall of Hol- 
land, the Indies embarked on a con- 
siderable program of industrializa- 
tion which will presumably be vigor- 
ously renewed in the period of recon- 
struction. 

For all purposes, and notably for 
any expansion of educational facili- 
ties, it is of central importance that 
despite the wealth and fertility of the 
Indies, the standard of living of the 
great mass of the people was tragical- 
ly low. The phenomental growth of 
Western enterprise led to no com- 
parable lifting of the economic hori- 
zons of the Indonesians, nor did the 
Indonesians generally come to play @ 
directing réle in modern economic ac- 
tivity. To assess accurately the blame 
for this state of affairs is an exceed- 
ingly difficult task and one which 
leads with great ease to acrimonious 
battle. Two major elements are, 
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however, clearly involved: the colo- 
nial system itself, which sets the stage 
for—if it is not intended for the pur- 
pose of—the draining off of the profits 
of enterprise to the mother country 
and other investing centers, and the 
multiplication of the indigenous pop- 
wation which leads to a constant and 
unrelenting pressure against the lim- 
its of subsistence. 

The admirable principle has long 
been laid down and maintained by the 
Indies government that land held by 
Indonesians cannot be alienated by 
them to non-Indonesians, with the re- 
sult that the indigenous population 
has been safeguarded in the posses- 
sion of its greatest and principal as- 
set. Large-scale European agriculture 
is provided for primarily through ag- 
ricultural concessions, long leases, and 
short-term leases from Indonesian 
proprietors. The rural agricultural 
character of the Indies is evidenced 
by the fact that in 1930 there were 
only 17 cities with a population of 
50,000 or over, of which 12 were in 
Java. Less than four per cent of the 
population lived in such centers, and 
some 70 per cent of the Indonesians 
were engaged in agriculture. 

A vivid indication of the nature of 
the economic structure is to be found 
in the statistics of the assessments for 
income tax. In 1937 this tax, which 
begins at the level of an annual in- 
come of 900 guilders, was paid by 
66,258 Europeans on a total net in- 
come of 286,770,646 guilders, by 
40,281 Chinese on a total net income 
of 97,564,162 builders, and by 31,174 
Indonesians on a total net income of 
36,544,991 guilders. It will be noted 
that despite their numerical insignifi- 
cance in the total population, the 


Europeans and Chinese each had 
more persons above the taxable in- 
come level and a larger total income 
for such persons than the Indonesians 
with their 97 per cent of the popula- 
tion. 

In the political as in the economic 
sphere the controlling voice in the 
pre-war era was with the Dutch, al- 
though in the period between the wars 
Indonesians were coming to be more 
intimately associated with the govern- 
ment in its various branches and as- 
pects. The Indies were formally 
removed from the status of a colony 
in 1922 and included as a part of the 
Kingdom of the Netherlands, which 
also embraces Holland, Surinam and 
Curacao, but in fact they continued 
to be subordinate to the Dutch Crown 
and States-General. Almost unlimited 
powers were vested in the Governor- 
General, appointed by and responsible 
to the Minister of Colonies, but in the 
actual exercise of these powers he was 
checked and assisted both by the home 
authorities and by the appointed 
Council of the Indies and the partial- 
ly elected Peoples Council, the Volks- 
raad. This latter body, which met for 
the first time in 1918, played an in- 
creasing role in the determination of 
policy and served as an important 
rallying point for at least the more 
moderate public opinion, even though 
it was given by no means the full 
powers of a popular legislature. In 
the pre-war years it contained 30 In- 
donesians, 25 Hollanders, 5 non- 
Indonesian Asiatics, and a chairman 
appointed by the Crown. Of this 
membership 20 Indonesians, 15 Hol- 
landers, and 3 non-Indonesian Asia- 
tics were elected, the remainder being 
appointed by the Governor-General to 
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represent viewpoints and groups not 
otherwise represented. The elected 
members were chosen in an indirect 
elective system by the corresponding 
racial groups in the local councils, and 
were removed at some distance from 
the people themselves. Thus in the 
1939 election of the Volksraad 106 
district and municipal councils par- 
ticipated, containing only 2,228 vot- 
ers, of whom 1,452 were Indonesians. 
Beneath the central government 
there was a complex structure of prov- 
inces, regencies, and native states, 
reaching down to the basic unit of 
Indonesian society, the village or 
desa. A characteristic feature of the 
political structure of the Indies was 
an administrative dualism consisting 
of two civil service hierarchies, one 
Indonesian and the other European, 
which to some degree paralleled each 
other. It has been calculated that 
while 79 per cent of the 73,000 full- 
time central government employees 
were Indonesians, only seven per cent 
of those in the highest bracket were 
Indonesians as against 92.2 per cent 
for the Europeans, whereas in the 
lowest bracket 98.9 per cent were In- 
donesians and 0.6 per cent European. 
It will be apparent from what has 
been said above that the Indies, de- 
spite constitutional and other changes 
of real significance in the inter-war 
decades, remained essentially a colo- 
nial society. Inevitably in these dec- 
ades nationalist movements rose to 
challenge the control exercised by the 
Dutch, but they retained on the whole 
a relatively moderate and pacific 
character, in comparison, for example, 
with their more drastic counterparts 
in India. The very few outbursts of 
violence, to some degree Communist- 


sponsored toward the end of the 20’s, 
were rigorously suppressed by the 
Dutch, who did not scruple to exile 
considerable numbers of extremist 
leaders and to clamp tight controls on 
‘‘dangerous’’ manifestations of free. 
dom of speech, press, assembly, and 
association, Perhaps because of these 
repressive actions and the youthful- 
ness of the Indonesian nationalism, as 
well as the political inexperience of 
the people, the nationalist front pre- 
sented a rapidly changing scene of 
shifting leaders, cliques, groups and 
parties, now consolidating, now split- 
ting again into factions, each center- 
ing about one or two oustanding lead- 
ers. There was, however, a growing 
tendency in politically active Indo- 
nesian circles toward pressure on the 
government, and by 1939 a federation 
of ten major political parties had 
been created to seek democratization 
and other political and economic re- 
forms. The organization of labor, 
frowned upon by the Dutch, had 
made only slight headway, and there 
was little evidence that the national- 
ist movement had penetrated very 
deep into the masses. 

The outbreak of the European war 
and the fall of Holland threw the In- 
dies back on their own resources to & 
greater extent than at any point in 
modern history. Far from spreading 
havoe and disaster, these events ap- 
peared in some measure to pull the 
diverse peoples of the Indies together 
and to strengthen the sense that the 
Indies had an autonomous life of their 
own and should work toward a more 
rounded and self-contained economic 
and political system. The leadership 
of this school of thought and action 
was for the most part in the hands of 
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Hollanders who identified themselves 
with the Indies, but they achieved a 
significant measure of cooperation 
from at least the moderate Indonesian 
leaders. 

This tense but relatively construc- 
tive phase was, however, necessarily 
short-lived. The rapid Japanese con- 
quest of the islands, overcoming a 
Dutch opposition which could at no 
point make a serious stand, cut across 
all the existing lines of development 
and brought into play new forces the 
ultimate effect of which can still only 
be guessed. At this short remove in 
time it is unprofitable to attempt to 
sift the claims and counterclaims in 
relation to the nature and effect of the 
Dutch collapse in the Indies, follow- 
ing upon the similar collapse in the 
Far East of the French, the British, 
and the Americans. The available evi- 
dence indicates little, if any, overt 
hostility to the Dutch upon the part 
of the Indonesians during the actual 
invasion operations, but there is 
equally little evidence of a devoted at- 
tachment by the Indonesians to the 
existing order which might have led 
them to rally en masse to its defense. 
Of one thing there can be no doubt: 
the collapse of the white empires be- 
fore an Asiatic conqueror struck an 
irreparable blow at the remaining 
foundations of white prestige on 
Which so much of empire had been 
built. 

It is eminently probable that the 
more lasting effects of the actual pe- 
tiod of Japanese occupation are to be 
found in the difficult realms of tlie 
spirit rather than in any material ele- 
ments measurable by facts and figures. 
The change of masters, the breaking 
off of Dutch control, the shadowy in- 


timations of autonomy or indepen- 
dence, the new positions of responsi- 
bility assumed by some Indonesians 
under the Japanese, the waves of 
propaganda from many sides—these 
and many other things combined to 
produce the proclamation of the In- 
donesian Republic immediately after 
the Japanese surrender and the wide- 
spread insistence, if nut on full inde- 
pendence, at least upon the recogni- 
tion of potential independence. 


EDUCATIONAL POLICY AND 
DEVELOPMENT 


In the sphere of education as in po- 
litical and economic life in general 
the twentieth century has been an era 
of great growth and modernization in 
the Indies. Since the turn of the cen- 
tury there have been outstanding 
achievements and some of the basic 
foundations of a modern educational 
system have been laid, but in view of 
the immensity of the needs, particu- 
larly if the Indonesians are now to 
embark upon a more autonomous or 
independent life, the shortcomings of 
the system rather than its contribu- 
tions demand emphasis. To give a 
single but vital illustration, an official 
commission reports that according 
to the 1930 census 93 per cent of the 
Indonesians over 14-15 years of age 
were illiterate, or, stated affirmatively, 
that only six and four-tenths per cent 
of the Indonesians of all ages were 
literate—3,104,487 males and 641,738 
females. The same census showed 
that 140,663 Indonesian males and 
47,045 females could write Dutch. 
Despite the gains made in the succeed- 
ing decade, it is probable that these 
percentages represent approximately 
the situation at the present day. No 
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argument is needed to demonstrate 
that this constitutes a most dangerous 
situation for any community which 
hopes to hold its own under the pres- 
sures of the modern world. 

Aside from a little earlier mission- 
ary activity and education for the 
Europeans, the middle of the nine- 
teenth century saw the first stirrings 
in the direction of an educational 
system for the Indies. Two main 
streams, which then as now are fre- 
quently difficult to distinguish from 
each other, coalesced to produce this 
result: one was the demand of the 
newly rising liberal ideology and 
groups in the Netherlands for a more 
enlightened colonial policy, and the 
other was the growing need for 
trained Indonesians to fill lower posts 
in the government service and, at a 
slightly later date, in Western enter- 
prise. No great success was achieved, 
however, because the type of school 
which was established failed to attract 
the élite for whom it was principally 
designed and was too expensive to 
make its extension to the masses pos- 
sible. 

At the start of the present century 
the two main elements in the educa- 
tional system of the Indies were so- 
called first-class schools, in which 
the Dutch language was taught as a 
subject, for the upper elements of the 
Indonesian society, and second-class 
schools for the middle strata, but the 
two together reached only an insig- 
nificant fraction of the population. 
In 1907 there came the most signifi- 
cant turning point for education in 
the Indies when the decision was 
taken to move toward mass Indone- 
sian education through the creation 
of schools rooted in and partly 


financed by the villages (desas). Since 
that time the desa school has remained 
the foundation of the educational 
system geared to the Indonesian 
world, as opposed to that geared to 
the Western world. Although there 
were many changes of detail and 
adaptations to meet special situations 
and problems, the general principle 
of the desa school remained through- 
out that the central government, 
either directly or through decentral- 
ization to lower units, paid the salary 
of the teachers while the desa met the 
cost of constructing and maintaining 
the simple school building. The pov- 
erty and traditionally limited range 
of funcitions of the desa made it in. 
evitable that the central government 
should undertake the administration 
of these schools, but every effort was 
made to keep them close to the people 
on the assumption that the overwhelm- 
ing majority of their pupils would re- 
main virtually completely embraced 
in the indigenous society and had no 
practical need for either Western 
languages or the refinements and 
elaborations of Western education. 

Normally housed in a building con- 
structed of palm-leaf matting and 
split bamboo sides, thatch roof, and 
earthen floor, it is the purpose of 
these village schools to furnish a basic 
three-year course for the average ru- 
ral Indonesian in the vernacular to 
which he is accustomed and taught by 
teachers of his own general commu- 
nity. Reading, writing, arithmetic, 
and some of the elements of the so- 
ciety in which he lives form the pro- 
gram of study. 

In principle and purpose as well as 
in its conerete achievements it is un- 


questionable that the desa school sys- 
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tem has made great contributions to 
the development of the Indies, but it 
is at least equally necessary to recog- 
nize its failures. Presumably the 
greatest of these is that during the 
four decades in which it has been in 
operation it is still far from having 
reached its goal of universal educa- 
tion for the Indonesians. The two ele- 
ments which must be set off against 
each other are, on one hand, the vast 
increase in recent decades in the num- 
ber of children getting any schooling 
at all and, on the other, the large 
numbers still outside the schools. On 
the first score the population of the 
first class of the popular elementary 
schools was as follows: 











1914-15 159,441 
1924-25 324,017 
19s4as:. RTS 
1939-40 806,609 


As a corrective to overoptimistic in- 
terpretation of these figures, it should, 
however, be pointed out that a con- 
siderable percentage of children do 
not finish even the basic three-year 
course : in 1934-35 the number of those 
who successfully finished the course 
was 308,136, and in 1938-39 was 371,- 
478. A three-year educational founda- 
tion is shallow enough at best, but 
when it is cut even shorter its value 
becomes increasingly questionable. 
Furthermore, it is estimated that only 
some 40 per cent of the children in 
the 6-9 year age bracket attended any 
type of school, and that in conse- 
quence more than half of the popula- 
tion in the pre-war years was growing 
up with no formal education. 
Criticism of the Dutch authorities 
for this situation must, however, be 
tempered by a full realization of the 
immense difficulties by which they 


were confronted — difficulties which 
will be inherited by any regime which 
may succeed to control of the islands. 
Of these the two most obvious are the 
size of the population, considerably 
more heavily weighted in the younger 
age groups than is generally the case 
in this country or in Europe, and the 
poverty of the masses and the conse- 
quent difficulty of financing mass edu- 
cational expansion. If in Java the 
demographic problem is one of over- 
population, in the outer islands it is 
one of great and scattered spaces with 
a thin population; and everywhere 
there is the problem of different lan- 
guages or dialects, distinct clan struc- 
tures, and varying customs and insti- 
tutions. In a general sense the Malay 
language may be seen as a lingua 
franca, not only for the Indies but 
for neighboring areas as well; but for 
the great bulk of the area and people 
it is itself a foreign language with 
which there is no native familiarity. 
There must be added the grave diffi- 
culty in an illiterate and poverty- 
stricken community of securing an 
adequate force of teachers trained for 
their task and of providing the read- 
ing matter of all kinds required for 
the schools and for the continued con- 
sumption of those who have achieved 
literacy. This latter need was in part 
met by an admirable system of public 
libraries, and by the publication and 
circulation by the government of 
books in the vernacular and in Dutch. 
Another stumbling-block was the re- 
luctance of parents to make the ef- 
fort and undertake the expense of 
sending their children to schools 
which were unfamiliar to them and 
the value of which was to their minds 
an unknown quantity, but the mere 








7 


fact of the spread of education has 
had a significant influence in break- 
ing down this reluctance and the cur- 
rent growth of nationalist sentiment 
should soon serve to reduce it to the 
vanishing point. 

Aside from the survival of a small 
number of second-class schools in ur- 
ban centers, in their first three years 
giving instruction of the same order 
as that in the desa schools, the only 
other aspect of Indonesian elemen- 
tary education which needs mention 
is the continuation school] which car- 
ried on for two or three years beyond 
the first three grades of the desa 
school. These schools have been 
placed at strategic points to meet the 
needs of pupils graduating from sev- 
eral neighboring desa schools, and 
add to the regular academic subjects 
some simple and practical agricultural 
instruction, domestic science, and in 
some cases a smattering of Dutch. The 
figures for the schoo] year 1937-38 in- 
dicate, however, that only a small 
proportion of the children attending 
the desa schools carry on to the con- 
tinuation schools: 
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schools, and by higher elementary 
schools which added another three 
years to the curriculum. 

From what has been said above it 
ean be seen that the range of Indo. 
nesian education was strictly limited 
and that no provision was made even 
for secondary Indonesian education, 
For children who wished to press on 
further with their studies.a complete 
change-over must be made to the sep- 
arate European hierarchy of schools, 
which reached from the. elementary 
to the university level, and entry to 
which was possible through several 
different channels. This European 
school system was closely modeled on 
the Dutch system at home, and great 
care was taken to maintain identical 
standards in order to enable pupils to 
move without loss or difficulty from 
the Indies to the corresponding grade 
in the Netherlands. An inevitable 
consequence of these high standards 
was that the costs of providing the 
European type of education were far 
greater than those for the Indonesian 
schools—prohibitively greater insofar 
as there might be any thought of es- 


NUMBER OF SCHOOLS 








Subsidized 
Public Private Total Number of Pupils 
ERE 2,458 17,016 1,470,145 
Continuation LS 241 2,574 258,324 





Of the 1,998,469 children in these 
schools in 1937-38, 1,445,621 were 
boys and 552,848 girls, and 438,381 
children graduated from the schools 
in that year. In the years before the 
war tentative but not very far-reach- 
ing efforts were made to supplement 
these fundamental levels of Indone- 
sian education by the addition of a 
variety of vocational and technical 


tablishing it on a universal mass 
basis.. It has been estimated that 
Western lower education for less than 
150,000 pupils cost almost as much as 
Indonesian education for more than 
1,500,000 pupils, the difference arising 
in large part from the fact that most 
of the teachers in European elemen- 
tary schools and nearly all those in 
secondary schools were Netherlanders. 
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At the elementary level European 
education in its purest form was 
found in the European elementary 
schools, which had as their central 
purpose the education of European 
children on a basis identical with that 
of the home country but which also 
eame to include considerable numbers 
of Westernized Indonesians and other 
Asiatics. 

For the Indonesians the usual chan- 
nel of transition toward the Western 
world was through the Dutch-Indo- 
nesian schools, which were the suc- 
cessors Of the earlier first-class schools 
and were expressly designed to lead 
the upper-class Indonesian child to 
the European higher schools, The 
basic course in the Dutch-Indonesian 
schools was seven years, correspond- 
ing to that of the European elemen- 
tary school, but in order to bridge 
the language gap for those moving on 
further in the educational system an- 
other year was added devoted to in- 
struction in the Dutch language. In 
principle these schools were conducted 


three years of the desa school, was de- 
signed to bring the Indonesian child 
who started in the ordinary path of 
mass Indonesian education to the level 
attained in the European or Dutch- 
Indonesian elementary schools. 

For the Chinese who wished either 
to secure the foundations of a Euro- 
pean education or to prepare them- 
selves for the more advanced Euro- 
pean education, there have existed 
since 1908 Dutch-Chinese schools on 
the same pattern as the Dutch-Indo- 
nesian schools, although in fact the 
former were the first to be established. 
It is not without interest to note that 
these Dutch-Chinese schools were es- 
sentially an official attempt to meet 
the challenge of the private Chinese 
schools, stressing English as the lan- 
guage of commerce, which were then 
being created by the nationally 
awakening Chinese community. 

In the school year 1937-38 the num- 
ber of pupils at schools giving Euro- 
pean elementary education was as 
follows: 











Public Subsidized Private 
Indo. Eur. For. As. Indo. Eur. For. As. Total 
Ber. Flem . 3,985 17,837 881 1,203 20,573 828 45,307 
Dutch-Indo. ___._____. 46,286 357 1,014 22,897 155 568 71,257 
Connecting _........ 3,320 ae 40 1,883 2 35 5,280 
Duteh-Chin, 473 96 12,808 1,445 220 8,940 23,982 
Total _............ 54,064 18,270 14,743 27,428 20,959 10,371 145,826 


in Dutch, the transition from the ver- 
nacular taking place in the early 
grades, but at the time of the invasion 
experiments were still being carried 
on to devise a transition which would 
involve a minimum of cultural loss 
and disruption. Another channel of 
movement from the Indonesian so- 
ciety to the Western schools was the 
so-called connecting or link school, 
which, adding five years to the basic 


These over-all figures, not too im- 
pressive by themselves, are even less 
satisfactory when they are broken 
down in terms of the number of grad- 
uates from European elementary 
schools, from which the educated up- 
per strata of the Indonesian society 
must be recruited. In the school year 
1938-39 of a total of 13,366 such grad- 
uates only 7,349 were Indonesians as 
against 3,743 Europeans and 2,274 
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other Asiatics, indicating both the 
triflingly small number of Indone- 
sians with some fundamental Western 
schooling and the gross racial dispari- 
ties in relation to the total numbers 
of the different races in the Indies. 
The weak financial position of the gov- 
ernment during the depression years 
—which involved a decision to cut the 
share of education in the central In- 
dies budget from over nine per cent in 
1929 to six per cent in 1938—sharply 
slowed up the trend toward an expan- 
sion of European educational facili- 
ties with the result that between 1928 
and 1939 the number of graduates 
from European elementary schools 
appears to have increased at a rate of 
less than one per cent a year. The 
cut in the educational budget can 
only be seen as an indication that the 
Indies authorities did not regard edu- 
cation as a fundamental element in 
the society, which had to be main- 
tained and expanded regardless of 
other sacrifices. 

Although there were several differ- 
ent types of secondary education in 
the Indies, perhaps the most signifi- 
eant aspect of all of them was the 
exceedingly limited number of stu- 
dents whom they served. For the In- 
donesians the most common ladder 
was the so-called MULO school, a 
three-year course, regarded by the 
Dutch as extended lower education 
but comparable to our junior high 
schools, which picked up where the 
Dutch-Indonesian schools stopped. 
These offered three types of courses: 
preparation for business and prepara- 
tion for further study with a concen- 
tration on science or on languages. 
From the MULO school the path led 


to the general secondary school, again 


a three-year course which prepared 
for college on either a scientific or g 
literary basis. In addition there were 
also two other types of secondary 
schools giving a five- or six-year 
course, predominantly attended by 
Europeans and covering the period 
from the elementary to the college 
level. In the school year 1937-38 
there were a total of 92 schools giy. 
ing European secondary education, of 
which 62 were of the MULO type. 
These schools were attended by 14,990 
pupils of whom 5,946 were Indo. 
nesians. Recognizing that there were 
many Indonesians who profited by 
some part of a secondary school course 
but fell by the wayside before the end, 
it is still a striking and depressing 
fact that all the secondary schools 
above the MULO level produced in 
the schoo] year 1938-39 only 777 grad- 
uates of whom 204 were Indonesians, 
116 other Asiatics, and 457 Euro- 
peans. 

Higher education presented an at 
least equally depressing picture. The 
three established institutions of higher 
education in the Indies were the Law 
and Medical Colleges in Batavia and 
the Engineering College in Bandoeng, 
which were supplemented in 1940 by 
the creation of an Agricultural Col- 
lege at Buitenzorg and a long-awaited 
Literary College at Batavia, concen- 
trating largely on Indonesian lan- 
guages, history, ete. All these insti- 
tutions were about to be combined 
into a single university at the time of 
the invasion. The slightness of the 
impact which these colleges could 
make on a society of 70,000,000 peo- 
ple, however, can be judged from the 
fact that in 1938-39 they produced a 
total of 81 graduates, of whom 40 
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were Indonesians, 21 other Asiatics, 
and 20 Europeans. These figures, of 
course, leave aside students who pro- 
eeeded on to Holland or elsewhere to 
complete their education, but the 
number of Indonesians in a position 
to undertake such a venture was ex- 
ceedingly small. 


FuturE EDUCATIONAL PROBLEMS 


Certain of the broad lines which 
must be followed by those who will 
have responsibility for shaping and 
directing educational policy for the 
future Indonesia can be relatively 
simply stated, but their implementa- 
tion will be long, difficult, and costly. 
The first requirement must surely be 
a great extension of education both 
horizontally and vertically. It is in- 
conceivable that Indonesia can achieve 
and hold its proper place in the world 
if only a tiny fraction of its children 
receive more than a three-year educa- 
tion, and if only a handful reach the 
college level. In addition to the 
standard academic education, the nec- 
essary program of industrialization 
will call for more scientific training 
and more technical and vocational 
schools, and if the Indonesians are 
even to hold their own in a country 
in which agriculture will continue to 
be the predominant economic activity 
there must similarly be an expansion 
of agricultural education at all levels. 
The problem of meeting the costs of a 
greatly expanded educational system 
of this sort will be a major one for 
the new government of the Indies. 
There must be a readiness both to de- 
vote a larger percentage of the budget 
to this purpose than did the pre-war 
Duteh government and to develop to 


the full every possible source of rev- 
enue. The new needs will call for new 
methods and bold experimentation. 

In the future even more than in the 
past it will be of vital significance 
that the school system reach the 
masses and that it serve as one of the 
principal instruments for the selec- 
tion and training of leaders in all 
fields. There are many signs that a 
real effort will be made in this direc- 
tion since both the Dutch and the na- 
tionalists have proclaimed it as a goal. 
Taking into account how few Indo- 
nesians have had an opportunity for 
advanced Western education, it is a 
very striking fact that the great bulk 
of the members of the cabinets of the 
so-called Indonesian Republic are 
products of schools and colleges of the 
European type in the Indies or else- 
where, were trained for Western pro- 
fessions, and have traveled in Europe 
or America. With the leadership of 
the nationalist movement so largely 
in the hands of men and women in 
whose rise modern education has 
played an important role, it can 
hardly be doubted that they will seek 
to secure mass education for all their 
people and provide facilities for ad- 
vanced education for those who can 
profit from it. 

More debatable questions will arise 
in connection with the type and na- 
ture of the education to be offered 
since the issue must be boldly faced 
of building a cultural bridge from the 
East to the West which will preserve 
the ancient and valuable heritage of 
the Indies and yet integrate into it 
the best of the spiritual values and 
material accomplishments of the West. 
It can only be assumed that a long 
period of experimentation will be 
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necessary before a satisfactory answer 
can be found. Some experimentation, 
representing fairly widespread dissat- 
isfaction with the balance between 
East and West achieved by the Dutch 
school system had already been un- 
dertaken in the decades between the 
wars by nationalist leaders. The most 
successful experiment was that known 
as Taman Siswo, a system of Indo- 
nesian schools chiefly at the advanced 
elementary level which was brought 
into being by Ki Hadjar Dewantoro, 
a member of a princely family of one 
of the Javanese principalities. The 
schools in this system, which num- 
bered some 250 by 1940, sought to 
build more closely upon the indige- 
nous Indonesian foundations than did 
the official schools but fully recog- 
nized the need for Western languages 
and science. As the nationalist move- 
ment grew, a number of other schools 
were brought forth by the Indonesian 
community without aid from the gov- 
ernment, and to some extent indeed 
despite official harassment. Although 
the mission schools and those of cer- 
tain other private groups which were 
prepared to be closely integrated into 
the official school system and super- 
vised by the government were gener- 
ously subsidized, the private Indone- 
sian schools were generally either de- 
nied subsidies or declined them on 
nationalist grounds. 

Education in the Indies up to the 
time of the Japanese invasion was 
sharply divided into two separate, if 
interlocking, systems: the Indonesian 
and the European. It is improbable 
that it will be found desirable to con- 
tinue in its pre-war form this separa- 
tion which necessarily implies diver- 
sity rather than unity in a country 


already too deeply divided and diver. 
sified in almost all its aspects. Fur. 
thermore, the division, particularly in 
its European branch, makes the edy- 
cational system so expensive as not to 
be within the financial resources of 
the Indies on any extended basis, At 
least in the earlier stages of introduc. 
ing a new system which would be less 
costly per student it can only be ex- 
pected that there would be a decline 
in the standards of European educa- 
tion, but compensation would have to 
be found in the larger number of 
students reached. Another lesser but 
troublesome problem concerns the Eu- 
ropean languages to be taught: since 
Dutch is itself not a widely known 
world language, there is real utility 
in supplementing it by English or 
French, but, as the Dutch insistence 
on a number of languages demon- 
strated, this imposes an exceedingly 
heavy linguistic burden on students 
already removed from their native 
tongue. 

One of the greatest and most diffi- 
cult of the tasks confronting the fu- 
ture Indonesian community must be 
to instill unity and a sense of social 
and political responsibility into a 
plural society accustomed to direction 
from above, without at the same time 
erushing out the diversity which has 
always been so fundamental and val- 
uable an attribute of the Indies. The 
educational system in any area must 
reflect the basic conditions which ex- 
ist there, and the Dutch system in the 
Indies inevitably mirrored aspects of 
a colonial society. In the pre-war 
Dutch regime there was little formal 
teaching of a civic or political nature 
and little encouragement within the 
schools of student self-government 
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diver. and other forms of democratic experi- 
Fur. ence; in the post-war regime there 
rly in must be a strong and conscious effort 
- edu- to change both the spirit and the con- 
Lot to tent of the school programs in such 
es of fashon as to guide the youth of Indo- 
. At nesia toward its new destinies. During 
due. the period of Japanese occupation 
> less youth was at once courted and pressed 


into the hard Japanese mold; in the 








forthcoming society there must be 
training for freedom. The schools 
must henceforward, in the movement 
toward an autonomous or independent 
Indonesia, bear a great measure of 
responsibility for creating a society 
of free men, conscious of their rights 
and duties, and able and willing to 
play their part in a new democratic 
society. 














Cuarpter XVIII 


EDUCATION IN MALAYA 


Str WitwtaM MOLEAN 


Before considering the question of 
education in Malaya, it may be useful 
to review the position of the colonies 
in the British Empire and how Brit- 
ain holds and administers the colonies, 
as well as how educational policy 
serves to implement the political pol- 
icy. 

POLITICAL 

The British Commonwealth and 
Empire consists of a group of coun- 
tries held together by common inter- 
ests and ideas, and by common allegi- 
ance to the Crown. These consist of 
two types, the dominions and the colo- 
nies. Those of the group that have 
reached dominion status, which is the 
final stage in development of British 
Empire countries, are equal and free 
partners in the Comonwealth. The 
Dominions of Canada, Australia, New 
Zealand and South Africa are in this 
category, while India is approaching 
the same status. 

The colonies or dependencies not 
having yet reached maturity in their 
development, are administered by 
Britain on the principle of trustee- 
ship and gradually develop until they 
are able to stand as partners in the 
Commonwealth. Some of the domin- 
ions administer territories which are 
in this dependent stage. The colonies 
have over 60,000,000 inhabitants of 
many races, colors and creeds, nearly 
two-thirds of whom live in tropical 
Africa (East and West), the remain- 
der being mainly in the West Indian, 
Mediterranean, Eastern (Ceylon, Ma- 
laya, ete.) and Western Pacific areas. 


5 


The colonies are administered loeal- 
ly by over 40 separate governments in 
all stages of advancement from the 
simple paternal government suitable 
for primitive tribal communities up 
to what is practically self-government 
They are held and administered on 
the principle of trusteeship, which 
means, briefly, that mainly through 
education in its widest sense, colonial 
peoples are helped along the road of 
social and economic development with 

‘the ultimate object of attaining the 
highest possible standard of living for 
the people at large and the greatest 
possible measure of self-government 
for the communities to which they be- 
long: and, in time, this trusteeship de- 
velops into partnership with Britain 
within the Comonwealth and in a 
common loyalty to the Crown. 

Through a variety of circumstances, 
the people of Britain have become re- 
sponsible for the advance of large 
numbers of, in some cases, backward 
peoples, who need help if they are to 
progress under modern world condi- 
tions. There is the economic fact that 
backward communities on a low stand- 
ard of living can make little contribu- 
tion to the well-being of the rest of 
the world. ' 

The principle of trusteeship and 
partnership has many implications; 
for example, a community must be 
educated to appreciate social improve- 
ment so that the benefits of higher 
economic standards may be fully en- 
joyed; also the community must be 
trained to look after its own affairs s0 
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that it may take an intelligent inter- 
est and play its part in government. 
The meaning of social and economic 
improvement must be explained to the 
people and their cooperation invited, 
which is better than trying to force 
reforms, often difficult for them to 
understand. 

By means of higher education, lo- 
cal leaders must be trained to fill re- 
sponsible posts in government and 
other employment, so that they may 
be prepared for the responsibility of 
self-government and _ partnership, 
which is the goal of all development, 
political, social and economic. It is 
recognized that the training of the 
people in central government should 
be done, where possible, through local 
government experience, so that the 
extension of provincial councils and 
other local government bodies is en- 
couraged ; and so also is the develop- 
ment of existing systems of native ad- 
ministration. It is recognized, how- 
ever, that there can be no set pattern 
in the evolution of colonial self-gov- 
ernment. 


EDUCATIONAL 


With regard to education, an at- 
tempt is made to preserve the balance 
between higher and lower standards 
of education in the schools and the 
local educational and employment 
needs. Colonial governments work in 
cooperation with mission societies, 
which in most colonies were the origi- 
nators of education and still carry 
the heaviest burden. 

Efforts are being made to extend 
primary education as much as possi- 
ble. The two chief problems in this 
direction are to find the money to pay 
adequate salaries to the large number 


of teachers required, and to devise a 
system of primary education which 
does not make its pupils wish to iso- 
late themselves from their community, 
but enables them to work for the im- 
provement of the community from 
within. Experiments are being made 
in mass education and adult educa- 
tion with a view to supplementing 
and accelerating the work of the 
schools. Girls’ education, both pri- 
mary and secondary, is being actively 
pushed forward. 

Great importance is attached to the 
training of primary school teachers. 
It is impressed on teachers in train- 
ing, whether in government or in mis- 
sion training colleges, that the devel- 
opment of their peoples is largely in 
their hands, and that their responsi- 
bility extends far beyond the limits 
of the class room. The standards at- 
tained in secondary education are 
steadily rising. There are universi- 
ties in Malta, Palestine, Ceylon and 
Hong Kong. In Malaya and East 
Africa there are post-secondary insti- 
tutions which are gradually develop- 
ing towards university status, and 
there are proposals for similar devel- 
opments in the West Indies and West 
Africa. 


EpucaTIONn in MALAYA 


With regard to the special case of 
education in Malaya, the whole ques- 
tion was reviewed in the Report of a 
Commission on Higher Education in 
Malaya, appointed in 1938, by the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies. 
The recommendations of this Com- 
mission of which the writer was 
Chairman, are contained in the Re- 
port which was published by His Maj- 
esty’s Stationery Office in London 
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(Colonial No. 173 of 1939). The terms 
of reference of the Commission were 
to survey existing arrangements for 
higher education, general and profes- 
sional, in Malaya; and to consider in 
the light of local needs and conditions 
whether they required extension, and, 
if so, in what directions and by what 
methods ; and to report upon the pres- 
ent work of Raffles College, Singapore, 
and on any additional developments 
that might seem desirable, as well as 
on the possible question of a univer- 
sity in Malaya. 

In considering the educational back- 
ground of Malaya, the Commission 
noted that, although a small country, 
it presented a complex picture. Be- 
ealse of the great influx of Chinese 
and Indian immigrants, it was peo- 
pled by three races; its social back- 
ground was a conflicting medley be- 
cause of its mixture of peoples. 

Further, it was noted that since the 
problem of education could not be 
divorced from that of employment, 
every effort was made to secure evi- 
dence on the question of the present 
and possible future employment in 
the different professions and in this 
connection an endeavor was made to 
obtain information concerning the so- 
cial and economic background of the 
country. The indigenous people of the 
country are Malays, who are primar- 
ily agriculturists and cheerful indi- 
vidualists, who were somewhat bewil- 
dered by the pace of modern commer- 
cial life. 

They had much leeway to make up 
and Britain was bound by treaties to 
assist them in this task. The Chinese 
in Malaya, the main immigrant race, 
were industrialists and the develop- 
ment of the wealth of the country was 





noted as being very largely due to 
them. The second immigrant rage 
were Indians, who were comparative. 
ly small in number and worked main. 
ly on the rubber estates. 


HieHER EpucaTION 


After a survey of the different 
types of schools from which pupils 
proceed to advanced work, the Report 
dealt with the problem of higher edu- 
cation and made an examination of 
the existing higher educational insti- 
tutions. There was in the first place 
Raffles College, Singapore, opened in 
1928, whose graduates were mainly 
employed as teachers. Amongst other 
recommendations for development, 
the Report stressed the necessity for 
closer contact between the College 
and the agricultural, commercial and 
industrial aspects of life in Malaya. 
The number of students grew between 
1934 and 1938 from 80 to 211 of whom 
39 were women. 

In the last few years before the 
occupation of Malaya by Japan, @ 
start had been made on the extension 
of the syllabus and the general rais- 
ing of the standards of the College, 
but the work had hardly begun before 
Singapore fell. The King Edward 
VII College of Medicine, Singapore, 
founded in 1904, ranked high, it was 
said, among the medical schools of the 
Far East. Its development was much 
assisted by a munificent endowment 
by the Rockefeller Foundation, which, 
in 1925, made a grant of $350,000 
which endowed two Professorships in 
the College. 

In 1939, the College had a staff of 
15 Europeans, 9 locally qualified grad- 
uates and 22 part-time lecturers from 
among the members of the Malayan 
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Medical Service. In 1938, it had 176 
students of whom 28 were women. 
Sixty per cent of its graduates were 
in government service in 1939, the 
remaining 40 per cent having gone 
into private practice, largely in the 
Estate Medical Services. In the Re- 
port referred to, various suggestions 
for further development were made 
in the light of a survey of the unique 
opportunities for advance in the field 
of public health and nutrition; and 
the establishment of a chair of pub- 
lic health was recommended. 

With regard to the future. develop- 
ment of a university of Malaya, the 
Higher Education Commission traced 
the future development of the Col- 
lege of Medicine and Raffles Coliege in 
the light of certain conditions, the 
fulfillment of which was essential be- 
fore a college could assume the status 
of a university. While the conclu- 
sion was reached that the time had 
not arrived for the establishment of 
a university, it was recommended in 
the Report, as a preliminary step, 
that the two Colleges should be fused 
into a university college of Malaya 
and the appointment made of a joint 
principal. It was thought that within 
ten years, the university college might 
be ready to receive university status. 

It was suggested that the teaching 
of engineering should be concentrated 
at a new technical college at Kuala 
Lumpur in the Federated Malay 
States, which might eventually be- 
come associated with the university. 
The Report also included a consid- 
eration of higher technical education 
and vocational education and there 
Were also recommendations regarding 
the English schools, including the 
teaching of science and the establish- 


ment of a school of domestic science 
in Singapore for the training of 
teachers. 


Four EpucatTionaL Systems 


Education in Malaya was, like the 
other social services there, built up 
to accommodate the needs of the large 
immigrant population. In effect, four 
educational systems were provided, 
one for each of the three main ver- 
nacular language groups and one in 
English. The systems were linked in 
such a way that no child of whatever 
race was barred from taking advan- 
tage of the facilities for higher edu- 
cation. 

To complete the educational pic- 
ture, some reference must be made to 
the education for adults which has 
been carried out. In a country like 
Malaya, where economic development, 
which has taken many centuries in 
Europe, has been crammed into some 
30 years, the education of adults is 
extremely important. By helping the 
men who were brought up under the 
old system to find out about and adopt 
the new, the general level of the peo- 
ple can be raised far more surely than 
by relying entirely on children’s edu- 
eation. Antenatal and child welfare 
work could strictly be classed in this 
category and so could the short 
courses run for midwives and much 
of the work done by, for example, the 
departments of agriculture and the 
cooperative societies. Evening classes 
have been held in the principal towns 
of Malaya for about 20 years in book- 
Keeping and other commercial sub- 
jects, in engineering, surveying, 
building construction, telegraphy and 
telephony. 

Special short courses in practical 
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agriculture were held for Malay vil- 
lage headmen, small cultivators and 
school teachers, and were designed to 
teach how to develop and maintain 
small farms and make them pay. Ma- 
lay assistants to the European field 
officers of the agricultural depart- 
ment were specially appointed for 
educational work to advise, distribute 
seeds and pamphlets and take charge 
of the demonstration plots established 
to show the cultivators the improve- 
ment up-to-date methods could pro- 
duee. 

With regard to the future it is 
hoped that with the rehabilitation of 
the country which has been going on 
since the defeat of Japan, and the 
effort being made to pick up the bro- 
ken threads of education, it will be 
possible soon to reestablish education- 
al progress and the prosperity of Ma- 
Jaya. Remarkable progress has al- 
ready been made despite the physical 
difficulty of rehabilitating school 
buildings and equipment and provid- 
ing teachers. There has been a great 
accumulation of pupils during the 
war years and it is satisfactory to 
note that already they have, in some 
eases, been provided for education- 
ally in even greater numbers than in 
pre-war days. 

Within six months of the libera- 
tion of Malaya some 350,000 pupils 
had been enrolled in schools as 
against 316,000 in 1941. This is a 
token of a strenuous revival but it 
would be wise not to judge this as 
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more than emergency first-aid work 
Three and a half years of Japaneg 
occupation have created havoc, both 
material and moral, in Malayan edv. 
cation. The material difficulties cap 
be overcome, given patience and mon. 
ey, and the latter factor immediately 
poses the question whether the vital 
tin and rubber will so recover as to 
provide the ample revenues which 
Malaya was previously able to devote 
to social services. The psychological 
deterioration, years without the habit 
of study and scholastic incentive, will 
take longer to repair. 

The time and opportunity has now 
come to review and to replan the edv- 
cational system. It will not be sufi- 
cient to return to the old set-up and 
my anticipation of the lines of devel- 
opment is that there will be a greater 
provision for higher education with 
a view to a future University of Ma- 
laya, a considerable and varied in- 
crease in vocational training, and a 
greatly extended system of vernacu- 
lar education, both horizontally and 
vertically, to run alongside the Eng- 
lish schools. 

Last, but not least, female educa- 
tion will receive the prominence it 
must have if Malayan education is 
not to be lopsided. British policy is to 
create a more unified community, po- 
litically and socially, amongst the 
races of Malaya. Education, provid- 
ing the essential foundation for this, 
must keep pace with, and rightly even 
anticipate, political development. 
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CHAPTER XIX 


EDUCATION IN BRITISH INDIA 


M. S. SUNDARAM 


INTRODUCTION 


Viscount Wavell made a memora- 
ble speech at the Pilgrims Club in 
London on September 16th, 1943, soon 
after his appointment as Viceroy and 
Governor-General of India. This is 
what he said: ‘‘The establishment of 
lease-lend is the first attempt on a 
great scale for very many years to put 
principles and men’s lives first and 
money second. [t has always seemed 
to me a curious fact that money is 
forthcoming in any quantity for war, 
but that no nation has ever yet pro- 
duced money on the same scale to 
fight the evils of peace—poverty, lack 
of education, unemployment, _ill- 
health, When we are prepared to 
spend our money and our efforts 
against them as freely and with the 
same spirit as against Hitler, and 
when we pay our school masters at a 
much higher rate, and lawyers per- 
haps at a somewhat lower rate, we 
shall really be making progress. In 
the country to which I go those evils 
of poverty, lack of education and dis- 
ease have to be met on possibly a 
greater scale than anywhere else.’’ 
This is somewhat of a sad commen- 
tary on the state of the social services 
in India after 150 years of British 
rule, 

The history of Indian Education is 
notoriously lacking in any plan, and 
at no time, until January, 1944, has 
a comprehensive scheme of education 
been put forward for the country as a 
Whole. Whatever the merits of in- 


digenous systems of education before 
the advent of the British in India, no 
government since then has accepted 
full responsibility for the education 
of the children of the country. Edu- 
cation in all its stages has remained a 
luxury available only to those who 
can pay for it. 

From 1813, when the Charter Act 
of the East India Company saddled 
the Government in India with the re- 
sponsibility of propagating knowledge 
and learning among its peoples up to 
the present day, only once was an at- 
tempt made by a great champion of 
education to convert the Government 
of the country to accept full responsi- 
biilty for the education of the people. 
The late Mr. Gokhale took courage in 
demanding that Government should 
accept the goal of free universal com- 
pulsory primary education. In 
March, 1910, he moved in the Im- 
perial Legislative Couneil : ‘‘ That this 
Council recommends that a beginniny 
should be made in the direction of 
making elementary education free and 
compulsory throughout the country. 
and that a Commission of officials and 
non-officials be appointed at an early 
date to frame definite proposals. ’’ 

Mr. Gokhale suggested a definite 
program of educational expansion. 
the main features of which were: (1) 
that Government should create a sep- 
arate portfolio of Education in charge 
of a member, (2) that a statement on 
educational progress should be pub- 
lished periodically along with the 
budgets, (3) that the cost of eduea- 
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tion should be shared between the 
Provinces and the Centre. 

Of these three proposals (1) and 
(2) were accepted by Government. A 
separate department of education was 
ereated under the Government of In- 
dia in 1910; and Government agreed 
to publish annual and quinquennial 
reviews of Education. But the most 
important proposal of accepting finan- 
eial responsibility for education was 
dropped out of consideration. 

Mr. Gokhale returned to the attack 
by introducing his Compulsory Ele- 
mentary Education Bill in March 
1911. This Bill was inspired by the 
Compulsory Education Acts of Eng- 
land of 1870 and 1876, and Mr. Gok- 
hale felt that what was possible in 
England ought to be possible in India 
as well. In his great speech introduc- 
ing the bill, he said, ‘‘The experience 
of other countries has established 
beyond dispute the fact that the only 
effective way to ensure a. wide diffu- 
sion of elementary education among 
the mass of the people is by a resort 
to compulsion in some form or other.’’ 
Realizing that the cost of such a 
scheme will be too prohibitive for any 
ageney except Government to under- 
take, he said, ‘‘It is obvious that the 
whole working of this bill must de- 
pend in the first instance upon the 
share which the Government is pre- 
pared to bear of the cost of compul- 
sory education wherever it is intro- 
duced. I find that in England, the 
Parliamentary grants cover about 
two-thirds of the total expenditure on 
elementary schools, In Scotland it 
amounts to more than that prepor- 
tion, whereas in Ireland, it meets 
practically the whole cost. I think 
that in India, at least two-thirds of 


the total expenditure should be borne 
by the state.’’ 

This Bill was circulated for opin. 
ion, and when it came up for debate 
in March, 1912, it was clear that Gov. 
ernment was not prepared to accept 
it, and the motion to refer it to a 
select committee was lost by 38 votes 
to 13. 

Much water has flowed down the 
Ganges since the date of Mr. Gok. 
hale’s speech, and enlightened pub- 
lic opinion has begun to realize that 
the biggest single problem in India is 
undoubtedly the necessity of educat- 
ing the masses, the vast majority of 
whom have remained ignorant and il- 
literate. 


PROBLEMS OF ESTABLISHING 
UNIVERSAL EDUCATION 


The problem of establishing a uni- 
versal system of education in India 
was mainly a problem of finding ade- 
quate finances from public revenues 
to be allocated for this purpose. In 
the year 1937, under the inspiration 
of Mahatma Gandhi, a committee of 
educationalists headed by Dr. Zakir 
Husain put forward a scheme for 
basic national education in which they 
proposed to remove the illiteracy of 
the masses by introducing a vast net- 
work of rural schools imparting in- 
struction through handicrafts. This 
committee of educators believed that 
the sale of the handicrafts will enable 
the schools to pay for their own main- 
tenance as well as bring the benefits 
of education both to the child and to 
the adults, The ideals that inspired 
this proposal were accepted by popular 
governments in many provinces and 
an earnest attempt was made to ex- 


periment with the scheme of basic 
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education on these lines in the two 
years between 1937-39 when repre- 
sentative Governments functioned in 
most parts of India. It did not take 
the sponsors of the scheme very long 
to realize that educational institu- 
tions for children cannot be main- 
tained out of the proceeds of the 
sales of handicrafts. In fact, the cost 
of maintaining basic schools of the 
new type was found to be very much 
higher than the cost of the older type 
of primary and middle schools. 


Nursery Schools 


The general lack of educational 
planning in India is seen in the total 
neglect of this aspect of education. In 
most civilized countries, it has been 
clearly recognized that the nursery or 
infant sehool has an important part 
to play in the child’s early education. 
Russia claims to have established an 
eficient system of kindergarten, 
erechés, and nurseries in the course of 
the last 30 years. In India nursery 
schools are to be found only in cities 
and are generally run by private en- 
terprise of the aristocratic sections of 
the community and patronized by 
only the élite. Even if proper facili- 
ties were provided, it would be a 
long time before the vast majority of 
ignorant mothers could be persuaded 
to send their children to the nursery 
schools. A great deal of propaganda 
and training of public opinion will be 
necessary before a system of pre- 
primary education can be successfully 
introduced. 


Primary Education 


According to the latest census re- 
port, there are in India approximate- 
ly fifty million children of the age 


group of 6-11 years, of whom about 
35 million are scattered in small rural 
communities, It has not been pos- 
sible to bring the benefits of public 
education, which is both compulsory 
and free, to these children and only 
about 10 million of these children 
obtain any schooling at all. The other 
40 million have no chance of ever go- 
ing inside a school house even for a 
week in their lives. Governments 
have from time to time attempted in- 
troducing compulsory schooling in 
select areas, but in the absence of an 
organized system of trained attendant 
officers, compulsion so-called has not 
been effective. In 1940, according to 
educational statistics, there were said 
to be about 200 urban areas and 3,000 
rural areas under a compulsory sys- 
tem of primary education. It is also 
interesting to note that out of the ten 
million children who are said to be in 
school, it is not all the ten million that 
benefit by going to school. Children 
are withdrawn from school as rapidly 
as new ones are entered with the re- 
sult that more than 50 per cent of the 
children who have been to school 
never obtain the benefits of literacy 
or education as they do not stay long 
enough at school. For instance, there 
are five million children in Grade I 
but by the time they reach Grade IV, 
it is found there are only one million 
at the end of the fourth year at school 
and 700,000 at the end of the 5th year 
of school. Thus there is an appalling 
wastage in educational expenditure 
and the benefits of the present public 
system of education are reaped only 
by a small minority who can afford to 
leave the children undisturbed for a 
period of a minimum of five years. 
Vast numbers of children entered in 
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school are rapidly withdrawn to be 
employed in field and manual labor. 


Seconpary EpucaTionN—JUNIOR AND 
Senior HicH 


Secondary education may be called 
the backbone of the educational sys- 
tem in any country. The high schools 
of a country provide the vast major- 
ity of its intelligent workers and well- 
informed citizens. It is from the high 
schools that universities and colleges 
pick the country’s future leaders of 
thought, science, statesmanship and 
business enterprise. For this reason, 
it is well worth examining secondary 
education in India in greater detail. 

The following figures obtained from 
the ‘‘Report on Education in British 
India for 1940-41” will be of consid- 
erable interest to those who are con- 
cerned with secondary education in 
India. 


High Schools in British India: 3,861 


Pupils oa rolls... Sts Steer 1,326,127 
Pupils in the upper forms 
(post- middle classes) of 
High Schools __ at SEE 454,140 
Graduate Trained Teachers in 
the High Schools... 14,702 
Graduate Untrained Teachers. 14,040 
Non-Graduate teachers —__.... 36,239 
Total number of Teachers. 64,981 
Expenditure on the High Schools 
excluding Inspection _......Rs. 62,900,377 
($20,000,000) 
Pupils appearing for Matricu- 
lation or School Leaving Cer- 
tificate Examinations __.. 139,882 
Number who passed__._.._... 93,561 
Percentage of passes... 67 


In spite of these numbers and the 
amount of money spent on secondary 
education, one cannot help feeling 
that so little has been thought or said 
about secondary education as a whole. 
One looks in vain for any valuable 
treatise or expert committee’s report 
on this question. 


The expansion of secondary educa- 
tion in India dates back to the year 
1854 when the Education Despatch of 
the Court of Directors popularly 
known as Wood’s Despatch was pub- 
lished. (Sir Charles Wood was the 
President of the Board of Control at 
that time.) The Despatch emphasized 
that ‘‘efforts should be made to ex- 
tend far more widely the means of ac- 
quiring general European knowledge 
of a less higher order, but of such a 
character as may be practically use. 
ful to the people of India in their dif- 
ferent spheres of life.’’ So the Des- 
patch recommended the establishment 
in every district of ‘‘schools whose 
object should be not to train highly a 
few youths, but to provide more op- 
portunities than now exist for the ac- 
quisition of such an improved educa- 
tion as will make those who possess it 
more useful members of society in 
every condition of life.’’ 

Since then, secondary schools have 
increased rapidly, and besides provin- 
cial governments, both local bodies 
and private agencies started several 
high schools in every part of the 
country. The majority of these schools 
were located in urban areas. Accord- 
ing to the Report of 1940-41, 2,310 
schools out of 3,861 were in urban 
areas by which is meant towns with a 
population of over 5,000 persons. The 
following tabulation indicates the clas- 
sification of the high schools accord- 
ing to their managements: 


Boys’ Girls’ 








Management Schools Schools _ Total 
Government 307 77 384 
Local Bodies _. 319 12 331 
Aided _..... 1,915 389 2,304 
Unaided Peeled eo 19 842 

Total ........... 3,364 497 3,861 
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The expansion of secondary educa- 
tion was in itself very desirable; but 
from the very beginning secondary 
education developed serious defects 
and no effort has been made to rem- 
edy them at any stage. First of all, 
admission to high schools has been de- 
termined by whether parents or 
guardians were in a position to pay 
the fees; little trouble was taken to 
ascertain whether those who sought 
admission were likely to derive full 
benefit from a high school education. 
Moreover, all the high schools tended 
to regard the Middle Schools as 
feeder institutions and there has been 
no attempt to differentiate between 
middle school education which is 
meant to be a complete stage in itself 
and that which is meant to prepare 
pupils for high schools. 

In England, until the introduction 
of the recent Education Bill (Decem- 
ber 1948) secondary education was 
regulated by the special place exam- 
ination, and only 10 per cent to 15 
per cent of the children in the pri- 
mary stage were declared eligible for 
high school education. The majority 
of ehildren continued their education 
in elementary schools up to the age of 
14, after which attendance was made 
voluntary at continuation schools. 

In the absence of any selective 
process for admission to high schools, 
a large number of children have 
found their way into high schools 
where they have wasted their own 
time and the money from public rev- 
enues. Education in the high school 
stage in particular, and in all stages 
in general can never be self-support- 
Ing, 

Even granting that high school 
education for all is desirable (the 


English Education Bill of 1943 has 
emphasized this), the kind of educa- 
tion so far obtained in Indian high 
schools has been altogether stereo- 
typed, affording no diversity and ca- 
tering to no aptitudes. For this, the 
schools alone are not to blame. From 
the beginning, most Indian universi- 
ties accepted the School Leaving Cer- 
tificate Examination as equivalent to 
the entrance examination to their 
colleges and undergraduate classes. 
Consequently high school education 
came to be unduly dominated by the 
requirements of the universities, and 
representatives of the universities on 
the boards of high school education 
have dictated what the high schools 
should turn out. Messrs. Wood and 
Abbott rightly described the Indian 
high school as ‘‘merely the ante-room 
of the University.’’ It is not every 
high school pupil that is fit for uni- 
versity education, but in practice, the 
only ambition of most of the high 


_ school leavers is to enter the univer- 


sity. Of the 139,882 pupils that ap- 
peared for the Matriculation or School 
Leaving Certificate Examinations 47,- 
579 joined the intermediate classes. 
Thus one in three high school leavers 
proceeds to higher studies because 
there is no scope for any alternative 
occupation or pursuit. 

The opportunities for high school 
leavers for employment or for ade- 
quate training for employment have 
been so negligible that most parents 
have been obliged to send their pupils 
to universities with the hope that even 
a third class graduate of a university 
stands a better chance of securing em- 
ployment than a boy of seventeen 
with a high school certificate. 

Another feature of the educational 








work whieh is a matter of concern to 
all is the total absence of contact be- 
tween heads of schools and the par- 
ents of the pupils attending them. 
Parents as usual think that their re- 
sponsibility ceases the moment they 
remit the monthly fees on behalf of 
their children, and the heads of 
schools believe that their responsibil- 
ity is no more than to declare promo- 
tions and obtain passes in the exam- 
inations for the pupils under their 
eharge. When a pupil leaves school, 
it becomes the sole concern of the 
parent or the enterprising pupil him- 
self to decide what should be his fu- 
ture course of action. 


Ask any headmaster of any of the 
3,860 High Schools, ‘‘What is the 
special feature of your high school?”’ 
Eighty per cent of them will answer 
that the standard of their promotion 
examinations is very high, and the 
results of the Matriculation Examina- 
tion have been consistently good. The 
remaining twenty per cent will an- 
swer that they have many valuable 
ideas on education, but the syllabus, 
curriculum and school routine do not 
afford any scope for experimenting 
on original lines. In no country that 
claims to have an enlightened system 
of education are the high schools so 
completely ridden by examinations, 
syllabuses and curriculum. Sir Rich- 
ard Livingstone in his ‘‘Education 
for a World Adrift’’ speaks of ex- 
aminations as ‘‘payment by results.’’ 
So long as examinations are consid- 
ered the only test of a pupil’s ability, 
conscientious teachers must at all 
costs secure examination successes for 
their pupils. One writer has said that 
a ‘‘pass in examinations is a little 
more than a spurious trademark, 
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achieved by a combination of docile 
industry and of nicely calculated 
cunning.”’ 

English secondary education has 
been largely the creation of emi- 
ment Headmasters like Arnold, Sam- 


uel Butler, Edward Thring and San- 


derson. In India the most distin. 
guished headmasters have found it 
impossible to experiment on their own 
ideas and ideals of education. They 
have had to depend on grants-in-aid 
from the public administration, and 
educational administrators are usu- 
ally concerned with the maintenance 
of types rather than of individual 
schools. 

Another great drawback in Indian 
secondary education is the over- 
emphasis on the teaching of English, 
and the neglect of the mother-tongue 
as a medium of instruction in all sub- 
jects. A great deal used to be said 
about the impracticability of adopting 
the mother-tongue in multi-lingual 
areas, and the difficulty of obtaining 
suitable text-books and suitable teach- 
ers. These difficulties exist in varying 
measure, but the fact remains that 
boys from the age of 12 to 17 havea 
far greater felicity in their own 
mother-tongue than in a foreign lan- 
guage. All educational theory is in 
favor of this, and a foreign expert 
like Mr. Wood was surprised at s0 
much wasteful effort on the part of 
Indian students struggling to express 
themselves in English. If English is 
still advocated as a medium of in- 
struction it ought to be used consis 
tently from even the nursery and 
primary classes so that there is no 
undue strain suddenly inflicted on 
pupils in the middle of their school 
life. The example of Indian pupils 
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who are sent to European and Anglo- 
Indian schools from the very begin- 
ning warrants this assumption. 

Even in so-called good and efficient 
high schools in the country, there is a 
pronounced tendency towards far too 
much specialization at a very early 
stage with the result that boys who 
study arts subjects like history or lan- 
guages leave school without a full and 
intelligent awareness of the applica- 
tions of physical science to everyday 
life, and boys in science groups are 
totally lacking in a knowledge of his- 
torical development of the society in 
which they are citizens. Intellectual 
development can never be achieved 
from mere attention to instruction; it 
must have its roots in the individual 
discovery and enjoyment of good 
books. A well-known English head- 
master of one Indian public school 
declared recently, ‘‘I have met no 
boys or girls in any country who read 
so little as in India.’’ Neither teacher 
at school nor parents at home ever 
encourage wide independent reading 
as useful occupation for leisure. 

Indian high schools have failed to 
recognize that it is not every pu- 
pil whe can be forced into a purely 
bookish academic education. There 
are thousands of pupils who have a 
practical bent of mind who could ac- 
quire mastery over crafts and who 
are capable of using tools in wood, 
metal or leather work. It is accepted 
by all educationists that there is no 
special road leading to culture and 
that a boy or girl can become edu- 
cated in the real sense through the 
medium of a course in technology or 
applied science as through one in arts. 
Till very recently even the very men- 
tion of technical high schools pro- 


voked a suspicion that they will be in- 
ferior substitutes to the existing sec- 
endary schools. Fortunately the ex- 
perience of the last few years has 
more than amply justified the opinion 
that India needs a vast number of 
technical institutions. The English 
Education Bill of 1943 which fol- 
lowed the White Paper has empha- 
sized equality of status and impor- 
tance to three different types of high 
schools—the Grammar School (for 
academic education), the Technical 
School (for vocational education) 
and the Modern School (with a wide 
range of literary, practical and artis- 
tic subjects related to each locality). 
The higher prestige enjoyed by the 
Grammar Schools so far will cease in 
view of the importance given to other 
types of secondary education. 

Matthew Arnold declared so long 
ago, ‘‘Our middle classes are nearly 
the worst educated in the world. Say 
to the Government — Regard the ne- 
cessities of a not distant future and 
organise your secondary education.’’ 
It has taken England more than 70 
years since Matthew Arnold wrote 
these lines to organize its secondary 
education. The slogan is at present 
highly appropriate for India. 


Universities 


In 1857 the British Crown took 
over the administration of the East 
India Company’s possessions in In- 
dia. In this year the Government of 
India created the three universities of 
Madras, Bombay, and Caleutta and 
with their inauguration, the develop- 
ment of collegiate education became 
fairly rapid and a network of colleges 
affiliated to universities sprang up in 
every province. When the jurisdic- 
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tion of a university became unwieldy, 
newer universities came into being 
and provincial governments in every 
part of India felt popular pressure 
for the creation of new universities to 
serve the needs of higher education in 
their own area. Thus in 1882 the 
Punjab University was established by 
a special act of incorporation; and in 
1887, a fifth Indian university was 
established at Allahabad in the 
United Provinces. The Indian Uni- 
versities Commission was appointed 
in 1902 to review questions of higher 
education and produced a valuable re- 
port in 1904 which led to the Indian 
Universities Act of 1904. New uni- 
versities at Benares, Mysore, Patna, 
Aligarh, Dacea, Lucknow, Hyderabad, 
Walter, Agra, Annamalainagar, Tra- 
vaneore, Delhi and Cuttack have 
been established in the course of the 
last 30 years. Though none of these 
universities has yet completed even a 
century of existence, they-have all de- 
veloped very rapidly in several direc- 
tions and have established faculties in 
arts, sciences, law, medicine, educa- 
tion, engineering, agriculture, com- 
merce, theology, and Oriental learn- 
ing. Indian universities are of three 
types: (1) affiliating, (2) unitary, 
(3) federal. The oldest type is the 
affiliating university which is mainly 
an examining body under whose su- 
pervision a number of colleges impart 
instruction and submit candidates for 
a common university examination. 
The older universities are of this type 
but latterly these universities have de- 
veloped many research departments 
both in arts and sciences and conduct 
post-graduate and post-doctoral work 
in a number of fields. The unitary 
universities like Allahabad, Benares, 


Lucknow, Aligarh, and Annamalaina- 
gar are both teaching and examining 
universities ard conduct their teach- 
ing through their several faculties 
and their examination through a com. 
bined board of internal and external 
examiners. The federal type of uni- 
versity is a new experiment inaugn- 
rated in Delhi where all under-grad- 
uate instruction is carried out by a 
number of constituent colleges inde- 
pendent of each other but subject to 
general standards laid down by the 
university, and all post-graduate and 
doctoral work is carried out directly 
by university faculties with the help 
of intercollegiate teaching. Thus, in 
less than a century, 19 universities 
are at present functioning in several 
parts of the country. Of these, three 
are, located in the Indian States of 
Mysore, Hyderabad and Travancore. 
It is perhaps in the field of university 
education that India has developed 
several aspects of modern university 
education. It is again in this field 
that several valuable contributions 
by expert committees have been made. 
The Hunter Commission of 1882, the 
Universities Commission of 1902, the 
Sadler Commission of 1917, the Har- 
tog Committee of 1927, have all left 
their mark on the growth of Indian 
universities. 

There are, however, several respects 
in which the present state of affairs in 
Indian Universities gives cause for 
concern. The gravest of these is their 
failure to relate their activities suffi- 
ciently closely to the practical needs 
of the community as a whole. The 
Sapru Committee’s report published 
in 1935 showed the alarming extent 
of unemployment among university 
graduates, This report revealed that 
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only about 30 per cent of the univer- 
sity products secure employment of a 
type which is in keeping with their 
attainments. Secondly, the large 
number of failures in university ex- 
aminations in India is in itself a suffi- 
eient indication of the numbers of 
those who generally seek university 
education without being qualified for 
it. The high proportion of students 
in Indian universities as compared 
with the school-going population in- 
dicates that in India the super-struc- 
ture of the educational system has 
been allowed to develop before the 
main building has been erected on 
broad and sound foundations. Even 
though the present system of education 
is top-heavy, it does not necessarily 
prove that India is over-provided 
with university education. If the total 
number of university students is cal- 
eulated in relation to the total popu- 
lation, it will be found that India is 
perhaps very meagerly provided with 
universities. In Great Britain one 
out of 837 of the population goes to 
the university, in pre-war Germany it 
was one to 690, in the United States 
it is one to 225, in Russia it is said to 
be one to 300, while in India it is one 
to 2,206. This only proves that when 
India reorganizes her educational 
system she will need more university 
education and not less than what she 
has at present, but the growth of uni- 
versities should be in proportion to 
the expansion in the lower stages and 
conditional on the introduction of a 
sound selective process in higher edu- 
cation. 

The main trouble with regard to a 
satisfactory solution lies in the fact 
that neither private benefactions nor 
grants from public funds have yet 


been on such a scale as to place uni- 
versities in a position of financial sta- 
bility. Both the Central and Provin- 
cial Governments have yielded to 
popular pressure in bringing univer- 
sities into existence without provid- 
ing the necessary resources to enable 
them to function on sound lines. 

The following classification of en- 
rollment in Indian universities relates 
to the year 1941-42 and will interest 
those who wish to know in what fac- 
ulties the students are distributed. 


Men Women 





No. of students in Interme- 
diate classes (Freshmen 


and sophomore) —..___.-. 84,967 8,676 
Undergraduates in arts.......... 30,176 4,155 
Undegraduates in science... 11,217 903 
Post-graduates in arts............ 5,513 662 
Post-graduates in science... 1,321 83 
Research students in arts 327 31 
Research students in science. 171 13 


Students in Medical Faculties 6,093 778 
Students in Faculty of Law. 7,743 123 


Students in Engineering... 2,718 1 
Students in Education__..._. 2,087 849 
Students in Agriculture. 1,194 nil 
Students in Commerce... 6,458 32 

TROON hc tahoret co .....-. 159,985 16,306 


Grand Total _ 176,291 





Technical and Commercial Education 


Perhaps no aspect of education in 
India has been more grossly neglected 
than that of technical education. 
Outside the faculties of engineering 
in the universities and colleges and a 
few technical research institutions for 
post-graduate and post-doctoral work, 
India has never had technical institu- 
tions to train technicians in the vari- 
ous grades of industry. It is only in 
very recent years of the last war that 
both Indian administrators and edu- 
cationists have been compelled to real- 
ize the country’s demand for techni- 
cians of all types. In consequence of 
the sudden expansion of industry 
through the last five years, the urgent 
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need for skilled and _ semi-skilled 
workers has led to almost every small 
technical institution in the country 
becoming a centre for technical train- 
ing schemes. The old prejudice 
against industrial employment has to- 
day completely broken down and 
many young men have offered them- 
selves for industrial training, as they 
have seen from experience bright 
prospects of employment in this new 
field. India today is keenly alive to 
the necessity of rapid industrial ex- 
pansion and plans have been drawn 
up by both Central and Provincial 
Fovernments for the establishment of 
a network of technical institutions 
and three main types of such are at 
present under contemplation: (a) 
junior technical or industrial or trade 
schools, (b) technical high schools, 
(ec) senior technical institutions or 
polytechnics. 


Training of Teachers 

Even if India had all the finances 
necessary for launching on a nation- 
wide educational activity, it will not 
be possible to establish schools all over 
the country at once. The essential re- 
quirements of any comprehensive de- 
velopment is the provision of an ade- 
quate establishment of teachers and 
of the necessary institutions for train- 
ing them. In 1940-41 there were just 
over 640 training schools in the whole 
country with about 19,000 pupil- 
teachers undergoing training in them. 
The training colleges for graduates in 
the same period numbered 28 and 
their intake was about 1,300 teachers. 
It is obvious that the number of train- 
ing institutes that exist at present are 
utterly insufficient for the needs of 
the country ; 42 per cent of the exist- 
ing teachers are untrained (Annual 


Report 1938-39). Further, the type 
of training available in the existing 
institutions is open to serious criti- 
cism. Many unsuitable persons have 
found their way into the teaching pro- 
fession. The present number of teach- 
ers under training can do no more 
than replace the number of those who 
retire from the profession. Therefore 
a vast increase in training centres is 
needed to provide the vast army of 
teachers required under the national 
scheme. 

The Central Advisory Board of 
Edueation originally constituted in 
1920 as an expert body to give advice 
on all educational matters was abvl- 
ished in 1923 as a measure of re- 
trenchment, and was revived again in 
1935. Since then it has been meeting 
annually and investigating several 
important aspects of education in the 
country. The expert committees of 
this Board have from time to time 
published several reports on specific 
problems relating to education. One 
of the committees (known as the Sar- 
gent Committee, Sir John Sargent, 
Educational Adviser to the Govern- 
ment of India, being its Chairman) 
produced in January, 1943, a report 
on the question of the ‘‘ Training, Re- 
cruitment and Conditions of Service 
of Teachers.’’ This Committee was 
emphatically of the opinion that no 
real progress in education can be 
looked for unless and until the posi- 
tion of the teacher is radically im- 
proved. The quality of the teacher is 
the one factor which must always de- 
termine the efficiency of any educa- 
tional system. After defining the 
minimum qualifications of teachers in 
various stages of the educational sys- 
tem and emphasizing the necessity of 
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an adequate training for all, the 
Committee observed : ‘‘If the labourer 
is worthy of his hire, then of all la- 
bourers the good teacher is most 
worthy of his. If India wants her 
children to be taught properly, she 
must be prepared to pay her teachers 
properly.’? The Committee therefore 
recommended the following minimum 
national scale of salaries for teachers 
Pre- Primary and Pri- Rs. 30-1-35-3 
mary School (or Jun-  (biennially)-50. 
ior Basic) Teachers 
Middle school (or Senior Rs. 40-2-80. 
Basic) Teachers and 


Non-Graduate Teach- 
ers in High Schools 


Graduate Teachers in Rs. 70-5-50. 

High Schools 
These scales were framed for the nor- 
mal rural areas and may be increased 
up to 50 per cent to meet the needs of 
areas where the cost of living or other 
factors necessitate a more generous 
seale. 

The Report also draws attention to 
adequate grades of pay for head 
teachers of different types of schools. 
“The Head of even the smallest 
school,’’ the report says, ‘‘ought to be 
a person of consequence in the district 
and this should be reflected in his sal- 
ary.’’ The following scales were rec- 
ommended for head teachers: 


I. Primary ScHoots (JUNIOR Basic): 
Size of School Salary Scale 
1 or 2 class sections (Menand Women) 
Rs. 10 above scale 
of assistants 


3, 4 or 5 class sections Rs. 52-4-70 
6 to 10 class sections Rs. 60-4-80 
Above 10 elass sections Rs. 80-4-100 


II. MipptE ScHoois (SENIOR Basic): 
3 or 4 class sections Rs, 80-4-100 
4 to 8 class sections Rs. 90-4-110 
Over 8 class sections Rs. 110-4-130 


III. High ScHoous: 

Up to 250 Pupils Rs. 175-10-255 
From 250-500 Pupils Rs. 250-10-350 
Above 500 Pupils Rs. 350-15-500 


Besides these, the Committee recom- 
mended the creation of some posts of 
responsibility in each school to relieve 
head teachers of a certain amount of 
routine administrative duties, and 
suitable increase in emoluments to be 
attached to such posts. These posts 
will carry Rs. 5/- per month in addi- 
tion to the salary in Primary Schools, 
Rs. 10/- in middle schools and Rs. 
20/- in High Schools. 

The Committee were of the opinion 
that all recognized teaching service 
should ultimately become pensionable, 
and if a pension scheme cannot be 
brought into force, a contributory 
Provident Fund should be at once 
established on the basis of 614 per 
cent of the salaries to be contributed 
by the teacher and a similar amount 
from the employer. Security of 
tenure for all members of the teach- 
ing profession was also to be guaran- 
teed. Having regard to the lack of 
financial resources of the provinces, 
the Committee finally recommended 
that the Central Government should 
contribute not less than 50 per cent of 
the cost of the adoption of this scheme 
by any provincial government. 

In order to establish free and com- 
pulsory education for all children 
between the ages of 6 and 14, India 
will require approximately 2,200,000 
teachers in all stages. It will take a 
minimum of 30 to 40 years to train 
this number of teachers and to bring 
all the children under a universal 
system of compulsory education. This 
is one factor which is bound to de- 
mand the greatest concentration of 
effort from the government of the 
future. 
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PLANS AND PROSPECTS FOR THE 
FUTURE 


For the first time in India’s educa- 
tional history, an attempt was made 
to put forward a complete plan for 
the country as a whole, when in Jan- 
uary, 1944, the Central Advisory 
Board of Education published their 
Report on Postwar Educational De- 
velopment in India. The main princi- 
ples underlying this document may 
be summed up as follows: 

(1) Indian children are in no way 
inferior or different from the children 
of other countries, and given the op- 
portunity, they will benefit them- 
selves and their country by being 
brought under a national scheme of 
education. 

(2) Equality of opportunity for 
all children has to be guaranteed un- 
der a national scheme. A certain 
minimum edueation for all boys and 
girls, and higher education. of various 
types for those who have the aptitude 
for it have to be provided. 

(3) All children have to be com- 
pulsorily at school from the age of 6 
up to the age 14; this period of edu- 
cation has to be made free and a com- 
plete responsibility of the State. 

(4) High School, University, Tech- 
nical and Vocational Education are to 
be made available for those who have 
the aptitude for them though they 
eannot afford to pay for these. Such 
students have to be brought under a 
system of free Scholarships and main- 
tenance grants. 

(5) A net-work of Employment 
Bureau is to be established with the 
main purpose of enabling leavers in 
all stages to obtain useful and remu- 
nerative employment. 


(6) An efficient School Medical 
Service is to be brought into opera- 
tion concurrently with the expansion 
of eduction to safeguard the physical 
fitness of the rising generation. 

(7) The physically and mentally 
handicapped children ought to be edu- 
cated in specialist institutions under 
the care of qualified teachers, 

(8) Illiterate adults between the 
ages of 14 and 40 ought to be brought 
under a voluntary system of educa- 
tion and an attempt is to be made to 
liquidate adult illiteracy within a rea- 
sonable period. 

(9) Reereative social activities for 
the adolescents and youths have to be 
organized for all those who would 
have left school. 

(10) An efficient administrative 
machinery has to be brought into ex- 
istence to administer the national 
scheme with efficiency and integrity. 

(11) A new scheme of training the 
number of teachers required has to be 
undertaken with a view to put the 
above into operation within a stated 
period.of years. 

In estimating the cost of the na- 
tional scheme of education for India, 
the salaries and allowances of teach- 
ers are taken as the basic factors that 
largely determine the amount in- 
volved. In the free compulsory stage 
of education they may be taken as ac- 
counting for 70 per cent of the total 
expenditure, the balance being dis- 
tributed as follows: 


Loan charges on buildings and grounds 5% 

School Medical Service, provision of 
meals, special schools, ete...........---- 

Bo SS eae sete SmUne Ener 5 

Other Expenditure including books, ap- 
paratus, maintenance and repair of 
TRH 5 
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In the later stages of education these 
percentages are liable to a good deal 
of variation, but for purposes of cal- 
culation, the same basis has been 
adopted throughout the scheme. 

The total estimate of a national 
scheme of education in all its branches 
has been worked out as approximately 
amounting to a billion dollars per 
year when the scheme can be brought 
into full operation. This is a chal- 
lenge, not only for financiers, but for 
all those who have the welfare of In- 
dia at heart. The problem of Indian 
education transcends all political con- 
troversy. In fact, the answer to this 
challenge may provide the right an- 


swer for all problems of India. The 
authors of this scheme have been 
fully alive to the financial implica- 
tions and their only conclusion was 
that if India wants a proper system 
of education, she will have to follow 
the practice of other countries and 
pay for it. It is hoped in the historic 
years of India’s immediate future the 
country will be guided by men of 
vision and courage and faith who will 
come forward to find ways and means 
to fight poverty, lack of education, ill 
health, unemployment, low standards, 
just as zealously as other great nation 
builders have fought them in other 
parts of the world. 











CHapTrr XX 


EDUCATION IN BURMA 


Owen HILLMAN 


GEOGRAPHICAL BACKGROUND 


Burma was very little known to 
Americans until the opening of the 
“Burma Road” to China in January 
1939 brought the country into prom- 
inence. The Japanese occupation of 
Burma in 1942 and subsequent Allied 
military operations which eventuat- 
ed in the recapture of the country 
kept Burma in the news. In conse- 
quence, Burma is now much better 
known than formerly. Burma lies to 
the East of India across the Bay of 
Bengal. It is a country slightly 
smaller than the State of Texas with 
an area of approximately 260,000 
square miles, and a population of 
about 17 million. It is a long, nar- 
row and roughly wedge shaped 
country occupying the Northwestern 
portion of the Indochinese peninsula 
and stretches from approximately 28 
degrees North latitude to about 10 
degrees South latitude. It is bor- 
dered on the North by Assam and 
China; on the East by China, French 
Indochina and Siam; and on the 
West by Assam and the Bay of Ben- 
gal. 

Burma’s topography resembles that 
of the Indochinese Peninsula as a 
whole. It is divided by mountain 
ranges running North and South, 
while in the valleys between these 
ranges flow large and important riv- 
ers. Burma’s rivers include the Kal- 
adan, the Chindwin, the Sittang, the 
Salween, and most important of all 
the Irrawaddy. The valley of the Ir- 
rawaddy and its large fertile delta 


5: 


constitute the heart of Burma. The 
coastal strip of Arakan, the moun- 
tainous regions of the West, North 
and East, the coastal region of Tenes- 
serim, and the Shan Plateau make 
up the rest of Burma. 

Burma has a tropical monsoon cli- 
mate. There are three seasons: a 
rainy season from the middle of May 
until October; a cool season from 
the end of the rains until February; 
and a hot season from February to 
the middle of May. The amount of 


rainfall varies considerably from sec- , 


tion to section. Roughly, Burma may 
be divided with respect to rainfall 
into three areas; (1) Coastal and 
Lower Burma with heavy rainfall; 
(2) Central Burma with light rain- 
fall; (3) Northern mountainous and 
plateau regions with moderately 
heavy precipitation. 

Burma is the home of a number of 
different mongoloid races who have 
immigrated in successive waves from 
the North to their present location. 
The Burmans constitute the domi- 
nant racial group but there are many 
other small ethnic groups particularly 
in the mountainous regions and the 
Shan Plateau. Burmese is the domi- 
nant language, but the minority ra- 
cial groups all have languages of 
their own. 

The mass of Burma’s population is 
rural. Rangoon, with a population 
of about half a million, is the only 
large city. Mandalay, the second 
largest city, had a population in 1941 
of only 163,000. 
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Burma is predominantly an agri- 
cultural country with paddy (rice) 
cultivation its leading occupation. 
Before the war Burma’s annual pro- 
duction of paddy exceeded seven 
million tons, of which approximately 
three million were exported, making 
Burma the largest rice exporting 
country in the world. Less signifi- 
eant were Burma’s production of 
lumber, oil, wolfram, and certain 
other mineral products. 

Burma’s culture combines both In- 
dian and Chinese elements and has 
close affinities with that of Siam; but 
is, nevertheless, distinctively its own. 
Buddhism is the religion of more than 
80 per cent of Burma’s population, 
and is a potent force in the life and 
culture of the people. 


EARLY BURMESE EDUCATION 


Education has had a long history 
in Burma and schools are by no means 
a recent innovation. Burma had 
schools before the arrival of Euro- 
peans and the percentage of literacy 
was higher in Burma during the eigh- 
teenth century than it was in Europe. 
Almost every village had its Monas- 
tery where Buddhist monks imparted 
the rudiments of reading, writing and 
religion to the boys of the neighbor- 
hood. The level of the instruction 
they imparted was to be sure low 
and its chief value social and religious 
rather than economic, but the Monas- 
tic schools, nevertheless, served a use- 
ful purpose. Most of those who at- 
tended them did not progress much 
beyond the bare elements of reading 
and writing; a few, however, became 
scholars in Pali, Bureme literature 
and Buddhist lore. As Mr. Furnivall 


points out, ‘‘The Monastic school was 


an asset to the State as providing a 
literate community and the requisite 
supply of men of learning and affairs, 
and an asset also to the individual by 
giving the more intelligent an open- 
ing for advancement.’”! 

Burma was annexed by the British 
in three stages from 1826 to 1886 and 
was administered as a province of the 
Indian Empire until 1937 when it be- 
came a separate British dependency. 

Several factors influenced English 
administrators in the East to favor 
the introduction of Western educa- 
tion into the countries in their charge. 
First, there was the need of native 
clerks and subordinate civil servants 
who knew English and who possessed 
some European education. Second, 
there were the liberal and humanita- 
rian sentiments, sometimes reinforced 
by missionary zeal, which were then 
prevalent among leading Englishmen 
in the East. The first civil governor 
of Burma affirmed his intention to 
rule the country ‘‘on the most liberal 
and equitable principles.’’ He was 
interested in education but it was his 
opinion that the instruction given by 
the monastic schools was ‘‘of little 
practical use’’ and he stated that he 
hoped, ‘‘to offer the people the means 
of acquiring a knowledge of the Eng- 
lish language, and more useful learn- 
ing than could be gained under their 
own system of education.’’? 

Between 1835 and 1844 govern- 
ment opened three Anglo-vernacular 
schools to educate English speaking 
clerks for its services. There was, 


1J, 8, Furnivall, Educational Progress in 
Southeast Asia, Institute of Pacific Rela- 
tions, New York, 1943, p. 15. To Mr. Fur- 
nivall’s very able work the author of the 
present paper is deeply indebted. 

2 Tbid., p. 26. 
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however, at first little demand for 
persons with Western education and 
the bulk of the Burmans at this time 
continued to receive what education 
they got from the monastic schools. 
But as the century wore on, the de- 
mand for young men with some West- 
ern education to fill subordinate gov- 
ernment positions began to increase. 
In consequence, Anglo-vernacular 
schools became more popular. This 
reacted unfavorably on the monastic 
schools by drawing away from them 
their brighter and more ambitious stu- 
dents who naturally preferred to at- 
tend the Anglo-vernacular schools as 
soon as it became evident that these 
offered greater opportunities for ad- 
vancement than did the monastery 
schools. 

In 1865 a plan to improve and 
strengthen the monastic schools was 
promulgated. This plan proposed the 
gradual establishment of Anglo-ver- 
nacular schools in the chief towns 
but envisaged no other government 
schools. The monastic schools were to 
be encouraged to improve their cur- 
riculum by providing them with text 
books on arithmetic, land-measure- 
ment and geography. As by 1871 only 
141 monastery schools had adopted the 
new measures the plan was judged a 
failure and it was decided to give gov- 
ernment reorganization to lay schools 
which, it was believed, would be more 
efficient. Mr. Furnivall suggests that 
the abandoning of the plan may have 
been over hasty as the number of reg- 
istered monastic schools in Lower 
Burma increased greatly from 1871 
to 1886. In the latter year the num- 
ber had risen nearly 4,000. Subse- 
quently, however, there was a sharp 
decline and by the end of the century 


the number had dropped to 1,171. Af. 
ter the annexation of Upper Burma 
in 1886 the number of registered mo. 
nastie schools there increased for a 
time, but after rising to nearly 3,000 
began to drop. By the end of the ecen- 
tury there were only 1,804. 

The opening of the Suez Canal 
greatly accelerated Burma’s economic 
development and this in turn gave 
rise to an increased demand for West- 
ern education. Thus the closing years 
of the nineteenth century were 
marked on the one hand by a decline 
in monastic education, and on the oth- 
er by an increase in Anglo-vernacular 
secondary schools with 31,616 stu- 
dents. By 1901 there were 388 Anglo- 
vernacular and two high schools with 
140 students. One of the high schools 
and three of the secondary schools 
were government institutions. Seven- 
teen of the secondary schools were 
managed by local bodies. All the rest 
of these schools and all primary 
schools were under private manage- 
ment. Government’s direct control 
over education was therefore extreme- 
ly limited. Its control in most eases 
was exercised solely through its pow- 
er to give grants to recognized insti- 
tutions. Almost half of Burma's 
school children attended monastic 
schools which were wholly indepen- 
dent of government control. 

The tendencies which characterized 
the closing years of the nineteenth 
century continued in the twentieth. 
By 1906 the number of lay schools 
registered exceeded the number of mo- 
nastic schools, and ten years later 
there were 5,066 lay schools regis- 
tered as against 3,418 monastic 
schools. By 1933 the number of reg- 
istered monastic schools had fallen to 
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a mere 928. The reduction in the 
number of monastic schools registered 
did not, however, mean that the mo- 
nastie schools were disappearing as it 
was estimated that there were some 
seventeen to eighteen thousand unreg- 
istered monastic schools in 1933. 
Burma’s non-monastie schools were 
of three types: (1) Vernacular, (2) 
Anglo-vernacular, and (3) English. 
Schools teaching standards I to IV 
were classed as primary; those teach- 
ing standards V to VII were called 
middle schools while those teaching 
standards VIII to X were known as 
high schools. Vernacular education 
extended through high school, but 
vernacular high schools were not pop- 
ular. Their graduates were not pre- 
pared to enter the University where 
the medium of instruction was Eng- 
lish and the only type of position 
open to them was that of a vernacular 
school teacher. There were 5,582 rec- 
ognized vernacular schools in 1935 
of which 5,440 were privately owned. 


The opening of the early Anglo-ver- 
nacular schools to train subordinate 
civil service personnel has already 
been mentioned. Until 1900 the medi- 
um of institutions in Anglo-vernacu- 
lar schools was usually English. 
Thereafter English was used as the 
medium of instruction only in stand- 
ards VIII to X. Although the train- 
ing in English given in the Anglo- 
vernacular schools was inferior to 
that of the English schools it was suf- 
ficient to enable Anglo-vernacular 
high school graduates to proceed to 
the University. In fact a majority 
of the students in the University en- 
tered it from Anglo-vernacular 
schools. 

English was the medium of instrue- 


tion in the English schools and these 
schools had the highest standards not 
only with respect to the English lan- 
guage but also with respect to most 
other subjects as well. 

Some of Burma’s schools were run 
directly by government. Others were 
operated by local bodies, but by far 
the greatest number were privately 
owned. Almost all private schools, 
however, received government grants. 
There were also a numberof so-called 
national schools. These were original- 
ly formed in the 1920’s by Burma Na- 
tionalists with a view to establishing 
an educational system independent of 
government control and directed to 
fostering nationalistic ideals. Popu- 
lar support, however, proved inade- 
quate and they had to accept govern- 
ment grants or perish. By accepting 
government grants they lost their in- 
dependence of government control 
and became to all intents and pur- 
poses simply another form of aided 
school. 

Nearly all schools in Burma charged 
tuition fees. 

Burma’s school system was under 
the control of a director of public in- 
struction. All registered scheols were 
subject to his supervision through his 
staff of inspectors. Examinations for 
all schools were prepared by a com- 
mittee appointed by the director and 
were given on the same day in all 
schools throughout the country. 

A large percentage of the privately 
owned schools in Burma were under 
Christian missionary auspices. Ro- 
man Catholic missionary activity be- 
gan in Burma in 1719 while Protes- 
tant mission work started in 1807. 
Neither Protestants nor Catholics, 
however, did much educational work 
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prior to the British annexation. 
Around 1800 the Roman Catholics 
had a small school in Rangoon and in 
1825 the Baptists opened a school in 
Tenasserim. Thereafter the number 
of mission schools increased rapidly, 
and by 1864 there were more than 
two hundred. Christian missions have 
played an important part in the de- 
velopment of Burma’s educational 
system and some of the best schools in 
Burma were mission schools. 


Higher education was first initiated 
in Burma by the founding of Ran- 
goon College in 1885. This college, 
which from 1904 to 1920 was known 
as Government College, was affiliated 
with the University of Caleutta. A 
few years after the founding of Ran- 
good College a college sponsored by 
the American Baptist Mission was 
opened. These two colleges under the 
new names of University College and 
Judson College, respectively, formed 
the nucleus of the University of Ran- 
goon which was founded in 1920. 


Rangoon University comprised six 
colleges, five of them constituent col- 
leges and one an affiliated college. 
University College, Judson College 
and the Teachers’ Training College 
were located on the University Es- 
tate, a four hundred acre tract of 
land about five miles from the center 
of Rangoon. The buildings were thor- 
oughly modern and well designed and 
the campus most attractive. The Med- 
ical College established in 1930 was 
nearer the center of the city close to 
the Rangoon General Hospital which 
provided the medical students with 
ample clinical material. The one affil- 
iated college of the University was 
the Intermediate College, Mandalay. 

University and Judson Colleges 


gave courses leading to the bachelors 
degree in both arts and science. The 
curriculum in both colleges followed 
syllabi laid down by the University, 
Subjects taught include English, Bur- 
mese, Pali, history, philosophy, eeo- 
nomics, geography, mathematics, 
physies, chemistry and biology. Uni- 
versity College has a Law Depart- 
ment. It also had associated with it 
the Burma Oil Company’s College of 
Mining and Engineering. 

The college course was divided into 
two parts. The first two years con- 
stituted the intermediate course. Stu- 
dents were required to pass a univer- 
sity examination on the work of the 
intermediate course before undertak- 
ing the second part, known as the 
degree course. The degree course cov- 
ered two years in the case of students 
working for the pass degree and three 
years in the case of those studying for 
an honors degree. A second univer- 
sity examination had to be taken at 
the end of the degree course. Work 
leading to the master’s degree was al- 
so given in certain subjects. The hon- 
ors course not only involved a year 
more of study than the pass course 
but also required a higher standard of 
achievement. 

Rangoon University, including In- 
termediate College, Mandalay, had 
more than 2,000 students nearly a 
quarter of whom were women. In the 
first twenty years of its existence it 
conferred more than 2,500 degrees. 
There was an agricultural college in 
Mandalay. There were three govern- 
ment normal schools and four govern- 
ment aided teachers’ training schools 
under mission auspices. There were 
also a number of technical schools. 
These included the Government Tech- 
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nical Institute at Insein, the Survey 
School at Shwebo, the Saunder’s 
Weaving Institute at Aanarapura, the 
Government Lacquer School at Pa- 
gan, the Forestry School at Pyimma- 
na, the Public Health School in Ran- 


fessional and in all technical fields 
there was a scarcity of trained Bur- 
mans. 

The following table* summarizes 
the progress of primary education 
from 1900 to 1940: 








Pupils in Pupils in 
Recognized PerCent Unrecognized Per Cent ——Burmese Literacy—— 
Year Institutions Population Institutions Population Male Female Both 
1900 159,384 1.72 147,682 1.62 37.6 6.1 22.1 
1940 613,938 3.64 213,294 1.26 56.0 16.5 36.8 





goon and a Veterinary School at In- 
sein. There were also nurses’ training 
schools in connection with certain of 
the government and mission hospitals. 
The American Baptist Mission con- 
ducted a successful agricultural 
school at Pyimmana. 


ACHIEVEMENTS OF EDUCATION IN 
BurRMA 


As has already been pointed out 
European education was originally in- 
troduced into Burma with the altruis- 
tie notion of spreading enlightenment 
and the utilitarian object of provid- 
ing civil servants. In the latter objec- 
tive it has been entirely successful. 
Adequate numbers of men have been 
trained not only to fill the subordinate 
jobs of the Civil Service; but, also, 
more recently, as the indigenization of 
the administration has progressed, 
many of the higher posts as well. Of 
high school and college graduates, or 
near graduates, Burma has had a suf- 
ficiency and indeed in the decade pri- 
or to the Japanese occupation a super- 
fluity, a fact which in part accounted 
for the political unrest which mani- 
fested itself among the young intelli- 
gentsia of Rangoon in the thirties. 
Of Lawyers, too, Burma had enough 
and to spare, but in most of the pro- 


Despite the fact that these figures 
would seem to indicate substantial 
progress an official report made in 
1936 pointed out that of 1.6 million 
children of school age (6-11) only 0.4 
million attended recognized institu- 
tions while one million did not go to 
school at all. Of the 0.2 million stu- 
dents in recognized schools 75 per 
cent did not go beyond standard I 
and 87 per cent failed to complete 
standard IV which is regarded as a 
minimum for permanent literacy. 

It is Mr. Furnivall’s contention 
that the chief reason for the lack of 
greater progress in primary education 
has been the lack of demand for 
the type of instruction provided by 
the lay vernacular schools which he 
opines, ‘‘Taught the child neither a 
better way of life nor a better means 
of living.’’* 

One of the most frequently voiced 
strictures on Burmese education was 
that it was divorced from reality and 
out of touch with the life of the coun- 
try. The content of Burmese educa- 
tion once the primary stages were 
passed was largely foreign to Burma 
not merely in the sense that it was 
something imported and culturally 


8 Ibid., p. 56. 
4 Ibid., p. 58. 
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alien; but, what was worse, it had 
little relevance to conditions in Bur- 
ma. It was theoretical and literary 
rather than practical, and offered lit- 
tle that was of assistance in solving 
Burma’s problems or in aiding Bur- 
ma’s progress. Burma’s need for 
scholars and young men with liberal 
educations along European lines was 
strictly limited and by 1930 or there- 
abouts the saturation point had been 
passed. Despite the existence of the 
Engineering College in the University 
and a number of other technical 
schools of various types the number 
of Burmans who received any form of 
practical training was very small. One 
of the chief reasons for this was the 
deeply rooted preference of most 
young Burmans for government posts 
with attendant prestige, light work 
and relatively high salaries. 

From 1920 onward discipline which 
had previously been excellent in Bur- 
ma’s schools and colleges showed a 
marked deterioration and student 
strikes and walkouts became frequent. 
Political unrest and deteriorating eco- 
nomic conditions especially as regards 
the employment of high school and 
college graduates were important fac- 
tors in creating these conditions. 


EpucaTioN DuRING AND AFTER 
JAPANESE OCCUPATION 


The Japanese occupation of Burma 
which lasted from early in 1942 until 
the spring of 1945 had a very adverse 
effect on education in Burma. Ran- 
goon University closed a few days af- 
ter the bombing of Pear] Harbor. An 
attempt to reopen it was made by Dr. 
Ba Maw’s puppet government and 
the classes were held with a few hun- 
dred students attending, but little was 


accomplished due to lack of teachers 
and equipment and the generally un. 
settled condition of the country. Most 
of the mission and government aided 
schools had to close and Burma’s edn. 
cational system came to a virtual 
standstill during the three years of 
the occupation. 

Soon after the reoccupation of Ran. 
goon in late 1945 private schools be- 
gan to spring up and a considerable 
number were in operation by the end 
of the year; quite a few of them un. 
der the aegis of the Anti-Fascist Peo- 
ples Freedom League, a political or. 
ganization which came into existence 
during the occupation as an under- 
ground anti-Japanese movement. 

The British Army’s Civil Affairs 
Staff which was responsible for the 
administration of Burma from the 
time of its reoccupation until the ar- 
rival of the governor in October 1945 
opened emergency university classes 
and a pre-university school. Both 
were small and worked under great 
handicaps. 

It is the position of the British Gov- 
ernment that the form which Burma’s 
educational system is to take in the 
future is a matter for the people of 
Burma to decide for themselves since 
Burma is expected within a few years 
to become a self-governing dominion. 
In order, however, not to leave mat- 
ters in abeyance until that time, cer- 
tain short term plans for restoring 
Burma’s educational system have been 
drawn up and are being implemented. 
These plans aim at restoring the pre- 
war system with certain modifications. 
It is proposed to do away with the dis- 
tribution of English, Anglo-vernacu- 
lar and vernacular schools and replace 
the three by a single code. It is pro- 
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posed that as far as practicable Eng- 
lish and Burmese shall be regarded as 
subjects of equal importance. The 
University course is to be shortened 
to three years but an additional year 
is to be added to the high school 
course. Grants in aid are to be abol- 
ished but self-supported private 
schools will be recognized if they con- 
form to government standards. In 
general the aim of the changes is to 
increase government control and sim- 
plify administration. 


EDUCATIONAL PROBLEMS’ FACING 
BURMA 


The educational problems facing 
Burma are both numerous and diffi- 
cult. They include such thorny ques- 
tions as: What language should be 
the medium of instruction; the desir- 
ability of coordination; the place of 
the monastic schools in the education- 
al system as a whole; compulsory edu- 
cation; the improvement of prelimi- 
nary education ; the extension and im- 
provemeut of technical education ; and 
last but certainly not least the adap- 
tation of the educational system to 
the needs of the country. 

The use of English as the medium 
of advanced instruction has been op- 
posed by many Burmans who have in- 
sisted that the medium of instruction 
at all levels ought to be Burmese. No 
doubt the use of English as the medi- 
um of instruction adds to the difficul- 


ties of Burmese students. On the oth- 
er hand, to abandon its use would 
greatly lower the standards of instruc- 
tion and tend to cut off Burmans from 
Western science, technology and cul- 
ture. 

Coeducation was widely disap- 
proved of in prewar Burma, but it is 
likely that objection to it has already 
lessened and will continue to dimin- 
ish. 

The integration of the monastic 
schools into the educational system as 
a whole constitutes a serious problem. 
The monastic schools cannot be ig- 
nored, yet it is very difficult indeed to 
fit them into the government school 
system. 

Compulsory universal education for 
Burma at present appears as imprac- 
tical as it is desirable. How it is even- 
tually to be brought about is a prob- 
lem to tax the ingenuity of the Bur- 
mans. The improvement of primary 
and technical education are also by 
no means easy tasks. 

It is comparatively easy to see 
where the educational system of the 
past has failed to meet Burma’s needs, 
but it is much more difficult to devise 
something better. It is comparatively 
easy to see that education in Burma 
(1) ought to conserve what is valua- 
ble in Burmese culture, (2) fit the 
needs and conditions of the country, 
and (3) contribute to Burma’s prog- 
ress and development ; but how it is to 
achieve these ends is far from obvious. 
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EDUCATION IN DEPENDENT TERRITORIES IN AMERICA* 


Eric WILLIAMS 


A general survey of the provision 
for education in the Caribbean depen- 
dencies of Great Britain, the United 
States, the Netherlands and France 
has been presented above in three pa- 
pers. We shall first consider the im- 
portant issues raised by these writers, 
their attitude to these issues, and the 
social and political, as well as educa- 
tional, ideas which are either stated or 
implied in their presentation. 


I 


Mr. Hammond’s paper discusses the 
British West Indies. Mr. Hammond 
is an Englishman, who has had a long 
period of service as an educational 
administrator in various British West 
Indian islands. Since 1940, he has 
served as Educational Adviser on the 
staff of Development and Welfare in 
the British West Indies, a Colonial 
Office agency which was established as 
a result of the recommendations of 
the West India Royal Commission of 
1938. Mr. Hammond is thus typical 
of British official mentality. The chief 
ideas presented in his paper are as 
follows : 

(a) The future of the colonies de- 
pends upon the progress of the world 
towards genuine peace and security. 
‘‘In an insecure world, so long as 


*This evaluation is based on material 
drawn from a forthcoming book: Education 
in the British West Indies. 
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there are weaker and stronger peoples, 
colonies, outlying territories, spheres 
of influence or whatever they are 
called, will continue to exist, economic 
penetration will go on, and it will be 
most unfavorable to the dependent 
peoples (as British experience in the 
nineteenth century showed), when 
the penetrating force has no political 
responsibility for the results. To a 
thoughtful colonial citizen, contem- 
plating the situation of some of the 
independent republics, or that of Li- 
beria in contrast with the neighbor- 
ing colonial territories in West Af.- 
rica, independence may well seem 
somewhat bleak. He knows, for in- 
stance .. . that a small independent 
Caribbean Government could not con- 
trol a great company which is neces- 
sary to its export trade. ... He wants, 
none the less, an increasing control of 
the internal affairs of his country. ..”’ 

(b) Great Britain has followed a 
policy of ‘‘decolonizing’’ over a long 
period of time. The Dominions have 
full power of secession, which they 
can exercise if they wish. The new 
constitutions granted to Jamaica, 
Trinidad and British Guiana are re- 
cent examples of the process in opera- 
tion in the British West Indies 
‘‘Opinions may differ as to whether 
its speed might be accelerated, but the 
process itself is not in question.”’ 

(ec) This growth of autonomy 
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‘must influence educational develop- 
ment, both in demanding that it 
should encourage self-responsibility 
and in restricting the external finan- 
cial aid which the colonies can prop- 
erly be offered or accept. There is an 
inescapable connection between self- 
responsibility and self-support.’’ Mr. 
Hammond recurs to this, his favorite 
theme, again and again. Thus he says 
in another part of his paper: ‘‘A 
standing problem is to reconcile de- 
velopment with the preservation of 
that local financial responsibility, 
from which progress towards greater 
political self-responsibility cannot be 
divorced, and this is particularly felt 
in such spending departments as 
education.’’ Further on, he says: 
“| , the best citizens desire self- 
responsibility for their country and 
their people and if this desire is to be 
encouraged and enlarged an educa- 
tional system is to be avoided whose 
cost would make self-responsibility 
impossible.’’ Mr. Hammond’s paper 
ends, as it begins, on this note: 
‘*’.. colonies must not be saddled with 
services whose costs would perpetuate 
their dependence on the Mother 
Country... .”’ 

(d) In turn, this financial respon- 
sibility on the part of the public au- 
thority ‘‘must be kept in real contact’’ 
with the economic and social situation 
of the colonies. ‘‘It is a primary 
business of modern colonial govern- 
ment, not simply to provide services, 
but to encourage the development of 
opportunities and abilities for mutual 
service in gear with the developing 
resources, human and material, of the 
colony. An attempt to develop a 
service out of gear with this relation- 
ship is bound sooner or later to find 


itself in difficulties and to restrict its 
expansion both to all the people who 
need the service and as a source of 
employment for the people.’’ The 
British West Indian problem is the 
problem of low national income and a 
rapidly rising population. In Mr. 
Hammond’s opinion, two conclusions 
follow from this: 

(1) ... ‘‘the primary requirement 
of men and women is not a service of 
a particular Western or world stand- 
ard. It is that they should have the 
fullest opportunity to serve one an- 
other. This is their perpetual need, 
economically, socially and spiritually. 
... Except in techniques such as sur- 
gery, where the only legitimate aim is 
the best available skill, public serv- 
ices should not primarily be framed 
on the models of countries with 
greater resources, or with regard to 
so-called ‘standards’ of efficiency, 
which will in fact be out of date to- 
morrow.’’ 

According to Mr. Hammond, this 
has a direct bearing on the teaching 
services. ‘‘In practice, . .. compulsory 
education cannot be made effective 
over the greater part of the area part- 
ly on account of the shortage of 
school accommodation, but, more in- 
tractably, on account of the difficulty 
of providing sufficient teaching staff.’’ 
From the statistics, he presents the 
fact that the enrollment in elementary 
schools in the British West Indies 
amounts to approximately 70 per cent 
of the estimated population of school 
age. In 1941, the British West Indian 
governments spent approximately 
£641,000 on teachers’ salaries. ‘‘To 
have provided in that year sufficient 
teachers for all the children aged 5-15 
at the low average salary of £100 per 
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annum would have cost approximately 
£2,000,000.’’ Training of elementary 
school teachers in the British West 
Indies has in the past rested on the 
pupil teacher system. ‘‘ This is the an- 
cient method of vocational training by 
apprenticeship applied to teaching.’’ 
The system, however, is ‘‘open to 
much abuse,’’ its weakness lying in 
‘*the inadequacy of educational prep- 
aration and background.’’ It has been 
‘‘roundly condemned in many quar- 
ters with, however, nothing suggested 
in its place that will meet the contin- 
uing circumstances of rapidly rising 
child populations which are already 
beyond the resources of some colonies 
in teachers and finance.’’ Mr. Ham- 
mond’s proposal for meeting the sit- 
uation ‘‘realistically’’ is as follows: 
‘¢ _ . the first step is to improve the 
educational opportunities of pupil 
teachers by increasing their numbers 
to the point where they spend half 
the working day in charge of children 

and at least half the day in their own 

studies, these being supervised by 

teachers trained for the purpose. . .”’ 
The best of them then receive three 

years of full-time secondary educa- 

tion, after which both groups will 

serve two ycars’ apprenticeship under 

experienced teachers in junior and 

senior elementary schools. ‘‘ After 

this their apprenticeship is over and 

they may be certificated as teachers, 

but they will still be no more than 

young craftsmen and craftswomen, 

not professionals. ’’ 

(2) ‘‘Colonial Governments have to 
be chary of accepting new commit- 
ments when they are not able fully to 
meet their existing ones under their 
existing laws and they must seek to 
devolve upon individuals and local 


groups the social services of their ex. 
panding populations.’’ Thus, Mr. 
Hammond, in discussing the need for 
organized adult education in the Brit. 
ish West Indies, gives the impression 
that this should be devolved upon in. 
dividuals and local groups. Not only 
does he make specific reference to the 
activities of Jamaica Welfare Limited, 
a voluntary agency, in this field, but 
he also says: ‘‘In a non-authoritarian 
conception of education . . . it is essen- 
tially an activity for non-official agen- 
cies.’’ The education service will be 
“*eoncerned chiefly with its tools, e.g., 
in providing evening classes and pan- 
els of teachers for employment by 
local organizations.’’ 

(e) The dual control of education 
by Church and State, characteristic of 
the British West Indies, is largely a 
result of the inability of the State to 
take over all the school buildings 
owned by the Church, Dualism, how- 
ever, is not to be rejected because it 
gives rise to administrative inconve- 
nience or dilapidated school buildings. 
Mr. Hammond approvingly quotes 
Mr. Churchill in justification of his 
argument that ‘‘the continued par- 
ticipation of the churches in publicly 
provided education is believed to be 
the best safeguard for the inculcation 
of morality on a basis of religion, at 
a time when both are threatened by 
many enemies.’’ 

(f) Mr. Hammond says that the 
main objectives of West Indian agri- 
cultural policy, as officially defined, 
are educational objectives also: “‘. . . 
the true foundations for the secure 
upbringing of the young lie in the 
conservation of the soil by which the 
people live and the conservation of the 
people themselves by a stable home 
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and family economy, self-supporting 
by self subsistence and internal ex- 
change at least so far as to be secure 
against changes in export markets. It 
is to be noted, however, that such an 
economy does not lend itself to in- 
creased returns from taxation, whether 
direct or indirect, in order to pay for 
education.’? He discusses the reor- 
ganization of the existing elementary 
school system into junior schools for 
ages 6-12, and senior schools for ages 
12-16. The senior schools will have 
‘‘a strong infusion of practical stud- 
ies, handieraft, housecraft. and hus- 
bandry .. . wherever possible.’’ The 
work of these schools, of secondary 
standard, ‘‘ would be adaptable to the 
needs of the populations they serve, 
and for the bulk of the country popu- 
lations they would have strong rural 
and agricultural interests.’’? Mr. Ham- 
mond adds: ‘‘The establishment of ru- 
ral central schools is also planned, in 
connection with which a mixed farm 
is to be provided in whose operations 
the older children will take part, and 
which will be a demonstration and a 
source of improved stock and planting 
material for the people of the district. 
The Farm Manager and his colleagues 
on the domestic side will organize 
school garden work, small stock keep- 
ing and occupational club work in 
the district.’’ 

(g) Secondary education in the 
British West Indies has been modelled 
on secondary education in the United 
Kingdom. The schools have main- 
tained their academic standards by 
taking the external examinations of 
English universities, intended as ma- 
trieulation examinations for univer- 
sity entrants. Local interests have 
thereby been neglected, and ‘‘the edu- 


cation of the great majority of pupils 
who will not go to a university has 
been tied to the chariot of the small 
number of those who will.’’ The need 
for change has been recognized, espe- 
cially in Jamaica. A report on that 
island has recently been issued by a 
local committeee headed by Dr. I. L. 
Kandel of Teachers College, ‘‘which 
is likely to be of influence in West In- 
dian education for a long time to 
come.’’ The main themes of the report 
are the integration of the whole sys- 
tem within itself and with the needs 
of the people. In the meantime, the 
most urgent problem is the improve- 
ment of the quality of secondary edu- 
cation. According to Mr. Hammond, 
this requires the highest obtainable 
standards of teaching and payment at 
market rates; ‘‘hence, resources be- 
ing limited, a limitation of the num- 
bers of pupils and their selection by 
merit irrespective of the ability of 
their parents to pay fees.’’ However, 
‘‘there is another demand from con- 
siderable sections of the population 
not less to be encouraged for some- 
thing better for their children than 
can be afforded by the country as a 
whole, for which they are willing to 
pay a fee. The democratic answer to 
this need is a school financed from 
publie funds to the same extent as the 
publie school, and further financed to 
the extent of the fees which the par- 
ents pay and which a parents’ com- 
mittee may fix,’’ 

(h) Mr. Hammond agrees with the 
official proposals made for the pro- 
posed West Indian University, that is, 
a university college preparing its 
students for the degrees of the Uni- 
versity of London. He justifies this 
as follows: ‘‘There is, in British prac- 
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tice, nothing corresponding to the 
university which, though granting de- 
grees, is not recognized by all uni- 
versity teachers or by the competent 
body in the country concerned. The 
right to grant degrees is carefully 
protected, and a university charter is 
not granted to an institution which 
has not established university stand- 
ards of teaching, research and other 
essentials of university work. The 
alternative to affiliation to an estab- 
lished university is an independent 
institution struggling for recognition, 
with the disadvantage which lack of 
recognition would entail, of not being 
able to attract good university teach- 
ers, The concomitant dangers of at- 
tachment to a university and its ex- 
aminations removed from West In- 
dian needs and conditions are now 
well recognized, and in any case the 
West Indies are articulate enough not 
to allow them to be forgotten.’’ 


II 

Where Mr. Hammond represents 
British official mentality, Dr. Blauch 
represents American, His paper is 
more factual and more objective than 
Mr. Hammond’s. It contains, how- 
ever, certain basic and underlying 
ideas. To facilitate comparisons, we 
shall consider only his treatment of 
Puerto Rico, the Virgin Islands and 
the Canal Zone, omitting Alaska and 
the Asiatic territories. 

(a) To Dr. Blauch these are ‘‘ter- 
ritories and outlying possessions,’’ 
‘*extensive interests.’’ In official and 
diplomatic language, the United 
States is not a ‘‘colonial’’ power. 
Therefore, the problem that Mr. Ham- 
mond is compelled to engage is sim- 


ply ignored by Dr. Blauch. 


(b) According to Dr. Blaueb, 
“*Congress has left education policies 
in these areas largely to the people of 
the areas and to administrative off. 
cials.’? However, the Commissioner 
of Education in Puerto Rico igs one of 
several officials appointed by the Pres. 
ident of the United States, by and 
with the advice and consent of the 
Senate. He is a very powerful off. 
cial, on whose policies, as Dr. Blauch 
states, the people of Puerto Rico have 
only one definite check, ‘‘the power 
of the Insular legislature to appro. 
priate funds for the public school sys. 
tem.’’ The superintendents of eduea- 
tion in St. Thomas and St. Croix are 
appointed by the Secretary of the In- 
terior and serve at his pleasure. The 
schools in the Canal Zone are in 
charge of a superintendent appointed 
by the Governor, who, in turn, is ap- 
pointed by the President of the United 
States. 

(c) Dr. Blauch regards as axiomatic 
the American conception of the rela- 
tionship of government to human 
welfare. He says: ‘‘In all the outly- 
ing areas education, through a sys- 
tem of public schools, is a significant 
feature of the program for promoting 
the happiness and prosperity of the 
residents.’’ With this philosophy he 
shows how, in various ways, Puerto 
Rico is not living up to this concep- 
tion. 

(1) During 1944-1945 only two- 
thirds of the children 6-12, and slight- 
ly more than one-half of the total 
school population, 6-18, attended any 
public or private school. The great 
majority of the pupils attend part- 
time only. ‘‘This low record of at- 
tendance is due to the fact that there 
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are not sufficient schools to accommo- 
date the children.’’ 

(2) During 1944-1945, slightly 
more than half of the public school 
teachers were normal school or col- 
lege graduates. ‘*This low standard 
is partly due to wartime conditions.”’ 

(3) In the school system, the In- 
sular government pays salaries and 
furnishes textbooks, while the mu- 
nicipalities are responsible for the 
buildings and equipment. ‘‘ This finan- 
cial arrangement results in great in- 
equalities of provision for education 
among the municipalities ...’’ Mu- 
nicipal responsibility for buildings 
further results in a ‘‘lack of satisfac- 
tory facilities’? which constitute ‘‘one 
of the most pressing needs of the pub- 
lie school system. ’’ 

(4) In 1943-1944 Puerto Rico spent 
one-tenth of its total tax collections on 
elementary education, as compared 
with more than one-third in 1929- 
1930 and three-tenths in 1939-1940. 

(5) With respect to enrollment, 
value of school property per pupil 
enrolled, the relation between appro- 
priations for education and total tax 
collections, the holding power of the 
school system, Puerto Rico is in a dis- 
advantageous position compared with 
the poorest states of the United States 
and the territories of Alaska and 
Hawaii. 

(6) The rural child is discriminated 
against in favor of the urban child. 
Dr. Blauch quotes the Commissioner 
of Education to the effect that ‘‘there 
is not a single municipality which 
offers equal educational opportuni- 
ties in more than one-half of its rural 
sections and . . . in 15 of the 77 mu- 
nicipalities there is no rural junior 


high schoo] at all. The full 12 grades 


of school are offered only in urban 
areas.’’ Enrollment statistics present- 
ed by Dr. Blauch show that, on the 
elementary level, the proportion of 
rural enrollment to urban is 3:2, 
whereas, on the junior high school 
level, the proportion is 1:3. To make 
the rural situation worse, 78 per cent 
of the rural children enrolled attend 
school part of the day only, as com- 
pared with 44 per cent of the urban 
children. 

Dr. Blauch coneludes by quoting 
from the 1943-1944 report of the Com- 
missioner of Education: ‘‘. . . the 
Puerto Rican school system is failing 
to provide sufficient educational op- 
portunity for its potential citizens.’’ 

(d) In recent years an attempt has 
been made to relate the work of the 
rural school more closely to problems 
of living and to the work of the com- 
munity. This is the second unit school, 
with grades above third. As Dr. 
Blauch writes: ‘‘Emphasis is placed 
on practical arts of various types, and 
the schools provide services for the 
adults and youth out of school as well 
as for day pupils. These schools, of 
which there were 141 in 1944-45, have 
proved very successful.”’ 

(e) Vocational edueation, in agri- 
culture, trades and industries, home 
economies, and distributive oceupa- 
tions, is provided in cooperation with 
the Federal Government. 

(f) Senior high school enrollment 
amounts to 5 per cent of the total pub- 
lie school enrollment, and junior high 
school enrollment to 15 per cent. 

(¢) Schools for adult education and 
extension work are carried on in lo- 
calities ‘‘ where there is a felt need for 
them.’’? They include evening high 
schools, elementary schools for eighth 
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grade students, schools for illiterates, 
and schools for teaching English. 

(h) The School of the Air provides 
day broadcasts for the public schools 
and evening broadeasts for adult edu- 
cation and the general public. 

(i) ‘‘The teaching of English con- 
tinues to be one of the difficult prob- 
lems of the public schools, despite the 
earnest efforts that have been exerted 
in this direction. The recent lack of 
experienced teachers has been a severe 
handicap.’’ 

(j) The University of Puerto Rico, 
with a normal enrollment of over 
4,000, received 70 per cent of its in- 
come from the Insular government, 16 
per cent from the Federal govern- 
ment, and somewhat less than 9 per 
cent from tuition fees. 

(k) The educational system of the 
Canal Zone is based on a rigid segre- 
gation of the races. Dr. Blauch’s sta- 
tistics show that, whereas there are 
more Negro children than white in 
the public schools, the expenditure on 
white schools is nearly three times the 
expenditure on Negro schools. Ex- 
penditure per pupil is $160.21 in 
white schools, $51.59 in Negro schools. 
Senior high school education is for 
whites only. 

(1) Education in Puerto Rico is 
financed entirely by the Insular gov- 
ernment, with the exception of a small 
Federal contribution for vocational 
education, the Federal contribution to 
the University mentioned above, and 
Federal funds for the school lunch 
program in Puerto Rico which amount 
to approximately half the cost of the 
program. Education in the Virgin 
Islands is financed by appropriations 
by the municipal councils of the Is- 
lands, but the superintendents of edu- 


cation are paid from funds appro- 
priated by Congress. In the Canal 
Zone, however, the entire financial 
support of the public elementary and 
secondary schools below the junior 
college is from appropriations made 
by Congress. 


III 


The third of the specialists, Dr, 
Einaar of Surinam, is concerned less 
with the details of the educational 
system than with its framework. 
Whereas Mr. Hammond represents 
British official mentality, and Dr. 
Blauch American, Dr. Einaar’s per. 
spective is that of the demoeratie co- 
lonial movement. Whilst his paper on 
the Netherlands and French terri- 
tories is very weak from the stand- 
point of educational statistics — an 
unfortunate omission which is, no 
doubt, to be explained by the inacees- 
sibility in the United States of such 
statistics as do exist — Dr. Einaar’s 
basic ideas stand out boldly. 

(a) Of Surinam Dr. Einaar writes: 
‘‘In the cultural development of all 
groups, the Colonial Government 
seems to have one intention, namely, 
to make second-class Netherlanders of 
them. We believe this type of educa- 
tion to be one-sided and incapable of 
subserving the status of responsible 
living. Such an education is not suffi- 
ciently democratic to accomplish a 
condition of self-government of Suri- 
nam... the introduction of the edu- 
cational system of the mother country 
in Surinam cannot achieve its most 
liberal objectives while the people of 
this territory are different from those 
of the Netherlands. It is not to the 
benefit of the natives of Surinam to 
give them too nationalistic (pro- 
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Netherlands) an education, to alienate 
them from their own hemisphere. The 
education of the people of this depen- 
dent area ought to be in accordance 
with their own environmental temper 
and needs.’’ Dr. Einaar specifically 
cites the need of ‘‘a better educational 
system to improve the attitude of the 
population concerning health condi- 
tions .. . in order to make their pro- 
duetivity more efficient.’’ His con- 
clusion is that ‘‘the educational sys- 
tem has to be revised so that it can 
contribute to a cultural and political 
unity. ’” 

(b) In contrast to Surinam, Cura- 
cao has wiped out illiteracy, and Dr. 
Einaar stresses that children of all 
races attend the same schools. He 
praises the oil companies for spon- 
soring the education of their em- 
ployees and families, providing an ex- 
cellent staff of teachers for elemen- 
tary, junior high and _ vocational 
schools. He concludes : ‘‘ Thus through 
education the population has been 
made ready for self-government. In 
promoting education for the advance- 
ment of the natives of this dependent 
area, the Netherlands Government 
clearly demonstrates its awareness of 
the basic desires of these people. 
Through a policy of liberal education 
the Netherlands Government is mak- 
ing available to the natives of Cura- 
cao a thorough training for demo- 
eratie self-government.”’ 

(ec) Of the French West Indies Dr. 
Einaar writes as follows: ‘‘ Just as in 
France, elementary schools have a 
curriculum planned to prepare the 
youth for the obtaining of the Pri- 
mary Certificate ... , without which 
no one can be appointed to the lowest 
jobs in the French Civil Service. The 


secondary schools prepare students 
for the Baccalaureate, the initial step 
towards a professional education. The 
French Government gives partial sub- 
sidies for vocational training schools 
and law schools and offers competitive 
scholarships for higher education at 
French colleges and universities in 
France, Through this system the 
French Government succeeds in cre- 
ating a group of leaders who are will- 
ing to cooperate with the Mother 
Country in keeping the lower class 
contentedly within the sphere of 
French nationalistic philosophy. These 
leaders usually support France in 
minimizing the history of their own 
people, instead of helping them to 
harmonize the new traditions inter- 
woven through acculturation with the 
history of their indigenous develop- 
ment. The French Government has 
never tried to educate the people of 
Yuadeloupe and Martinique in such 
a way that they might take over in- 
dependently the government of these 
territories. The French system, 
though relatively liberal, in its policy 
of assimilation has always acted pa- 
tronizingly, taking care of the little 
brother.”’ 

(d) Dr. Ejinaar’s general conclu- 
sion is that ‘‘these governments tend 
to emphasize their own cultural pat- 
tern in the dependent areas but not 
their social-economic life in order to 
assure absence of reactions breeding 
for nationalistic movements toward 
independenee.’’ His own feeling on 
the subject is expressed in these 
words: ‘‘To those who have faith in 
enlightened colonial government we 
should like to say that as a colonial 
historian and an anthropologist we 
consider any attempt to alienate the 
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natives from their own traditions de- 
structive and undemocratie.’’ 


TV 


It will be useful to summarize the 
chief points of agreement and differ- 
ence that emerge from a consideration 
of the three papers. 

The chief similarities are as follows: 

(a) The educational system is an 
adaptation of the metropolitan sys- 
tem and is not related to the basic 
needs of the community. 

(b) Educational facilities are in- 
adequate, whether it be enrollment, 
school buildings, or the training of 
teachers. ' 

(c) Rural education, vocational 
education and adult education receive 
only cursory attention where they are 
not totally neglected. 


The chief differences are as follows: 


(a) Whereas the frame of reference 
of Mr. Hammond and Dr. Blauch is 
the existing colonial system, Dr. 
Einaar’s is colonial self-government. 
Mr. Hammond stands reverently out- 
side the arcana imperii, Dr. Blauch 
turns his head the other way, Dr. 
Hinaar tears the veil apart and walks 
boldly inside. 

(b) Mr. Hammond exemplifies the 
European tradition of education, aris- 
tocratic, exclusive, and is concerned 
above all with showing why more 
money cannot be spent on education, 
no matter how bad present conditions 
are. Dr. Blauch typifies the American 
tradition, and is concerned above all 
with showing how little money is real- 
ly spent on education and how bad 
present conditions are. Dr. Einaar 
personifies the democratic colonial tra- 
dition, which looks to education as 
one of the chief means of improving 


social conditions; by implication, his 
concern is not with what the colonies 
can afford to do but with what the 
colonies can afford not to do. This 
difference is seen most clearly, per. 
haps, in the attitude of the three 
writers to university education. 





It is immediately obvious that the 
central point of dispute is the colo 
nial system. Granted that education 
is the transmission of the cultural 
heritage, the crucial question is the 
question posed by Mr. Sol Tax, in his 
paper in Part 1: ‘‘ Whose cultural 
heritage is to be transmitted?’’ The 
democratic colonial movement gives 
an unequivocal answer: the emphasis 
today must be placed upon the crea- 
tion, or at any rate, the beginning of 
an independent cultural movement in 
the dependent areas. The time has 
come when education in the depen- 
dent territories must cease to serve 
the needs of the local intelligentsia 
and the imperialist power. This dis- 
tortion of colonial education is not a 
caleulated or Machiavellian design, 
but the result of an historical process 
—the relationship between the colo- 
nies and the metropolitan country and 
the social relationships within the col- 
onies themselves. If there is to be a 
new type of education, therefore, it 
must be based on different economic, 
social and political concepts, The com- 
plete fruition of the reforms needed 
is unattainable under the old colonial 
system. This does not mean, however. 
that, until that time, the educational 
system cannot pioneer along the lines 
which the objective economic move- 
ment has already clearly traced. 

That seems to be the mistake of Mr. 
Hammond and also of Dr. Blaucb. 
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They both accept— Mr. Hammond 
more openly than his American col- 
league—the view that the function of 
the West Indian educational system is 
still the transmission of the metro- 
politan heritage. That heritage, with 
all its defects, has been evolved nat- 
urally by the British, French, Dutch 
and American peoples, and is, there- 
fore, related to the economic and so- 
cial conditions in those countries. 
When such a system was transplanted 
to the West Indies, it had most of the 
disadvantages and very few of the vir- 
tues. As José Marti, the distinguished 
Cuban scholar, put it several years 
ago, the head of a giant was placed on 
the body of an ant, and every day, 
with the system of purely literary 
education imparted, the head was in- 
creased and the body decreased. Thus, 
what had been an evil in Europe be- 
came a catastrophe in the Caribbean. 
To say that the European system was 
transferred to the West Indies is, in 
fact, to say all that is necessary. 

It is not that Mr. Hammond or Dr. 
Blauch differ from the democratic 
colonial movement in wishing to im- 
prove the system of education. The 
difference is one of perspective, and 
however sincere and _ well-meaning 
they may be, their perspective is lim- 
ited by their major premise—articu- 
late in the case of Mr. Hammond, in- 
articulate in the case of Dr. Blauch— 
the preservation of the colonial rela- 
tionship. They work and plan with- 
in the colonial framework, whereas the 
democratic colonial movement chal- 
lenges that framework. 

Mr. Hammond, for example, thinks 
that Liberia is worse off than the co- 
lonial areas, that British imperialism 
is every day getting better and better, 


and that a small Caribbean govern- 
ment will be impotent to cope with a 
powerful company which dominates 
its export trade. Puerto Rico is try- 
ing to do precisely this, by limiting 
the land holdings which a corporation 
or partnership may own. Cuba is ex- 
perimenting along similar lines. Sev- 
eral Latin American republics have 
adopted other expedients, such as re- 
quiring that a certain percentage of 
the jobs and wages bill in enterprises 
dominated by foreign capital should 
go to nationals. Mexico has even gone 
to the extreme—complete expropria- 
tion. Mr. Hammond’s outlook is domi- 
nated by his acceptance of the im- 
perial relationship and his necessity 
to rationalize that relationship. Mr. 
Sol Tax, in his turn, produces a dif- 
ferent rationalization : that the ruling 
class in an independent territory often 
uses its power with less regard for the 
masses of native peoples than does the 
governing class of an imperial nation. 
This argument misses the entire point 
and opens the road to the most reac- 
tionary arguments. It does not ad- 
vance the dependent peoples one inch 
toward the solution of their problems. 

This difference in perspective be- 
tween the official mentality and the 
democratic colonial movement may be 
illustrated in several ways. 

(a) The crux of the educational 
problem in these overwhelmingly ag- 
ricultural territories is rural educa- 
tion. 

The rural school in the West In- 
dies is, like the urban school, domi- 
nated by a literary and mathematical 
bias, which represents an attempt to 
adapt the traditions of European edu- 
cation to the rural environment of 
tropical dependencies. The first great 
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need of the West Indian colonies is 
that agricultural education should 
dominate the rural curriculum. Whilst 
the 3-R’s must remain the basis of 
edueation, through agriculture, the 
living reality in the experience of the 
West Indian child, they should be in- 
tegrated with community activities 
and cease to be, what they are today, 
a purely functional skill and a formal 
school exercise. The second great need 
is that the rural high school should be 
the basic institution of secondary edu- 
cation for the future. As the Survey 
Commission of Teachers College re- 
ported on the Philippines twenty 
vears ago: ‘‘From the rural high 
school in each community should flow 
a continuous stream of young men and 
women equipped with a technique to 
make the soil more productive and 
imbued with a zeal to face the tasks 
of the common life and to make sig- 
nifieant the activities of ordinary men. 
... The great object, of the rural high 
school should be to serve as a social 
and educational center for the devel- 
opment of the potentialities resident 
in the rural culture and rural popu- 
lation. All other aims should be sub- 
ordinated to this one.”’ 

It must be emphasized that these 
reforms are not to be construed as an 
argument for vocational education in 
the conventional, narrow sense of the 
phrase, or for making West Indian 
children more efficient agricultural 
laborers. What they signify is an 
education based on the elements of 
political economy, biology, zoology, 
chemistry and botany, using a famil- 
iar medium, agriculture. 

This is the basic problem of the de- 
pendent areas. Yet it is barely touched 
by Mr. Hammond and Dr. Blauch. 


True, Mr. Hammond states that rural 
high schools are ‘‘under considers. 
tion’’ in more than one British colony, 
and they will have ‘‘strong rural and 
agricultural interests.’’ There ig a 
vocational flavor about this, and Mr. 
Hammond obviously regards these 
schools as mere appendages to the ex- 
isting system of urban and literary: 
education. Dr. Blauch, in his turn, 
deals statistically with the inequality 
of opportunity in the rural areas and 
discusses the second unit schools. But 
he, like Mr. Hammond, clearly does 
not look upon the question as funda- 
mental to the future of these basically 
agricultural regions, and he says 
nothing at all about the fact that there 
are only 141 second unit schools in 
Puerto Rico. Implicit in the inade- 
quate treatment of this subject by Dr. 
Blauch and Mr. Hammond is their ae- 
ceptance of the colonial tradition of 
education which is an adaptation of 
the metropolitan system and is de- 
signed for the urban intelligentsia. 

Compare the prominence given by 
Dr. Einaar to the réle of education in 
improving health conditions. Dr. 
Einaar is preoccupied with the base of 
the pyramid, Mr. Hammond and Dr. 
Blauch with its apex. 

(b) Both Mr. Hammond and Dr. 
Blauch tacitly accept the existing cur- 
riculum. 

The curriculum in West Indian 
schools is based very largely on for- 
eign materials that have no relation 
to the daily lives of the pupils or to 
their environment. Its most striking 
characteristic is that it does not ex- 
press the life of the West Indian com- 
munity. This is the inevitable result 
of the orientation of colonial educa- 
tion towards the transmission of the 
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cultural heritage of the imperialist 
power. 

Mr. Hammond says that secondary 
education in the British West Indies 
has been ‘‘tied to the chariot of the 
small number’’ of those pupils who 
will go to a university. But he does 
not go to the root of the problem, does 
not seem to understand its origin, nor 
does he draw its full implications. The 
secondary schools take the external 
examinations of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge. These examinations automati- 
cally determine the curriculum. Mr. 
Hammond justifies the system on the 
ground that it maintains academic 
standards, that the examinations are 
“demanded by those who look with 
suspicion on anything which might 
fall short of European standards,’’ 
and that ‘‘some of the schools, like 
many life-long prisoners, have an af- 
fection for their chains.’’ He states, 
in passing, that these examinations 
“‘have tended to focus school achieve- 
ment too little upon local interests,’’ 
and refers with approval to the main 
themes of the Kandel report on Ja- 
maica, ‘‘the integration of the whole 
system within itself and with the 
needs of the people.’’ But it is of the 
utmost significance that nowhere does 
Mr. Hammond even question the ex- 
isting curriculum, and that he re- 
frains from mentioning one of the 
prominent recommendations of the 
Kandel report, the abolition of exter- 
nal examinations. This step is abso- 
lutely necessary if the curriculum is 
to give priority to community needs. 
I think it is legitimate to conclude 
that Mr. Hammond does not draw this 
implication because he is governed too 
much by the present social and eco- 
nomic climate and the whole economic 


structure of the contemporary British 
West Indies. He takes them for grant- 
ed, and works entirely within that 
framework. Thus it is that he is con- 
tent with stating the symptoms of the 
disease, but seems unable or unwilling 
to make a thorough diagnosis and 
recommend a radical correction. 

In fact, Mr. Hammond’s conception 
of the proposed British West Indian 
University will only aggravate the 
condition of his patient. The external 
examinations of London University 
will dominate the University and de- 
termine its curriculum, as the externa! 
examinations of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge now dominate the secondary 
schools and determine their curricu- 
lum. Instead of the university mak- 
ing it its mission to correct the distor- 
tion, the tradition will be reinforced, 
and the university will become a pale 
imitation of a British university, as 
the secondary schools are pale imita- 
tions of British schools. Mr. Ham- 
mond admits the dangers of external 
examinations, but all that he says is 
that the West Indies are articulate 
enough not to allow them to be for- 
gotten. Again his limitations are evi- 
dent. He thinks only of the best pos- 
sible system within a given frame- 
work. He justifies affiliation, with all 
that it will mean, on the ground that. 
otherwise, the university will have to 
struggle for recognition and a com- 
petent staff. Thereby he automati- 
cally prejudges the issue and admits 
that he does not expect to be able to 
get a competent staff. He refers else- 
where to the progress made in self- 
government in recent years as one ex- 
ample of the British ‘‘decolonizing’”’ 
trend. If the West Indies are to be 
self-governing, what better place to 
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start the process can we find than the 
university? If we cannot start there, 
then where can we start? Mr. Ham- 
mond is unable to see this because he 
is governed throughout by his predis- 
position in favor of the cultural influ- 
ence of Britain, as well as by the Eu- 
ropean tradition of education, with 
its strong prejudices in favor of aris- 
tocratic education and its consequent 
jealous preservation of the privilege 
of conferring university degrees. 

Dr. Blauch’s attitude to the cur- 
riculum is seen in his oblique refer- 
ence to the teaching of English in 
Puerto Rico. He would have us believe 
that the problem is solely one of ex- 
perienced teachers. He says nothing 
whatsoever about the nationalistic 
struggle to make Spanish the lan- 
guage of instruction, or of former 
Governor Tugwell’s veto of a bill to 
this effect sponsored by the Popular 
Democratic Party of Mufoz Marin, 
which was overwhelmingly returned 
to the legislature two years ago. 
Above all, he omits to state that the 
policy of bilingualism in Puerto Rico 
has been a hopeless failure. A Puerto 
Rican scholar, Dr. Cebollero, has writ- 
ten a recent book in which he shows 
that, as a result of standard English 
tests given by him to Puerto Rican 
school children, the attainments of 
Puerto Rican children in the reading 
of English fall far below those of 
comparable grades and ages in the 
United States. Dr. Cebollero is quick 
to point out that these results prove 
not that Puerto Rican children have 
less native ability than children on the 
mainland —the only proof of this 
would be a comparison of the attain- 
ments of mainland children in Eng- 
ish with those of Puerto Rican chil- 


dren in Spanish—but that the results 
obtained from the policy of teaching 
English in Puerto Rico have been in. 
significant, compared with the cost in 
terms of time, money, sacrifice of the 
best interests of the children, and 
omission of other educational possi- 
bilities. 

Dr. Blauch ignores these considera. 
tions because he implicitly accepts the 
United States policy, enunciated by 
the late President Roosevelt that ‘‘the 
coming generation of American eiti- 
zens in Puerto Rico grow up with 
eomplete facility in the English 
tongue.’’ He thus finds himself up 
against the difficulty of reconciling 
what he calls the American policy of 
local control of education with presi- 
dential appointment of the Commis- 
sioner of Education in Puerto Rico. 
He solves the difficulty by simply 
ignoring it. 

Dr. Einaar, on the other hand, 
states unambiguously of his own ter- 
ritory : ‘‘The education of the people 
of this dependent area ought to be in 
accordance with their own environ- 
mental temper and needs.’’ 

Mr. Hammond and Dr. Blauch are 
incapable of seeing that the attempt 
to continue the transmission of the 
metropolitan heritage will increasing- 
ly meet with the opposition of the 
democratic colonial movement. 

(c) On yet another vital issue, vo- 
cational education, Mr. Hammond and 
Dr. Blauch function within the ex- 
isting framework. 

Vocational education in the West 
Indies has been neglected in the past, 
partly as another consequence of the 
adaptation of the urban intelligentsia 


to the metropolitan system, partly be- 
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cause of the degradation of manual 
labor through its association with 
chattel slavery and the low remunera- 
tion it has received since emancipa- 
tion. 

To Mr. Hammond, vocational edu- 
cation is a question of supply and 
demand: ‘‘the supply of craftsmen 
must be strictly adjusted to the de- 
mand and neither numbers nor sub- 
sequent earning power justify the 
high overhead costs of technical 
schools.’? He says that the projected 
senior schools in the British West 
Indies, for children aged 12-15, will 
have a strong infusion of practical 
studies ‘‘wherever possible.’’ Dr. 
Blauch, in turn, simply states that the 
enrollment in vocational education in 
1944-45 in Puerto Rico was 20,950. 

It is obvious that they cannot rise 
above the narrow conception of tech- 
nical training for special jobs needed 
for the repair of what the Dutch call 
the ‘western superstructure.’’ Their 
horizon is limited to what a British 
writer has said of the tropical Far 
Kast: ‘‘education, or rather instrue- 
tion, is not preparation for the busi- 
ness of life, but preparation for a life 
of business.’’ A Survey Commission 
of Teachers College recommended to 
Puerto Rico twenty years ago that the 
products of the academic high schools 
should be turned into industrial, agri- 
cultural and commercial lines, which 
are of immediate value to the com- 
munity as a whole as well as advan- 
tageous to the individual. Mr. Ham- 
mond and Dr. Blauch are incapable 
of thinking in these terms, because 
they accept the existing economic and 
social structure of the West Indies 
and their relation to the metropolitan 
countries, They are governed—though, 


of course, they do not say so—by the 
West Indian social milieu in which 
the plantation system dominated by 
absentee capital restricts the available 
arable land, the colonial connection 
obstructs the development of secon- 
dary industries, and commercial em- 
ployment is determined by the race of 
the applicant rather than by his 
merits. 

I am not proposing a discussion of 
education for a new social regime in 
the West Indies. That would, ob- 
viously, be utopian and unrealistic. 
But the blueprint, the chart, the pro- 
posals must, in themselves, be gov- 
erned by the idea that the West Indies 
are in process of change—of change 
long overdue—and the educational 
proposals of today must boldly take 
this into consideration. Mr. Ham- 
mond and Dr. Blauch are permeated 
by the idea that the school must swim 
with the social current. They cannot 
understand that it is sometimes its 
business to change the direction of 
that current. 

(d) Mr. Hammond subtly gives the 
impression that British West Indian 
revenues have reached saturation 
point and are fixed for all time. By 
implication, therefore, he accepts the 
existing tax structure. From this he 
draws certain conclusions, which may 
be summarized as follows: (1) don’t 
aim at Western standards; (2) make 
the best of a bad system; (3) the gov- 
ernment must delegate certain social 
services; (4) don’t ask for subsidies, 
which are incompatible with self- 
government. 

Let us first consider the British 
West Indian educational system as it 
is today, and compare it not with 
‘Western standards’’ but with stand- 
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ards in Puerto Rico and the Virgin 
Islands of the United States. 

The British West Indian expendi- 
ture on education in 1944, from the 
statistics presented by Mr. Hammond, 
amounted to £1,355,341, or $5,461,024 
in United States currency. The ex- 
penditure in Puerto Rico was $13,- 
931,412. Thus the British West Indies, 
with a population approximately one 
half larger than that of Puerto Rico 
(2,900,000 as against 2,000,000, ap- 
proximately), spend less than half of 
what Puerto Rico spends on publie 
education (excluding expenditure on 
school lunches and the University). 
St. Thomas, with a population of 
11,000, spent $225,133 on education in 
1944-45 ; British Guiana, with a popu- 
lation of 366,085—more than thirty 
times as large —, spent $204,574 in 
1944, one-tenth less than St. Thomas. 
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One who is unfamiliar with the 
West Indian colonies might be tempt- 
ed to attribute this disparity to dif. 
ferences in insular wealth. This must 
not be exaggerated. Trinidad, with its 
mineral resources, is far wealthier 
than Puerto Rico. The Virgin Islands 
of the United States are not wealthier 
than British Guiana. The conclusion 
is inescapable that the British West 
Indian inferiority to the United States 
colonies is an effect of the more aris. 
tocratic British tradition in the Brit- 
ish territories.* 

Mr. Hammond’s insistence on the 
limited resources of the British West 
Indies calls for an examination of 
those resources. The following table 
shows the comparative rates of income 
tax, for the year 1944, in Great Brit- 
ain and select British West Indian 
colonies : 





Freat British British 

Income Jamaiea Britain Trinidad Barbados Guiana Honduras 
£ 500 100 669 91 133 114 25 
1,000 100 326 78 104 80 13 
3,000 100 157 76 89 104 18 
10,000 100 123 90 86 98 28 


The per capita expenditure per pupil 
enrolled is $12.05 in the British West 
Indies, $38.75 in Puerto Rico, $91 in 
St. Thomas, $42.95 in St. Croix, 
$160.21 for the ‘‘gold’’ school chil- 
dren of the Canal Zone, and $51.59 
for the ‘‘silver’’ children. The ratio 
of secondary to primary school en- 
rollment for the different territories is 
as follows: British West Indies, 1:32; 
British Guiana, 1:85; Jamaica, 1:47; 
Trinidad, 1:23; Barbados, 1:13; Puer- 
to Rico, 1:4; St. Thomas, 1:3, The 
explanation is simple: secondary edu- 
cation is free in the United States 
territories, high fees are charged in 


the British colonies. 


*An excellent example of this contrast 
between the democratic American tradition 
and the aristocratic European one is afforded 
by a comparison of the University of Puerto 
Rico with the official proposal for the future 
British West Indian University. According 
to this proposal, the British West Indian 
University will consist initially of 500 stu- 
dents; 37 per cent of the annual recurrent 
cost of the University will come from reéi- 
dence and tuition fees, as compared with 50 
per cent from the colonial governments. The 
inevitable result will be the creation of an 
intellectual and social élite in the British 
West Indies. In the University of Puerto 
Rico, on the other hand, as Dr. Blauch shows, 
70 per cent of the revenue comes from the 
Insular Government, 16 per cont from the 
Federal Government, and only 9 per cent 
from fees, whilst the day enrollment is over 
4,000. It is significant that a recent sample 
of freshmen students shows that two-thirds 
are children of parents whose annual in 
comes do not exceed $1,500. 
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These figures explain why the demo- 
cratic colonial movement places an 
inerease of direct taxation in the fore- 
front of its program. Mr. Hammond, 
however, accepts the existing situa- 
tion, and argues from it that we can- 
not aspire to Western standards and 
that social services must be devolved 
on voluntary groups and individuals. 
A few months ago I discussed with a 
prominent progressive British West 
Indian legislator Mr. Hammond’s 
implication—he has expressed it else- 
where — that West Indian resources 
are fixed. The legislator’s reply was: 
‘‘Mr. Hammond is impertinent. That 
is a question for the representatives 
of the West Indian people to decide.’’ 
Mr. Hammond ’s rejection of Western 
standards reads strangely after his 
acceptance of these same standards as 
the justification for external examina- 
tions in secondary schools and the 
affiliation of the British West Indian 
University to the University of Lon- 
don. The argument that the West In- 
dies should not adopt ‘‘so-called 
‘standards’ of efficiency, which will 
in fact be out of date tomorrow’’ is a 
strange argument from Mr. Hammond 
who advocates a standard of teaching 
which has been out of date for several 
years—the pupil teacher system. It is 
still more strange that Mr. Hammond 
should suggest that the West Indian 
people can demand the highest pro- 
fessional standards from those who 
take care of their bodies but should be 
content with the lower standards of 
craftgmen from those who take care 
of their minds. 

Whilst I agree with him in principle 
on the question of subsidies, I cannot 
understand why he gets so excited 
over it. I have talked recently with 


several British West Indian citizens 
and legislators, whose attitude to sub- 
sidies is simply this: the wealth of the 
British West Indies has for centuries 
been drained away to Britain; it is 
time that the flow should be in the 
other direction. Moreover, subsidies 
in Puerto Rico have in no sense jeop- 
ardized the growth of self-responsibil- 
ity. Democracy in the modern world 
has stood up and justified itself under 
worse blows than subsidies from im- 
perialist governments. If Mr. Ham- 
mond thinks it intrinsically wrong 
that the self-coverning British West 
Indies should receive an imperial sub- 
sidy for teachers’ salaries, then let the 
subsidy be given to agricultural re- 
search or to sanitation or irrigation 
works. In this way the British West 
Indies, like Puerto Rico, will be able 
to finance their educational program 
from local exchequers. 

(e) On the subject of administra- 
tive dualism in the educational sys- 
tem of the British West Indies, here 
again Mr. Hammond works within 
the status quo. There is a powerful 
minority in the West Indies advoeat- 
ing state control of education. For 
my own part, I wish to indicate my 
preference for a fully state controlled 
system — that is, a democratie, self- 
governing state. That is my business. 
Mr. Hammond prefers the system of 
dual control. That is Mr. Hammond’s 
business. But in the last analysis the 
choice between state control and dual 
control is the business of the British 
West Indian people themselves. It is 
a natural and elementary democratic 
right. Mr. Hammond, however, ig- 
nores this and justifies the system of 
dual control on the ground that Mr. 
Churchill says it must be retained in 
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Great Britain. The argument is typi- 
eal of the limitations of his perspec- 
tive. 

(f) Dr. Blauch’s problem in the 
Canal Zone is one of racial dualism 
rather than administrative dualism. 
Segregation and smaller appropria- 
tions for Negro schools are hardly cal- 
culated to promote that ‘‘happiness 
and prosperity of the residents’’ 
which Dr. Blauch lauds as a signifi- 
cant feature of the American pro- 
gram. As so often, where Mr. Ham- 
mond tries to defend the status quo, 
Dr. Blauch is silent. Their motives 
are the same, though their methods 
differ. 

(z) The democratic colonial move- 
ment is committed to a program of 
mass education. Adult education, not 
for degrees or ‘‘culture,’’ but for good 
citizenship and responsible living, is 
the very core of this. To Mr. Ham- 
mond and Dr. Blauch, however, pre- 
occupied with the preservation of 
imperial interests, it appears as no 
more than an appendage to the nor- 
mal] educational process, which it is 
neither obligatory to promote nor 
culpable to neglect, and for which 
provision should be made only after 
all other needs have been satisfied. 
Mr. Hammond argues that state direc- 
tion is authoritarian and delegates it 
to voluntary groups and individuals. 
Dr. Blauch implies that its neglect in 
Puerto Rico is to be attributed to the 
indifference of the people themselves, 
and says nothing whatsoever about its 
narrow scope and orientation where 
it has been developed. 

In my opinion, Dr. Einaar is far 
closer to the root of the matter than 
Dr. Blauch and Mr. Hammond be- 
cause of the basis from which he be- 


gins. I have noted what he has gaid 
about the contributions to education 
by the oil companies in Curacao and 
the absence of illiteracy in that terri- 
tory. It is necessary to point out that 
Curacao is unique in this respect, and 
that the oil companies in Trinidad 
and the sugar corporations all over 
the Caribbean have not followed this 
example. But I do not consider that 
what Dr. Einaar says of Curagao af- 
fects in any way his basic position— 
the beginnings of cultural autonomy 
in the West Indies. 


I must, however, take issue with 
him on his sweeping statement that 
any attempt to alienate the ‘‘natives”’ 
from their own traditions is destruc- 
tive and undemocratic. I believe that 
here he gives insufficient credit to the 
European system that has been trans- 
planted. As a result of this system, 
the first stage of colonial development 
was not an obscurantist defense of 
their own backwardness but an educa- 
tion as modern as was then possible. 
With all its limitations, this enabled 
them, in due course, driven by na- 
tionalistic aspirations, to turn back to 
their own neglected indigenous cul- 
ture and seek to adapt it to the in- 
escapable integration with the modern 
world. But if Dr. Einaar means that 
any further attempt to transmit the 
metropolitan heritage and to postpone 
the beginnings of the creation of an 
indigenous culture is destructive and 
undemocratic, then I am in complete 
accord with him. In this there is no 
narrow nationalistic bias. Our one 
world is made up of diverse cultures. 
European literature is European, but 
there is the French school, the Eng: 
lish school, the Russian school, each 
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with its own distinctive characteris- 
tics. In seeking to develop an in- 
digenous West Indian culture, the 
West Indian dependencies will have 
to seek inspiration and _ stimulus 
abroad. But the process is not one- 
sided. The specific application and 
interpretation of the philosophy and 
concepts of the modern world, in rela- 
tion to the problems, history and ex- 
periences of the West Indies, go back 
into the general stream of the intel- 
lectual development of our one world, 
and become themselves a contributing 
factor to the elaboration of the gen- 
eral principles on a broader, higher, 
more complex, more diversified, and, 
therefore, more concrete level. I be- 
lieve that, with such a vision, the edu- 
cational system of the dependent areas 
will make not only a distinctive con- 
tribution to the lives of the West In- 
dian people, but also a genuine con- 
tribution to the stream of that broad 
intellectual culture which, the more 
diversified it is, yet expresses the 
common humanity of our one world. 


In this respect the democratic colo- 
nial movement is confident that it is 
in harmony with the general progress 
and development of education in the 
world at large. It is not surprising 
that the colonials who are seeking to 
use education as a weapon of social 
and political development and ad- 
vance find their greatest inspiration, 
both in education, social aims and 
financial policy, in the labor and so- 
cialist movements in the more ad- 
vanced Western countries, although 
they themselves may not necessarily 
be either extreme Laborites or even 
Socialists. But the social aspirations 
of the communities they serve place 
them in a similar relationship to the 
imperialist powers as the labor and 
socialist movements stand in relation 
to the privileged monopolies in their 
own country. All democratic colonial 
leaders would echo the slogan of the 
revolution in Mexico — that country 
which, with singular infelicity, Mr. 
Sol Tax uses to support his argu- 
ments—‘‘to educate is to redeem.’’ 
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EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITY IN DEPENDENT TERRITORIES IN 
AFRICA 


Morris SIEGEL 


The papers on the provision of edu- 
cation in dependent Africa! represent 
three different approaches to the same 
problem. Davis and de la Roche deal 
mainly with the positive achievements 
and the future educational plans of 
British West Africa and French West 
and Equatorial Africa, for the most 
part ignoring the political and eco- 
nomic questions involved in a colonial 
situation. Both authors appear quite 
satisfied with the developing educa- 
tional programs of these areas. Less 
favorable, however, are Wieschhoff’s 
and Wrong’s descriptions of educa- 
tion in the British territories of East, 
Central, and South Africa. Here some 
of the negative aspects are mentioned, 
particularly European settler opposi- 
tion to native educational advance- 
ment and the differential expendi- 
tures for the education of whites and 
Africans. Finally, Harris raises the 
colonial issue sharply in treating Con- 
go education in the framework of co- 
lonial policy and questioning.the ends 
which such education is intended to 
serve. 

A critical appraisal] of the provision 
of educational opportunity in depen- 
dent areas must consider the objec- 
tives sought by the colonial powers. 
It is obvious that education aimed at 
preparing a dependent people for full 
political and economic independence 
will differ significantly from an edu- 
cational program designed to hold a 
people permanently under the aegis 





} See Part 2, Section A, of this Yearbook. 
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of an outside power. Hence education 
in dependent areas cannot be divorced 
from colonial policy. It is from this 
point of view that the data on educa. 
tion in dependent Africa will be eval- 
uated. 

A summary of educational provi- 
sions in the territories under review 
will help clarify the overall situation, 
British West Africa, probably the 
most advanced of the African depen- 
dencies, offers the following record in 
education: Fewer than one-half mil- 
lion individuals enjoy schooling in the 
combined territories of Nigeria and 
the Gold Coast. Annual government 
expenditures on education amount to 
£500,000 for Nigeria and £367,240 for 
the Gold Coast, although the popula- 
tion of the former is over 21 million 
and that of the latter, some 4 mil- 
lion. Secondary schools in all of Brit- 
ish West Africa registered only 11, 
670 pupils in 1942, while four colleges 
and a sprinkling of teacher-training 
and agricultural institutions served 
the entire area. Less than two per 
cent of the children attend school in 
Northern Nigeria, the Moslem strong- 
hold, and in the Northern territories 
of the Gold Coast it will take an esti- 
mated twenty years to provide suff- 
cient teachers and schools, that is if 
the present rate of expansion con- 
tinues. Education is equally meager 
in Sierra Leone and probably worse 
in Gambia, for Davis omits the latter 
completely from his discussion. 

In the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan a 
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trifle over one per cent of four mil- 
lion inhabitants have attained liter- 
acy; only one per cent of the literate 
group received higher education. Ap- 
proximately one-third of Uganda’s, 
nineteen per cent of Kenya’s, and 
twenty per cent of Tanganyika’s chil- 
dren of school age attend school. Out 
of four and one-half million school 
age children in the four territories, 
something over ten per cent are en- 
rolled in schools. These schools are 
largely sub-standard and, according 
to Wieschhoff, ‘‘most children sub- 
jected to this type of education do 
not become even permanently liter- 
ate.”’ . 

Few secondary schools exist: twen- 
ty-three in Uganda, three in Kenya, 
three in Tanganyika, and one in the 
Sudan. The three territories, with a 
combined population of over 12 mil- 
lion, supplied 114 students for col- 
lege entrance in 1943. Two schools, 
Gordan Memorial College (Sudan) 
and Makerere College (Uganda) offer 
college training. 

Government financial support of 
education in British Central and 
South African territories is described 
by Wrong as inadequate to meet even 
existing needs, ‘‘apart from any ques- 
tion of expansion.’’ In Nyasaland, al- 
though over fifty per cent of the chil- 
dren may go to school, few become lit- 
erate because of the quality of the 
teaching. Poor secondary school pro- 
visions also characterize these depen- 
dencies; there are two recently estab- 
lished government-aided secondary 
schools in Nyasaland, one government 
secondary school in Basutoland, a sin- 
gle secondary course in Northern Rho- 
desia, and some secondary training at 
one or two institutions in Swaziland. 
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In addition, vocational and teacher- 
training provisions are found in these 
countries. 

French Equatorial Africa provided 
formal schooling in 1945 to thirty 
thousand children out of one-half mil- 
Jion of school age. State schools gave 
secondary education to 346 pupils and 
professional training to 296 in that 
year. Expenses for education rose 
from 1.77 per cent of the total 1939 
budget to 6.4 per cent in 1945. 

At present, one hundred thousand 
out of two and one-half million echil- 
dren seven to thirteen years of age 
attend school in French West Africa. 
In 1945, a School of African Medicine 
was opened at Dakar. 

The French Cameroons, mandated 
to France after World War I, had 
193 schools in 1944, with a total at- 
tendance of nearly 36,000 children. 
Non-aceredited schools provided in- 
struction for more than 105,000 pu- 
pils. A number of high schools and 
two or three colleges are also avail- 
able to Africans, notably the Ayos 
Medical School and School of Hy- 
giene, an Agricultural College, the 
Yaunde High School, and the Duala 
Technical School. Urban schools in 
two cities—Duala and Yaunde—offer 
the same secondary instruction that is 
given in France.* The population of 
the French Cameroons is 2,780,000. 
All French territories provide three 
grades of teaching in accredited 
schools: preparatory, elementary, and 
lower primary. 

The Belgian Congo boasted a total 
school enrollment of about 765,000 in 
1943, over seven per cent of the Afri- 


2 No figures on the number of secondary 
schools or on enrollments are given by de la 
Roche. 
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can population. This enrollment was 
divided among several types of 
schools: ‘‘official’’ schools, which give 
a six-year course in ‘‘practical’’ and 
technical subjects; ‘‘subsidized’’ 
schools, which include normal, pro- 
fessional, domestic economy, middle, 
and primary schools; and ‘‘non-subsi- 
dized’’ schools. In each of the provin- 
cial capitals government-maintained 
schools offer training as African med- 
ical assistants, the course being three 
years plus a period of internship at a 
hospital. 

The great majority of Congo Afri- 
cans attend only the two-year rudi- 
mentary primary schools, receiving a 
‘‘first degree’’ education. A few fin- 
ish the three-year ‘‘second degree’’ 
instruction given in some 500 higher 
primary schools, and about one per 
cent of the Africans take three-year 
courses in secondary schools. Neither 
senior high schools nor university in- 
struction have been reported for the 
Belgian Congo. 

In 1943, 2.77 per cent of the total 
Congo budget was allocated for edu- 
cation. This meant that approximate- 
ly eighty-three cents was spent that 
year for the education of each Afri- 
can school child. 

The above summary, although omit- 
ting many details, presents the essen- 
tials of imperial educational provi- 
sions in dependent Africa up to date. 
It is a depressing picture. How does 
this education picture fit into the va- 
rious colonial policies professed by 
the three powers? 

Great Britain is pledged to grant 
eventual self-government to the de- 
pendencies, with dominion status as 
an ultimate goal. The present period, 
to which no time limit has been set, 


is viewed as one of tutelage in which, 
under British guidance, colonial peo- 
ples will be prepared to take over the 
responsibilities of self-government. 
Formal education naturally ranks as 
a principal factor in the promised evo- 
lution toward political autonomy. 
Thus far Britain has little to show by 
way of educational accomplishment in 
Africa in support of the stated policy 
of tutelage. 

The diserepancy between promise 
and fulfillment is most glaring in 
British East, Central, and South Afri- 
ca, territories in which Britain’s oft- 
repeated doctrine of native para 
mountcy is supposed to operate. In 
the advanced Uganda dependency, for 
example, about £3 sl10 was expended 
in 1943 on the education of each Eu- 
ropean child, while only s9 10d was 
spent on each African. Kenya’s rec- 
ord is worse: annual expenditures per 
pupil in 1937 amounted to £23 6 61 
for Europeans and sl2 25 for Afri- 
eans. Mandated Tanganyika reveals a 
complete betrayal of solemn pledges. 
for here the British have not regarded 
native interests as paramount or 
trained the people ‘‘to stand by them- 
selves.’? In 1941, the government 
spent 307.90 shs. per European pupil 
and 45.17 shs. per African pupil. 

Lord Hailey’s statement on the pol- 
icy of Southern Rhodesia (quoted 
by Wrong) applies as well to other 
British territories with a relatively 
large European settler population and 
rich natural resources. It is ‘‘a pol- 
icy that assumes that natives will be 
confined to the ranks of ‘unskilled’ 
labour in industry or of workers on 
the farms; they will not be allowed to 
practice within the sphere of the Eu- 
ropean social organization any of the 
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professions which may bring them in- 
to competition with the European, nor 
will they be allowed any such politi- 
eal rights as will give them a direct 
share in the government of the coun- 
try.’’* The implications of such a pol- 
iey for the provision of education for 
natives are too obvious to require com- 
ment. Suffice it to say that this policy 
has been implemented rather than 
Great Britain’s pledged policy. 
Davis’ optimistic views on educa- 
tion in British West Africa are ap- 
parently not shared by many West 
African leaders. In 1935, for exam- 
ple, G. E. Moore, a prominent mem- 
ber of the influential Gold Coast Abo- 
rigines’ Rights’ Protection Society, 
disclosed in a public London speech 
that ‘‘there is not one free elemen- 
tary school in (his) country, poor 
children of school age running about 
the streets and becoming criminals.’”* 
Later, in 1943, the West African 
Press Delegation to Great Britain 
published a memorandum entitled, 
“The Atlantic Charter and British 
West Africa,’’ the first section of 
which demanded extensive education- 
al reforms. The demands included, 
among others: (1) Universal, free 
and compulsory education; (2) The 
teaching of useful, progressive educa- 
tion; (3) The setting up of schools 
without undue restrictions; (4) A 
wider scale of scholarships, based on 
competition; and (5) Rearrangement 
of the educational budget.’’> Educat- 
ed West Africans have spearheaded 





SLord Hailey, An African Survey (Ox- 
ford University Press, 1938), p. 347. 

4See West Africa, June 22, 1935, pp. 689 
ff., for full speech, 

5The memorandum was published in the 
Nigerian Spokesman, eight installments, Oc- 
tober 22-30, 1943. 
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several nationalist movements explic- 
itly organized to protect native inter- 
ests and to struggle for political and 
economic autonomy. These organiza- 
tions—the Gold Coast Aborigines’ 
Rights’ Protection Society, the West 
African Youth League, the Nigerian 
Youth Movement, the West African 
Students’ Union, the African Stu- 
dents’ Association, and the National 
Council for Nigeria and the Cam- 
eroons—have repeatedly criticized 
Britain’s educational poliey in 
speeches, press, memoranda, and pe- 
titions to His Majesty’s Government. 

West African graduate students in- 
terviewed by this writer in 1944 at 
Columbia University and the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania were unanimous 
in their bitterness against a British 
colonial rule that kept the mass of 
their people uneducated, illiterate, 
and therefore helpless. Several claimed 
that this was a deliberate policy on 
the part of Great Britain. 

Past events in British West Africa 
do not entirely support Davis’ belief 
in ‘‘the remarkable cooperation that 
is being built up between Africans 
and Europeans.’’ Moreover, many 
Africans are not as grateful at hav- 
ing the ‘‘ protection, stability, and the 
sympathetic assistance of the British 
people’’ as he seems to think. Seri- 
ous signs of unrest and dissatisfaction 
have often been manifested; the Ni- 
gerian women’s riots of 1928 and 
1938; widespread labor difficulties in 
Sierra Leone; the narrowly averted 
strike of Nigerian railway workers in 
1942; and more recently, the pro- 
longed general strike that paralyzed 
Southern Nigeria. Even the most cas- 
ual perusal of native West African 
newspapers would soon dispel any il- 
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lusions respecting African-British re- 
lations. 

The British are full of ambitious 
plans for future education in their de- 
pendencies. The emphasis is chiefly 
on developing mass education and 
providing institutions of higher learn- 
ing. In 1944 the Parliamentary Com- 
mission on Higher Education recom- 
mended alternative plans for West 
Africa: (1) To establish university 
colleges in Nigeria, the Gold Coast, 
and Sierra Leone; or (2) To create 
immediately a West African Univer- 
sity which would give advanced 
courses in the arts and sciences, and 
professional training in medicine, 
agriculture, engineering, veterinary 
science, forestry, and education. A 
ten year plan for Nigeria estimates 
that 80,000 teachers will be required 
to fill educational needs; at present 
only 11,000 are available, ‘‘the ma- 
jority of them not certificated.’’ 

It is the Colonial Welfare and De- 
velopment Act of 1940, however, 
which represents the mainspring of 
all British plans for the dependencies. 
Under this Act a fund of £120,000,000 
will be spent over a period of ten 
years for large-scale improvements in 
the colonies. At first glance the sum 
is very impressive. But what does it 
actually mean in terms of educational 
expenditures in the colonies? This 
fund is the total grant to all British 
colonies, among which it is to be dis- 
tributed ‘‘to hasten public improve- 
ments and to build up industries and 
public utilities, such as water sup- 
plies, electric power, and the develop- 
ment of highways and communica- 
tions, harbor and other improve- 
ments,’’ according to Davis. A por- 


tion of the fund will be used for “‘cap- 


ital outlays for educational pur. 
poses.’’ Clearly, then, the amount of 
money that will be available for edu- 
eation in any one colony cannot be 
very large. There is as yet no evi- 
dence to show that the Colonial Wel. 
fare and Development Act will insti- 
tute important progressive changes in 
the colonies either in education or in 
other spheres. In any case, Britain’s 
past record does not inspire the con- 
fidence in future educational plans 
that Davis seems to have. 

De la Roche’s treatment of educa- 
tion in French African territories 
stems directly from his belief that 
the colonial era is over. The task, 
therefore, is clear; namely, to devel- 
op the populations of French West 
and Equatorial Africa toward full 
citizenship and active participation in 
the affairs of their homelands. Ad- 
mittedly, however, France has scarce- 
ly taken more than the first steps in 
this direction. With disarming frank- 
ness, Colonial Administrator de la 
Roche rues the tragic mistakes of the 
past, recognizes that the educational 
methods employed only yesterday are 
unsound, and resolves that all will be 
different in the future. Hence the 
bulk of his paper is devoted to future 
plans. 

The educational plans for French 
African territories (excluding North 
Africa) are even more ambitious than 
Britain’s. They include mass educa- 
tion, higher education ‘‘to form an 
élite,’’ hundreds, perhaps thousands, 
of additional schools, and a great ex- 
pansion of vocational, business, and 
technical training. French Equatorial 


6 Nevertheless, British troops are fighting 
in Indonesia and French troops in Indo- 


China. 
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Africa has a forty-year program di- 
vided into four ten-year plans. In 
1984, writes de la Roche, an estimated 
980 million franes will be expended 
on education there, indicating the 
scope of the program. Thirty-year 
educational programs have been de- 
signed to meet the needs of French 
West Africa and the French Cam- 
eroons; 200 normal schools and 60 
teachers’ colleges will be established 
in the former territory, while the lat- 
ter expects to provide schooling for 
an additional 400,000 children. 

These plans are highly commenda- 
ble, and if implemented they would 
revolutionize life in the French de- 
pendencies. Before accepting them at 
face value, it is necessary to see how 
such fine plans square with current 


_ French colonial policy, which, in large 


part, follows recommendations made 
at the Brazzaville Conference of 
1944.7 The former goal of assimila- 
tion has apparently been discarded in 
favor of association, and the natives 
have been promised a share in the po- 
litical and economic activities of the 
territories proportionate to their prog- 
ress under French tutelage. France 
has never committed itself to the pos- 
sibility of ultimate independence for 
any colony; in fact, the Conference 
Report states that ‘‘the colonies are 
destined, by their very nature, to be 
inhabited jointly by both Europeans 
and natives.’ This report presents 
some general recommendations on the 
place of natives in the colonies, but 
insufficient to give a clear understand- 
ing of the new native policy. Fortu- 





7S8ee French Colonial Policy in Africa, 
Free France, Special Issue No. 2, French 
Press and Information Service. New York, 
September 1944, pp. 6-13. 

8 Tbid., p. 9. 


nately there is available another 
source in which the native réle is de- 
seribed in detail, and it is in this 
source, the ‘‘General Circular on Na- 
tive Policy,’ that French colonial 
policy is rooted. Félix Eboué, late 
Governor General of French Equato- 
rial Africa, authored the ‘‘General 
Circular’’ in 1941, and, as de la Roche 
says, it ‘‘has since become famous.”’ 

Eboué urges the establishment of 
‘*jndirect rule,’’ in which the admin- 
istration of local affairs will devolve 
on native chiefs. If necessary, Afri- 
ean political institutions will be resur- 
rected and reinstated rather than per- 
mit the development of administra- 
tions contrary to the traditional prac- 
tices of the people. Eboué’s ideas on 
chiefs are interesting. He says, ‘‘The 
institution of the chief is the most im- 
portant, and we shall devote our 
greatest attention to him. Here a pre- 
liminary question arises: who is to 
be chief? I shall not answer, as was 
the custom in Athens: ‘The best.’ 
There is no best chief, there is just a 
chief, and we have no choice.’’ In 
his view the chief is not a function- 
ary, but an aristocrat.’ Actually 
Eboué does not mean it when he as- 
serts that ‘‘we shall give back to the 
country its own elite,’’!? that is the 
chiefs, for a few praagraphs later, in 
deseribing the perfect French head of 
an administrative subdivision, he de- 
clares that such a head ‘‘will be one 
who will succeed in educating the 
chiefs by patient endeavor; he will 
then have in them reliable assistants 
who will relieve him of most of the 


9 Ibid., pp. 17-34. 

10 Free France, op. cit., p. 20. Italics 
mine. 

11 Jbid., p. 21. 

12 Tbid., p. 20. 
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actual work, and his réle will merely 
be to suggest, to advise, and to con- 
trol.’"15 It follows, therefore, that 
French officials will wield the real 
power, but ideally only as aristocrats, 
since properly trained chiefs will per- 
form ‘‘most of the actual work.’’ 
What is Eboué’s view on the eco- 
nomic role of the native? The mass 
of natives are to remain primarily 
agricultural. Meanwhile, the Euro- 
pean settler, in addition to serving as 
‘*the promoter, the guardian and mer- 
chant for the agricultural production 
of the natives,’’ will have exclusively 
reserved to him other economic activi- 
ties ‘‘such as the exploitation of mines 
and forests, all branches of industry, 
public works and, in general, all those 
activities which are under the direct 
control of Europeans and which re- 
quire the large investments.’'* In 
other words, the economic status quo 
is intended to remain indefinitely. It 
should be noted that the economic ac- 
tivities reserved to Europeans consti- 
tute the essential profit-bearing enter- 
prises. As for large-scale European 
enterprises, Eboué envisages what 
amounts to a feudal organization. 
‘‘The employer will act as the guar- 
dian of the community, thus contrib- 
uting to social reform. He will build 
the huts, encourage the sowing of vast 
areas, will buy from the village its 
surplus production, provide medical 
care for everyone, supply medicines 
and mosquito nets, raise cattle. . .’’!5 
The racial views of Félix Eboué de- 
serve special comment for two rea- 
sons: (1) Because the French are 
widely regarded as almost free of col- 


13 Tbid., p. 20. Italics mine. 

14 Free France, op. cit., pp. 30-32. Italics 
mine. 

15 Tbid., p. 33. 


or prejudice; and (2) Because Eboué 
himself was a Negro. The numerous 
half-breeds—.e., children of French- 
men by African women—posed a 
problem to the Governor General, a 
rather unexpected problem in a peo- 
ple said to be racially tolerant. ‘‘For 
sentimental reasons,’’ according to 
Eboué, ‘‘ European society has a some- 
what uneasy feeling towards the half. 
breeds; I mean those who have been 
abandoned by their father or have not 
been recognized, which is practically 
the same thing. These motives are 
commendable in themselves, but they 
should not prevent us from viewing 
the situation with lucidity.’ Eboué 
recognized that French fathers should 
treat their half-breed children just 
like regular children. But what should 
be done when this did not happen! 
Simply leave the child with his moth- 
er’s family, if he is happy there, or 
let the Administration or the relig- 
ious missions take care of him.” 
Eboué does not even consider making 
the father responsible before the law. 

The Governor General is strong on 
preventing the segregation of half- 
breeds from other Africans — ‘‘We 
must always avoid segregating him 
[the half-breed], extracting him from 
among his Negro rivals.’’!* Not one 
word, however, does Eboué utter 
against the customary segregation of 
Africans from Europeans. 

Finally, Eboué’s principle of edu- 
cation must be noted. ‘‘It is a well- 
known fact,’’ he claims, ‘‘that educa- 
tion entails the use of the rod. But 
the whole secret of education is to ap- 
ply the rod when needed and in the 


16 Free France, op. cit., p. 24. Italics 
mine. 

17 Tbid., p. 24. 

18 Tbid., p. 24. 
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right manner.’ This view is con- 
sistent with his grim belief in rigid 
discipline—at least for natives. For 
example, ‘‘I have had the opportunity 
to observe personally such occurrences 
in Eastern Ubangi where, as a result 
of too scrupulous an application of 
the policy of ‘justice and protection’ 
prescribed by the Ministry of Colo- 
nies, highly worthy populations mi- 
grated to the Belgian Congo and to 
the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan where 
they sought and found refuge from 
our too indisereet solicitude. ‘Ht s’i 
me plait a moi d’étre battue?’ (‘And 
what if I like to be beaten ?’—French 
classie quotation. ) ’’?° 

The key to Félix Eboué’s philoso- 
phy of colonial policy is contained in 
these (his) words: ‘‘ We shall not en- 
sure their [the natives] happiness by 
applying to them the principles of the 
French Revolution, which is our Rev- 
olution. . .’”* 

An educational program grounded 
in the native policy advanced by Fé- 
lix Eboué cannot stand as enlight- 
ened, progressive, democratic. Under 
such a policy the native populations 
must be taught their political, eco- 
nomic, and social place, which in 
every case is one of inferiority and 
subordination to the French masters. 
To sum up, a so-called aristocracy of 
native chiefs is to be sustained to rule 
their subjects under the careful su- 
pervision of French officials. Modern 
technological and industrial educa- 
tion is useless for the native since he 
will not be able to utilize such train- 





19 Tbid., p. 21. 

; 20 Free France, op. cit., p. 21. The quota- 
tion is Eboué’s., 

21This is somewhat ironic coming from 
one ‘who::was himself born a colonial native 
of French Guiana. 
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ing in the economic sphere allotted to 
him. The Christian teachings, of 
which Eboué and de la Roche speak 
so highly, seem to apply only to na- 
tives in view of the social and racial 
segregation tolerated by the French 
as well as their attitude toward an 
irresponsible fathering of half-breed 
children. Strict discipline (the rod) 
is conceived as correct for Africans, 
not ‘‘Liberté, Egalité, Fraternité,’’ 
the humanitarian principles of the 
l'rench Revolution. 

There can be no doubt that Félix 
Eboué’s ‘‘General Circular’’ repre- 
sents the backbone of French colonial 
policy. The opening paragraph of the 
special issue of Free France devoted 
to ‘French Colonial Policy in Afri- 
ca’’ includes these words: ‘‘ Before his 
| Eboués] death ... [he] had had the 
time to formulate the general princi- 
ples of the policy France intends to 
follow in guiding the development of 
the peoples of ‘Black’ Africa in the 
future.’’?? How is it possible to recon- 
eile French plans for the future of 
education in colonial areas with the 
native policy of Eboué? Fulfillment 
of these plans would imply a complete 
reversal in the native role, for then 
abundant well-trained Africans would 
be ready to assume responsible posi- 
tions in government and industry. On 
the basis of France’s past colonial 
record it is questionable whether the 
French are willing to implement an 
educational policy that would even- 
tually put an end to their political 
and economic domination of depen- 
dent territories. 

An indication of the basic disagree- 
ment between French promises and 
French action may be found in the 


22 Free France, op. cit., p. 1. 
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peculiar stand taken on forced labor 
at the Brazzaville Conference. The 
Conference was ‘‘unanimous in pro- 
claiming the unconditional superior- 
ity of the freedom of labor; the local 
authorities will be allowed a maxi- 
mum period of five years for restor- 
ing it.’’% This simply means that 
forced labor will continue in French 
colonies for another five years, in 
spite of the high-sounding statement 
made earlier in the Conference to the 
effect that ‘‘the natives may not be 
treated as devoid of human dignity, 
they can be subjected neither to evic- 
tion nor to exploitation.’’*4 

The educational system of the Con- 
go is directly geared to Belgian colo- 
nial policy, which, in the words of 
Harris, is ‘‘dedicated to systematic in- 
dustrial and agricultural develop- 
ment.’’ The introduction of a form 
of ‘‘indirect rule’’ in 1933 increased 
native local administration in certain 
areas, but essential political controls 
have remained in the hands of Bel- 
gian officials. African chiefs, in fact 
if not in theory, merely enforce Bel- 
gian policy. Moreover, traditional na- 
tive institutions are recognized only 
if they do not conflict with Congo eco- 
nomic policy or with Belgian ethical 
standards. 

Modern methods are utilized to in- 
sure sufficient manpower for the tre- 
mendous business undertaking that is 
the Belgian Congo. Hence there is 
great emphasis on health measures, 
proper feeding, good housing, and the 
like, for these make a more efficient 
worker. The educational system pro- 
vided by the government and the mis- 


23 Ibid., p. 23. 
24 Tbid., pp. 8-9. Italics mine. 


sions ‘‘feeds clerks and skilled labor 
to [the] administration and private 
enterprises.’’ An effective occupation. 
al ceiling limits the Congolese to these 
and other minor economic réles, thus 
making unnecessary the provision of 
higher education. Therefore higher 
education is almost entirely lacking. 
Another factor that has blocked na- 
tive development in the Congo is the 
rigid color bar maintained by Euro- 
peans. Congolese cannot hope to en- 
ter a European society (including the 
Belgian Government) which controls 
most of the wealth produced in the 
territory. Professor Raymond Ken- 
nedy holds that the cornerstone of 
Belgian colonial policy is the desire 
to keep the African in his place. In 
this connection he noted that the Bel- 
gians regarded with deep suspicion 
the French appointment of Félix 
Eboué, a Negro, as Governor General 
of French Equatorial Africa, chiefly 
because they feared unpleasant reper- 
cussions among Congo natives.”® 
Under Belgian rule the Congolese 
are permitted to enjoy subordinate 
political, economic, and social status. 
There is nothing either in past educa- 
tional achievements or in future pro- 
grams that tends to show any funda- 
mental change in Belgium’s Congo 
policy. It would be naive to expect 
significant policy changes so long as 
diamonds, copper, palm nuts, ete., con- 
tinue to enrich the Government of 
Belgium and private European enter- 
prisers. The ‘‘disjointed system of 
education’’ mentioned by Harris, 
which ‘‘denies any effective training 


25 See his chapter on Colonialism, in The 
Science of Man in the World Crisis (Ed., R. 
Linton), Columbia University Press, New 
York, 1945. 
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beyond the rudimentary and limited 
vocational levels,’’ inevitably stems 
from Belgian colonial policy and the 
intention to hold on to the Congo as 
long as possible, or perhaps profitable. 
An educational program which would 
edueate Congo natives for full partici- 
pation in political and economic life 
is clearly inconsistent with the whole 
Belgian approach toward its colony, 
for such a program would create na- 
tive demands impossible to fulfill un- 
less Europeans were willing to share 
the wealth produced and limit their 
political controls. There is absolutely 
nothing on the record to indicate such 
a development.?¢ 

This paper has attempted to view 
education in dependent Africa in 
terms of the colonial policies activat- 
ing its provision. The fundamental 
premises of this point of view may be 
stated briefly as follows: (1) That 
education is a means to an end, and 
that the end, perhaps ends, largely 
determines the nature of an educa- 
tional system; (2) That colonial poli- 
cies embody these ends; (3) That the 
educational policy in a dependent ter- 
ritory is unintelligible apart from the 
colonial policy operative in that terri- 
tory. The poverty of educational 
achievements in African colonies 
therefore implies a severe indictment 
of the colonial policies in force. This 
raises the question whether, under co- 
lonial rule, a progressive educational 
program can be instituted which 
would accelerate the development of 
dependent peoples. A proper perspec- 


*6In view of the excellence of Harris’ 
treatment of education in the Belgian Con- 
g0, there was no point in devoting much 
space to that area in the present paper. 
This writer is in complete agreement with 
Dr. Harris’ analysis, 
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tive on this qustion requires some re- 
marks about colonialism in general.?? 

The essential characteristics of co- 
lonialism include the maintenance of 
a color line, European domination of 
political and economic affairs, and 
poorly developed social services—es- 
pecially education. A true caste or- 
ganization is found in every depen- 
dent territory of Africa, setting the 
resident European population apart 
from the natives and freezing the su- 
perordinate-subordinate relationships 
established for these groups. The 
principal groups generally involve the 
economic ones of European employer 
and native employee. 

Political controls over dependent 
territories, whether under ‘‘indirect 
rule’’ or any other kind of rule, re- 
main ultimately in European hands 
even when natives are permitted a 
share in local administration. The 
government of the possessing power 
makes all important decisions for the 
dependency, generally without con- 
sulting the natives. This is most viv- 
idly demonstrated by such interna- 
tional agreements affecting African 
life as the Berlin Act, the Treaty of 
Saint Germain-En-Laye, transfers of 
colonial territory from one power to 
another, and by declarations of war 
and peace; in no case was the native 
viewpoint a factor in the decisions. 

Colonies are universally exploited 
for raw materials which are processed 
in Western countries. All large-scale, 
profit-bearing economic enterprises 
belong exclusively to Europeans, the 
group which also holds the main di- 


27 The following paragraphs fellow close- 
ly the position of Professor Raymond Ken- 
nedy, as described in his chapter on colonial- 
ism in, The Science of Man in the World 
Crisis, op. cit. 
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rective and managerial positions. Sub- 
sistence farming and/or low-paid jobs 
fall to the native; an African laborer 
is fortunate indeed if he can earn $50 
a year. Occupational barriers, some- 
times rationalized on the grounds of 
native backwardness and inherent in- 
feriority, effectively prevent any seri- 
ous native breakthroughs into Euro- 
pean economic monopolies. 

Except perhaps for the Belgian 
Congo, social services are widely neg- 
lected throughout dependent territo- 
ries. The characteristic features of 
colonial education are low education- 
al budgets, insufficient and poorly 
trained teachers, inadequate facilities, 
and a concentration on ‘‘ practical 
subjects.’’ The result is that about 
ninety per cent illiteracy prevails in 
most dependencies. 

A mere listing of the main props 
of colonialism reveals some of the 
problems involved in _ establishing 
modern education in dependent areas, 
Clearly the implementation of such 
an educational policy would tear down 
the very foundations of the colonial 
system or else precipitate grave dis- 
orders in the territories. In the first 
place, a well-educated African popu- 
lation would not tolerate the color bar 
that stigmatizes it as socially undesir- 
able, as economically inferior, as po- 
litically inept. Africans might even 
learn something about the many ad- 
vanced cultures that flourished on the 
continent prior to white man’s arri- 
val; that these cultures—the Songhai, 
the Ashanti, and the Bushongo, among 
others—could boast of complex, sta- 
ble political institutions, well-organ- 
ized economic systems, intricate social 
structures, well-developed arts and 
crafts, and highly integrated relig- 


ions.*8 It would be difficult to ra- 
tionalize the color bar in the face of 
such evidence. 

Secondly, an educated African pop- 
ulation would not tolerate an occupa- 
tional ceiling that now dooms it to 
the lowest and poorest-paid jobs. Well- 
trained individuals require positions 
in keeping with their qualifications; 
otherwise, the ‘‘frustration and con- 
flict’’ that Harris warns of would in- 
evitably result. European economic 
monopolies and the current system of 
differential wage rates for Europeans 
and Africans could not long with- 
stand the pressure of an informed and 
alert African population. This would 
mean cutting down exclusive Euro- 
pean profits. 

Finally, modern educational provi- 
sions would enable large numbers of 
Africans to qualify for the more im- 
portant administrative positions in 
their countries. If given entrance in- 
to these positions the result would be 
an increasing native representation in 
the political sphere, the diminution of 
control by the ruling power, and, 
eventually, total African displace- 
ment of European officials. Profound 
economic changes, too, would prob- 
ably follow the elimination of Euro- 
pean political domination, for it is 
this domination which in great part 
sustains the colonial economy so prof- 
itable to private and government en- 
terprisers. 

Will colonial powers willingly pro- 
vide their dependent subjects with an 
education that will make it possible 
for them to wean themselves from 
their present helpless dependency? 


28 Are African children apprised of these 
facts in government or mission schools? 
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In other words, will Great Britain, 
France, and Belgium equip their Af- 
ricans with the means to put an end 
to colonial status? The means—edu- 
eation—is at hand, but the applica- 
tion of the means will depend entirely 
on the ends imperial powers envisage 
for their colonies. On the basis of 
past history and present policies, it is 
extremely unlikely that the empires 
are prepared to give up dependent 
territories that are economically prof- 
itable or strategically significant or 
both. The development of African in- 
dustry, technology, scientific agricul- 
ture, ete., would necessitate wholesale 


changes in the economies of Great 
Britain, France, and Belgium, which 
are so dependent upon the processing 
and sale of raw materials obtained 
from Africa and upon the import-ex- 
port trade they now monopolize. It is 
equally unlikely that vested private 
interests in these countries, and the 
white settler interests in the depen- 
dencies will permit, without the 
strongest protests, the provision of the 
kind of education that would threat- 
en their very existence. The prospects 
for real educational advances in de- 
pendent Africa, therefore, appear 
quite slim at this time. 











CHaptTer XXIII 


THE PROVISION OF EDUCATION IN DEPENDENT TERRITORIES 


AMRY VANDENBOSCH 


EDUCATION AND COLONIAL STATUS 


There is implicit in the general title 
of this collection of papers the as- 
sumption that the problems of educa- 
tion in dependent territories are con- 
siderably, if not essentially, different 
from similar problems in other coun- 
tries. This important assumption is 
subjected to critical examination by 
few of the contributors to this sym- 
posium.! Is this basic assumption val- 
id? And if so, in what respect are the 
problems of education of dependen- 
cies different in general and in each 
particular territory because of the de- 
pendent status. 

What emerges from these papers is 
that all dependent territories are char- 
acterized by low standards of living. 
This condition is, unfortunately, not 
limited to dependencies. Low per cap- 
ita income, with all its attendant evils, 
such as malnutrition, and high illit- 
eracy and death rates, also prevails in 
independent states like Ethiopia, 
Iraq, Liberia, and even in much of 
Latin America. In fact, this problem 
of low standards of living is also the 
chief problem of China, one of the 
Big Five Powers, with a permanent 
seat on the Security Council of the 
United Nations, and as such in the 
enjoyment of the veto power. The 
authors of a recent study of Latin 
America state that ‘‘two thirds, if 
not more, of the . . . population are 


1Only Mr. Sol Tax in Chapter VI, ‘‘The 
Problem of Education of Underprivileged 


Peoples in Dependent and Independent Ter- 
ritories,’? attempts a serious analysis of 
this implied assumption. 
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physically undernourished, to the 
point of actual starvation in some re. 
gions,’’ that ‘‘three fourths of the 
population in several of the Latin- 
American countries are illiterate; in 
the others, from 20 to 60 per cent,’’ 
that ‘‘one-half of the Latin-American 
population are suffering from infee- 
tious or deficiency diseases,’’ and that 
about one-third of the working pop- 
ulation are outside ‘‘the economic, 
social and cultural pole of the Latin- 
American community.’’* Similar so- 
cial conditions, if not to the same de- 
gree, exist in the Southeastern section 
of the United States. 

This is not to assert that educational 
policy in the dependent territories has 
not been influenced by the fact of 
colonial status. Popular education 
was not developed as early nor as rap- 
idly in the colonies as it was in the 
metropolitan country. Nor, quite un- 
derstandakly, was the metropolitan 
country eager to use the schools as an 
instrument of nation-building. How- 
ever, this same reluctance to expend 
greater sums on popular education, or 
to use universal education as a means 
of welding the diverse groups into a 
unified dynamic society was found 
among the ruling elements in politi- 
cally independent countries with a co- 
lonia] structure of society. Moreover, 
the limiting factor in the extension of 
educational facilities in most depen- 
dencies is at present not the unwill- 
ingness of the metropolitan govern- 

2 George Soule, Latin America in the Fu 


ture World. New York: David Efron and 
Norman T. Ness, 1945, p. 4. 
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ment or the colonial officials, but the 
fnancial weakness of the dependent 
territories. 

There are, of course, wide differ- 
ences of opinion as to the effect of co- 
lonial status on the economic develop- 
ment of the dependencies. Colonial 
policies have greatly changed and the 
erude views on this subject once wide- 
ly held have likewise undergone a 
great deal of refinement. While the 
economic development of some col- 
onies has been retarded as a result of 
the colonial status and the economic 
and defense policies of the imperial 
government, other colonies have very 
definitely profited from them. A re- 
cent report of the United States Tar- 
iff Commission declares that ‘‘the 
ability of Puerto Rico to provide its 
present inhabitants with even the 
standard of living which they now 
have—a standard which in terms of 
human needs is deplorably low—rests 
in large measure on the unique fiscal 
and trade relations which exist be- 
tween the island and continental 
United States. As consequences of 
these, the island receives a substantial 
measure of direct and indirect eco- 
nomic aid from the mainland.’’* The 
total amount of direct financial aid 
to Puerto Rico by the Federal Gov- 
ernment during the years that the is- 
land has been under American sov- 
ereignty is estimated at about 580 
million dollars.* The report concludes 
that a solution to Puerto Rico’s eco- 
nomie problems is not to be found in 
independence, and that ‘“unless some 


3 The Economy of Puerto Rico: With Spe- 
cial Reference to the Economic Implications 
of Independence and other Proposals to 
Change Its Political Status. Washington, 


March, 1946, p. 4. 
*Ibid., p. 5. 


way can be found to reduce the size 
of the island’s population or at least 
check its growth, the realization of a 
socially desirable standard of life for 
Puerto Rican’s will be contingent up- 
on their receiving a substantial, and 
very likely an ever-increasing, mea- 
sure of outside aid.’’® 

The Philippine Islands have like- 
wise received great economic advan- 
tages from their relation with the 
United States. Philippine products 
have enjoyed a favored position in the 
large and rich American market, due 
to the 100 per cent tariff preferences 
with the United States. This in addi- 
tion to the fact that the latter bore 
practically all of the defense expendi- 
tures in the islands meant a relatively 
large indirect subsidy to Philippine 
economy. At the urgent request of 
the Philippine authorities this eco- 
nomic dependence is to be continued 
for a long period® after the acquisi- 
tion of full independence. Fortunate- 
ly for the Philippines the relation of 
population to natural resourees is far 
more favorable than it is in Puerto 
Rico. Even so, the abrupt loss of this 
indirect subsidy to Philippine econ- 
omy would have been a terrible blow 
to the economic life of the new state. 

In addition to the quantitative 
problem there is the question of the 
intellectual, spiritual, and cultural 
character of education. As Mr. Sol 
Tax well points out in Chapter VI, 
many dependencies have cross-cultu- 
ral situations or multi-cultural popula- 
tions. Since education is so largely a 
process of cultural transmission these 


5 Ibid., p. 32. 

6 Full tariff preferences are to continue 
for eight years after which preference will 
be tapered off to disappear in another 20 


years. 
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situations present an acute problem. 
Whose culture shall be transmitted: 
that of the metropolitan country or 
that of the indigenous people, or in 
cease there are several native ethnic 
and sub-ethnie groups, shall one of 
these be selected for transmission to 
all the children of the territory? Or 
shall no effort be made to merge all 
the cultures into one national culture, 
to create a single society? In this case 
there will be in effect, as many school 
systems as there are cultural groups 
or communities in the territory. But 
as Mr. Sol Tax indicates, this is a sit- 
uation not confined to dependencies. 
It is a problem found in several 
states. In Switzerland the problem 
seems to have been solved by a mutual 
agreement among the three dominant 
cultural groups to respect each others 
cultural autonomy. But in South 
Africa and Belgium the issue consti- 
tutes a serious obstacle to national 
unity. 

With the first stirrings of nation- 
alist sentiment there rises a nat- 
ural desire to obtain control of the 
educational system for the purpose of 
using it to develop a unified society 
and a national spirit. Yet with re- 
spect even to these situations a word 
of caution is necessary. The Dutch in 
the East Indies, for example, did not 
seek to impose their culture upon the 
Indonesians. Quite the reverse. In- 
deed, many Dutch colonial officials 
were more eager to protect and pre- 
serve the indigenous cultures than 
most educated Indonesians. Indonesi- 
an nationalists were prone to argue 
both ways. To those who advocated a 
continuation of the policy of preserv- 
ing the indigenous cultures they re- 
plied that the reason why the govern- 


ment had adopted and continued the 
policy was that it wished to keep 
Western education from the Indonesi- 
ans, and thus keep them economically, 
culturally, and politically backward; 
those who advocated the expansion of 
Western education were accused of 
wishing to de-nationalize the Indone. 
sians, and thus retard their cultural 
and political progress. The basic de. 
sire of the Indonesian nationalist was 
obvious. He wished to obtain control 
of the educational system, just as he 
wished to obtain control of the eeo- 
nomie life of the country. What he 
wanted was the power to determine 
policy. 

With respect to this issue the situa- 
tions in the Indies and the Philip 
pines present an interesting contrast. 
Both the Spanish and the Americans 
followed an assimilationist policy in 
the Philippines. In spite of the fact 
that the élite had acquired mastery of 
Spanish the Americans introduced 
English as the official language and as 
the medium of popular instruction. 
In spite of centuries of Westerniza- 
tion, the sentiment of cultural nation- 
alism was strong enough to succeed 
in writing into the constitution of the 
Commonwealth the provision that 
‘“‘the National Assembly shall take 
steps toward the development and 
adoption of a common national lan- 
guage based on one of the existing 
native languages.’ It will be inter- 
esting to see how far the government 
will give effect to this provision. The 
advantages every way of a Western 
language so widely used as English 
are great. In the East Indies the 
Dutch language and culture have not 
penetrated as deeply nor spread 4s 


7 Art. XIII, See. 3. 
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widely as English in the Philippines. 
The Indonesian nationalists have 
adopted a modified Malay as the lan- 
guage of their movement, Such a lan- 
guage constitutes a grave handicap to 
a rapid cultural development. In or- 
der to acquire easy access to Western 
literature, especially in the fields of 
technology and science, the Indonesi- 
an nationalists may be constrained to 
retain Dutch as the medium of ad- 
vanced education, though the deliber- 
ate adoption of English for this pur- 
pose is not inconceivable. 


Tur FINANCIAL PROBLEM 


The chief problem of education in 
dependent territories, and not suffi- 
ciently emphasized in these contribu- 
tions, in the opinion of the writer, is 
the problem of obtaining the financial 
resources to maintain an adequate 
school system. The problem is so vast 
that at the moment it seems insupera- 
ble. In China, to begin with an inde- 
pendent country but one in which the 
economie and social conditions are 
similar to those which prevail in de- 
pendent areas, the problem is stupen- 
dous. In order to set up four-year pri- 
mary schools throughout the country 
the number of schools and pupils will 
have to be doubled.’ In Puerto Rico 
only 66 per cent of the children be- 
tween 6 and 12 years of age attended 
school in 1944-45, and the majority of 
the pupils were in attendance only a 
part of the day. In spite of the large 
direct and indirect subsidies by the 
United States government, the Puerto 
Rican government is unable to find 
sufficient means to build enough 
schools to accommodate all the chil- 





_ 8 See M. S. Bates, ‘‘The Task of Educa- 
tion in China,’’ Pacific Affairs, June, 1946. 


dren of school age. The Philippine 
Islands, one of the wealthier depen- 
dencies and likewise profiting from its 
special trade relations with the Unit- 
ed States, was far from solving this 
problem. Financial limitations led the 
Philippine Commonwealth to revise its 
elementary school system in 1940, In 
order to accommodate a larger num- 
ber of children the course was reduced 
from seven to six years, and the num- 
ber of hours of recitation time was re- 
duced by more than half. This in- 
volved the tota) elimination of study 
hours in the school room. The effect 
that these measures will have on the 
quality and effectiveness of the in- 
struction is obvious. 

Closely related to this problem is 
the appalling economic waste which 
comes from the low holding power of 
the schools. In India half of the chil- 
dren who enter school do not remain 
long enough to receive any benefit; 
four-fifths of the pupils drop out be- 
fore the end of the fourth year.® In 
the Philippines over half of those who 
enter school drop out before the end 
of the third year, and by the end of 
the fifth year only a fifth remain.’ 
Until this wastage is stopped no 
amount of expansion of facilities can 
overcome the appalling educational 
lag. Yet the holding power of the 
schools will not improve until there 
has been a profound transformation 
of the society in which the school 
functions. 

It would seem that the financial 
problem can be solved only by outside 
aid, and that on a very large seale. In 


9See Chapter XIX, ‘‘ Education in Brit- 
ish India,’’ by M. S. Sundaram. 

10 Thirty-ninth Annual Report of the Di- 
rector of Education. 1938. Bureau of Edu- 
cation, Manila, 1939. 
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the United States there is now a gen- 
eral recognition that education is a 
national and not merely a local or 
state problem, with the result that 
there soon may be substantial Federal 
aid in support of education. This will 
really mean that the wealthier states 
will help the poorer states in provid- 
ing more adequate educational facili- 
ties. By direct and indirect subsidies 
to Puerto Rico and the Philippines 
the United States has helped these de- 
pendencies to extend educational fa- 
cilities. Indirect aid in the form of 
tariff preferences has disadvantages, 
however, not the least of which is the 
trade discrimination involved. The 
gift of 25,000,000 guilders a decade 
ago by the Netherlands government 
to the East Indies is a step in the 
same direction, while the British Co- 
lonial Development and Welfare 
Fund constitutes to date the clearest 
recognition of the problem by any 
metropolitan country. The. loyal ac- 
ceptance of this responsibility by the 
British people indicates a marked 
change in attitude with respect to co- 
lonial policy. The first responsibility 
for this work rests, of course, with the 
states having dependencies, but the 
task is so great that it is doubtful 
whether it can be completed without 
world-wide action and support. 


VocATIONAL VERSUS CULTURAL 
EDUCATION 


Since a common characteristic of 
dependent territories is a low stand- 
ard of living, one of the chief objec- 
tives of education must be a rapid in- 
crease of individual productivity. In- 
creased per capita income will in turn 
enlarge tax resources and thus make 
possible the expansion of educational 


facilities. In the long run each coun- 
try will have to maintain its educa- 
tional, as well as its other social and 
cultural institutions, out of its own 
production. There must be training 
in productive techniques, but at what 
point is this kind of instruction to be 
introduced? It is doubtful whether a 
child can profit from vocational train- 
ing before he has had a basic elemen- 
tary education. It is easier to stimu- 
late a desire for more goods and serv- 
ices than it is to increase the desire to 
produce more. General education is 
more likely to do the first than the see- 
ond, yet an over-emphasis on voca- 
tional education must be guarded 
against. Education must be against 
life as well as for life, for cultural 
enrichment and growth of personality 
as well as for making a living. The is- 
sue of vocational versus cultural edu- 
cation is not peculiar to dependent 
areas, it is only more acute in colonies 
than in other countries due to the 
greater need for increased produc- 
tion. The pressure for self-govern- 
ment is not going to diminish, but 
may be expected to become steadily 
greater. In many cases demands for 
self-government will have to be grant- 
ed before the proper social and eco- 
nomic basis which alone can insure 
democratic self-government will have 
been firmly laid. Training in leader- 
ship and the civic virtues and in abil- 
ity to select leaders is therefore even 
more urgent in dependent territories 
than in the more advanced countries 
with democratic traditions. When a 
relatively primitive society is being 
opened wide to the penetration of 
alien, Western influences the strain 
on the educational process is found to 
be severe, because the rate of social 
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change is so great. Even Western so- 
cieties find it difficult to absorb the 
changes and control the explosive 
forces which are generated from with- 
in its own structure. How much 
greater must not be the strain in so- 
eieties in which these forces beat upon 
it from without? 


LANGUAGE 


A characteristic common to most 
dependent territories is that the me- 
dium of higher education, and fre- 
quently also of intermediate educa- 
tion, is not the daily language of the 
people.!! How this came about is ob- 
vious and the difficulties of making 
the indigenous language, or one of 
them in case there are several, the 
medium of higher education are equal- 
ly obvious. But this is only a phase 
of a larger question. Mr. Einaar de- 
elares that ‘‘as a colonial historian 
and an anthropologist we consider 
any attempt to alienate the natives 
from their own tradition destructive 
and undemocratic.’”* Naturally, if 
this alienation is forced upon a people 
from the outside it is undemocratic, 
but is it any less destructive if the 
decision is made by the native élite, 
or even by the mass of people them- 
selves? Nearly all the contributors 
stress the desirability of preserving 
what is valuable in the native culture. 
As Mr. Emerson well puts it with re- 
spect to the function of education in 
the East Indies,'* it must build ‘‘a 
cultural bridge from the East to the 
West which will preserve the ancient 


11§ee the interesting article by W. Ivor 
Jennings, ‘‘ Universities in the Colonies,’’ 
po Political Quarterly, July-September, 

12 Chapter XIV, ‘‘ Education in the Neth- 
erlands and French West Indies.’’ 

18 Chapter XVII. 


and valuable heritage of the Indies 
and yet integrate into it the best of 
the spiritual values and material ac- 
complishments of the West.’’ Now 
language and literature are certainly 
among the chief elements of native 
culture. From this point of view the 
sooner the transition to the, or a, na- 
tive language as the medium of in- 
struction can be made, the better it 
will be. But in many cases this can 
be done only at a considerable cost. 
China may be cited as an extreme case 
of the handicap which may inhere in 
a native language. The additional 
time and energy required to master 
an ideographic language is consider- 
able. In multi-cultural territories the 
problem is especially acute. The se- 
lection of one of the native languages 
as the national language may cause 
much discontent and lead, as in the 
case of Belgium, to long years of 
struggle and bitterness. But Belgium 
can afford several universities, so that 
each linguistic group can have its own 
institution of higher learning. Few 
dependent territories can afford this 
luxury. Where the language is spo- 
ken by relatively few people the cost, 
cultural as well as financial, becomes 
prohibitive. In the Indies the nation- 
alist movement is in the process of 
attempting to develop Malay into 
“*Indonesian,’’ by grafting upon it 
elements from the indigenous and also 
Western languages. It may be ques- 
tioned whether a ‘‘synthetic’’ lan- 
guage like this would make a much 
better vehicle for the preservation of 
the valuable native heritage than 
Dutch or English would be. There 
would be also the long delay and the 
costly process of translating any con- 
siderable body of scientific and tech- 
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nological literature into the new lan- 
guage. All of this would constitute a 
grave strain on the financial and in- 
tellectual resources of the country. 
There is no easy solution to this prob- 
lem of language medium in a multi- 
cultural country of limited economic 
strength. 


OTHER EpucATIONAL PROBLEMS 


There are many other minor prob- 
lems of education in dependent terri- 
tories, but they are not all peculiar 
to colonial societies. Most of these 
have been touched upon by the vari- 
ous contributors. An educational sys- 
tem must both reflect and mold the so- 
ciety which it serves. If too great em- 
phasis is placed upon the first, it is in 
danger of becoming a static influence; 
if the latter is pressed too hard it may 
become a disintegrating force. A fine 
balance must be struck. There is the 
question of the desirability of coedu- 
cation in societies where the traditions 
and religious views are opposed to it. 
Can compulsion be used to bring 
about a better school attendance and 
prevent the tremendous loss caused 
by pupils failing to complete even 
three or four years of schooling? 
There is the problem of keeping the 


literate literate, of providing interest. 
ing and progressive reading material 
for people newly and barely literate. 
Closely associated with this is the 
problem of adult education. 

There is finally the problem of the 
place of religion in education. Keen 
eritics of Western education have em- 
phasized the weaknesses of education 
divorced from religion. The absence 
of religion in teaching is felt more 
keenly in Oriental and African socie- 
ties than in Western countries, which 
have become highly secularized. A 
student of Indian education concludes 
that only religion can offer that ‘‘to 
which all that is fundamental in the 
Oriental character can simultaneously 
respond.’”* The spirit of education 
is fully as important as the formal 
content and mechanics of education. 
Germany and Japan demonstrate the 
truth of this statement. A multiplica- 
tion of self-governing and indepen- 
dent peoples will not necessarily mean 
a boon to mankind. Self-government 
will be a blessing only if it is demo- 
eratic self-government and enlarges 
the realm of human freedom and in- 
creases the number of free societies. 


14A, Mayhew, The Education of India, 
London, 1926, p. 6. 
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CHAPTER XXIV 


EDUCATION FOR ONE WORLD 


Epwin R. EMBREE 


This Yearbook gives a comprehen- 
sive survey of education in dependent 
territories around the globe during 
the era that is closing. The signifi- 
cance of such a compendium is not 
merely in its thorough scholarship and 
accurate information; its unique val- 
ue igs the understanding it gives to 
statesmen for the new age. Educators 
and social planners should study this 
record as an introduction to programs 
for the new era, for today we are en- 
tering a radically new world. 


WESTERN IMPERIALISM OF YESTERYEAR 


For the past three or four hundred 
years, Western Europe—or what we 
sometimes call Western civilization— 
has ruled the world. A few hundred 
years is but a moment in the rolling 
milleniums of human history. But it 
is long enough for its patterns to be- 
gin to be taken for granted, for peo- 
ple to assume that this order always 
has existed and always will exist. At 
least until the first World War, al- 
ost all the controlling people in 
Western Europe and North America 
assumed that they were a master race 
—the white, Western Caucasians— 
destined to rule the world because of 
innate superiority. Education and po- 
litieal-economic planning were based 
on this assumption. It runs through 
all the record presented in this Year- 
book, from the angry protests of W. 
E. B. DuBois to the reports of the 
procedures and motives of the educa- 
tional programs in Asia, Africa, and 
the various island groups. 


The fact is that the Western na- 
tions conquered the world not because 
of any general or innate superiority. 
The most divergent peoples of many 
races and nationalities have risen to 
greatness at various times in world 
history, wherever a favorable environ- 
ment, fresh ideas, and new develop- 
ments have offered the way: Egypt, 
Greece, Rome, China, India, the Maya 
Indians in America, and many more. 
Western civilization is merely the lat- 
est of the waves. And Western great- 
ness came from the same basic causes 
as the other high cultures: the favor- 
able environment of temperate Eu- 
rope and America, a fresh mingling 
of peoples and ideas, and the swift 
development of new power. The spe- 
cific developments in the Western na- 
tions were science and mechanics—a 
great tool civilization, including the 
tools of power and conquest. 

These tools of the West brought 
both good and ill. 

Scientifie agriculture gave an abun- 
dance of food never known before. 
Machines turned out necessities, com- 
forts, luxuries, not piece by piece but 
by millions. For the first time in 
world history, nations were able to 
produce enough to feed well and 
clothe and house comfortably their 
entire populations. True, faults in 
distribution kept the new plenty from 
millions who needed it; but the pro- 
ductive power was there—a miracle 
compared to anything man had known 
before. Also machines and inventions 
poured out a golden stream of con- 
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veniences and toys: steam locomotion 
by land and sea, automobiles, air- 
planes, refrigerators, movies, radio. 
And science and its wonders gave not 
only physical abundance but a pre- 
cision of thought and an enlargement 
of mind. 

Western science also perfected 
tools of power and violence: rifles, 
cannon, warships, air bombs. With 
these power tools the Western nations 
were able to conquer all the rest of 
the world which was less developed 
in science and industry. And by effi- 
cient organization and shrewd com- 
merce they were able to hold the 
world in subjection for their glory 
and riches. 

An accident of geography and his- 
tory—and I think it was purely acci- 
dental—gave a queer twist to West- 
ern conquest. It so happened that the 
peoples of Western Europe (and their 
extensions into the Americas and the 
Antipodes) were all pale-skinned. 
And most of the rest of the world, 
which they conquered, was inhabited 
by people with more or less pigment 
in their skins: the black Africans, 
the yellow Asiatics and American In- 
dians, the brown peoples of India and 
the Pacific islands, the swarthy folk 
of the Near East. So a queer myth 
grew up: that the West was great not 
because of its high development of 
science and power, but because of its 
whiteness, and that all the rest of the 
world was ‘‘inferior’’ because of its 
color. 

This gave a strange twist to all hu- 
man relations. Exterminating Amer- 
ican Indians and A: stralian aborigi- 
nes was excused as the clearing away 
of inferior ‘‘colored’’ creatures to 
provide living space for God’s chosen 


white men. Enslaving Africans was 
justified—even in Christian pulpits— 
since it was foreordained (and proved 
by scripture) that black men should 
serve white folks. Even when Japan 
began to rival Western nations in her 
science and mechanies, including her 
machines of war, she was never ad- 
mitted to Western society because her 
people were yellow. A considerable 
part of Japan’s aggression was a re- 
sponse to this insulting snobbery, 
Even when individual American Ne- 
groes achieved all the knowledge and 
skill of other Americans, they were 
not admitted to full equality, for the 
myth persisted that whiteness was the 
final sign of civilization. 

One other feature colored Western 
imperialism. The Western nations all 
professed one form or another of 
Christianity—a zealous, crusading re- 
ligion. True, Western people did not 
follow the central teachings of Chris- 
tianity: universal brotherhood, re- 
spect for individual personality, the 
Golden Rule. But they were con- 
vinced that Christianity was the only 
true religion and that its spread was 
a sacred duty. Almost all the rest 
of the world was non-Christian, s0 
an evangelistic motive was added to 
all the other urges to feel superior 
and to rule the earth. 

These two motifs—color and Chris- 
tianity—run through all the educa- 
tion described in this Yearbook—an 
obligato to the main conflicting 
themes of development and exploita- 
tion of the native peoples. 

That was the picture during the 
past three centuries and the early dec- 
ades of this century. That was the 
background of the colonial education 
reported in this Yearbook. White 
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Western nations were granting more 
or less education to native colored 
peoples. While there was much ideal- 
ism and true altruism among the edu- 
eators—especially among the mission- 
aries—there was always the patroniz- 
ing assumption that the knowledge 
and science and skill ‘‘belonged’’ to 
the white man and was at most being 
bestowed on the natives. This rule, 
which applied to all dependent terri- 
tories, was extended to other colored 
nations even if they were technically 
free. When Japan had universities 
rivaling anything in Europe and 
when Japanese scientists were making 
notable contributions to medicine and 
chemistry and agriculture, untutored 
missionaries were still going out to 
carry Western knowledge to the Japa- 
nese who, by definition, must be back- 
ward since they were colored and non- 
Christian. And in America, the edu- 
cation of Negroes in the Southern 
states followed the colonial pattern: 
emphasis on manual skills to serve the 
white masters, shabby provisions at 
all levels since it was not necessary or 
proper to raise these colored people 
above their ‘‘natural’’ level. 


Review or CoLoNiAL EDUCATION, 
ESPECIALLY IN ASIA 


In spite of exploitation and patron- 
age, much useful education got to de- 
pendent areas all around the globe. 
This education always had as one of 
its motives the preparation of native 
peoples for participation in industrial 
society and the modern world. True, 
this motive was mixed with many oth- 
ers: fitting for service to the control- 
ling nation, training of native civil 
servants, the raising of standards high 
enough to produce European food and 


buy European goods. One colonial 
governor put it: ‘‘ We teach them just 
enough so they can read our adver- 
tisements.’’ But always behind the 
selfish reasons was at least the ideal 
of fitting provincial, non-industrial 
folk for the larger world. On the 
whole—unconsciously and ironically, 
perhaps—the imperial powers did a 
good deal to prepare their colonial 
peoples to take their independent 
places in a new world that repudiates 
imperialism. 

The record of education in Asia is 
especially striking. 

The Dutch did one of the best jobs 
of colonial development in Java and 
the adjacent islands of the East In- 
dies. The Dutch were less snobbish 
than most European rulers. They 
made their homes in Java not as tem- 
porary officials but as permanent resi- 
dents, often married Javanese women, 
and identified themselves with the life 
of the country. Contrary to colonial 
custom, children of mixed marriages 
were treated as Europeans rather than 
as natives or as denizens of a no-man’s- 
land. With this enduring personal 
stake in the land, Dutch officials took 
a realistic interest in education. They 
stressed—maybe too greatly—schools 
that prepared pupils for European 
careers. There were a_ thousand 
schools conducted in the Dutch lan- 
guage manned by five thousand Dutch 
teachers. But they also developed a 
thorough system of schools that cared 
for over two million native pupils. 
This is a small pupilage for a popula- 
tion of seventy million people, and 
most of the village schools offered only 
three years, chiefly in the rudiments 
of literacy. But it was a better sys- 
tem than most European powers boti- 
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ered about. And several thousand na- 
tive youth were carried on each year 
to higher schools, even on up to uni- 
versity study in Java and Holland. 

The Dutch found one of their 
toughest problems in the diversity of 
peoples and regions they were sup- 
posed to rule. Colonial empires are 
often made up of scattered areas, 
grouped together by no natural unity 
but simply by the arbitrary bound- 
aries set by the accidents of European 
conquest. The Dutch East Indies, for 
example, includes the highly devel- 
oped Malay peoples in densely popu- 
lated agricultural islands of Java and 
Bali. It includes also peoples of very 
different cultures in the huge and 
thinly populated island of Sumatra, 
also great stretches of Borneo and 
New Guinea, whose native Dyaks and 
Papuans are at far different levels of 
development. Meanwhile, other parts 
of Borneo and New Guinea ‘‘belong’’ 
to entirely different empires, ruled by 
other powers. In such artificial units 
any consistent policy of education or 
other public services is impossible. In 
the great empire of Island India the 
Dutch organized fairly effective school 
systems in Java and adjoining islands. 
They did much less in Sumatra, and 
almost nothing in the wild stretches 
of New Guinea and Borneo. 

Another problem baffling to the 
Dutch, and to all colonial officials in 
the East, is overpopulation. In the 
East Indies, for example, the people 
are multiplying at the rate of a mil- 
lion a year, The single island of Java, 
only four-fifths the size of the state of 
Illinois, is estimated to have a popu- 
lation of 48 million. Since 1900, when 
its population was about five million, 
it has multiplified tenfold. Public 


health and European standards have 
sharply cut the death rates, while the 
birth rates go steadily on. Improve. 
ments in agriculture and industry are 
at once swallowed up by the increas. 
ing hordes so that even with increased 
production, living standards inevita- 
bly sink. Unfortunately, colonial offi- 
cials have never tackled this problem 
which is basic to any true progress. 
Not only dependencies, but such great 
nations as China and Japan, are 
swamped by the increasing excess of 
their own numbers. Here is one of 
education’s toughtest tasks in the 
years ahead. 

Burma (best known to Americans 
by ‘‘The Road to Mandalay’’ and the 
more recent Burma Road into China) 
has a fairly widespread system of ed- 
ucation—as it has had for at least 
three centuries. Here is an extreme 
example of a highly developed people 
being forced to the réle of a depen- 
dency. Except that they were not 
white and not Christians, the Bur- 
mans had all the marks of high civili- 
zation long before the Europeans took 
over. This thrifty agricultural peo- 
ple, a special branch of Mongolians, 
had developed a culture that was a 
blend of Indian and Chinese influ- 
ences. Buddhism was a unifying and 
stabilizing force with a well-organized 
system of churches, monasteries, and 
schools. Two hundred years ago the 
percentage of literacy in Burma was 
higher than in Western Europe! 

The British found it easy to build 
on the existing school system in Bur- 
ma, and during the century of their 
rule they added many European fea- 
tures to the native education and 
spread it somewhat more widely 
among the people. The British used 
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not only a system of secular schools 
but also the teaching in the old Bud- 
dhist monasteries and the new Chris- 
tian churches, and capped the whole 
by a university in Rangoon. Today, 
more than half the men of Burma are 
able to read, and a substantial group 
of leaders are highly developed in Eu- 
ropean techniques as well as in native 
lore. On the whole, British education 
probably helped this already highly 
developed people to competence for 
an independent rdéle in the modern 
world. 

The British effort in Malaya has 
been much less effective. There was 
nothing like the native organization 
to build on that there was in Burma. 
And the differences in levels of de- 
velopment and in interests among the 
three great strands in the population 
—Malays, Chinese, Indians—made 
any unity of effort almost impossible. 

The British efforts in India have 
also faced terrific problems: dire and 
widespread poverty, gross overpopu- 
lation, bitter religious conflict, super- 
stition, the restrictions of a deeply 
rooted and intricate system of caste. 
Against these odds education has 
made little progress. Of an estimated 
fifty million children of elementary 
school age (six to eleven years) only 
ten million ever enter any kind of 
school, and only a few hundred thou- 
sand get as far as the third or fourth 
years of the most rudimentary 
schooling. The British have devel- 
oped a system of higher schools lead- 
ing on to universities, through which 
a select modicum of leaders has been 
highly trained. In that sense educe- 
tion has made some contribution to 
fitting this vast people to hold a 


place of their own in the modern 
world. 

French influence in the Far East 
is baffling. The French are less color- 
conscious than many of their Euro- 
pean neighbors. They are willing to 
accept into French culture anyone 
who attains it, regardless of his skin 
or creed or origin. Their patronage 
is expressed by their bland assurance 
that nothing outside French culture 
can be thought of as civilized. At 
any rate the French record in educa- 
tion and in general development of 
her Eastern colonies is dismal. In 
French Asia, in addition to other ills, 
the old specter of overpopulation 
raises its ugly head. French official- 
dom, living at ease in Indo-China 
and the South Seas, has not bothered 
to come to grips with the tough tasks 
of education or of other basic colo- 
nial problems. 

America’s record in her Pacific ter- 
ritories is refreshingly good. We are 
probably the most color-prejudiced 
of all peoples. But we have such an 
adoration for education that we in- 
sist on spreading it wherever we go. 
In spite of crude methods carried out 
too often by crude personnel, we did 
prepare the Philippines for indepen- 
dence. And to our everlasting credit. 
we gave them the independence we 
promised. Our record in Samoa is 
not so good. We have been inter- 
ested in this small speck in the South 
Pacific frankly as a naval base. 
About the best that can be said is 
that we have not greatly disturbed 
the beautiful native culture of the 
twelve thousand Polynesian people 
who make up American Samoa. 

Hawaii is a special case. We have 
not thought of that group of islands 
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as a colony but as a prospective state. 
Caueasian Americans have made 
their homes there as naturally as 
they would anywhere on the main- 
land. Even with the recent heavy im- 
migration of white Americans, most 
of the people of the islands are ‘‘col- 
ored’’; Hawaiians, Chinese, Filipinos, 
with nearly two-fifths of the total pop- 
ulation of Japanese ancestry. Yet we 
have restrained our usual prejudices 
amazingly in this paradise of the Pa- 
cifie and have built a fairly integrated 
society out of all these divergent and 
very interesting peoples. Even dur- 
ing the war, while California was 
hysterically expelling to detention 
camps her Japanese—citizens and 
aliens alike—Hawaii made no such 
move. The loyalty of the Japanese 
Americans during this crisis and the 
bravery of the Japanese American 
troops have cemented the devotion of 
all Hawaiian citizens to a unified so- 
ciety. During the fifty years of Amer- 
ican rule we have built in Hawaii 
about as fine an educational system 
for al) the people, from kindergarten 
to university, as is to be found in any 
American state or European country. 


THE END oF COLONIALISM 

As we turn to look ahead at educa- 
tion in the new world order, let us 
analyze a bit further the strangely 
mixed motives that have directed the 
great powers in their dealings with 
dependent peoples. For these mo- 
tives will tend to persist into the 
new era. In fact, they seem to be 
springing up in the same conflicting 
patterns in the newest of the great 
powers. We must understand these 
motives and control them for the com- 
mon good if we are to have a harmoni- 


ous and prosperous society and if edu. 
cation throughout the world is to be 
free to do its great task. 

In Europe’s dealings with depen- 
dent territories there has been much 
altruism, sincere good will, and pious 
concern. Missionaries were convinced 
that they were offering the only true 
religion to peoples otherwise eternally 
damned. Educators felt that literacy 
and Western skills were the only im. 
portant learning. Many statesmen 
were convinced that Westernizing of 
‘‘primitive’’? peoples was the sole 
means of their material salvation. To- 
day it is easy to jeer or smile at ‘‘the 
white man’s burden,’’ ‘‘ manifest des- 
tiny,’’ ‘‘the raising of the lesser 
breeds,’’ But these slogans represent- 
ed the sincere beliefs and honest ideals 
of millions of people in Europe and 
Ameriea. Yet lust for power and 
greed for gold moved other millions. 
The two sets of motives were all mixed 
up. Sometimes the exploiters used the 
evangelists as a front. But often the 
altruists forced their governments to 
make provisions for the health and 
education and welfare of dependent 
people far beyond any return in mon- 
ey or power that could be hoped for 
by the ruling nation. 

It is natural that the colonial pow- 
ers of Europe should expect to con- 
tinue to rule large areas of the globe. 
At the end of this war, fought to over- 
throw the myth of master races and 
to enthrone democracy, England and 
France and the Netherlands began to 
move back into Asia and Africa and 
the Near East, just as if nothing had 
happened. There is always this cul- 
tural lag—the failure of long-estab- 
lished attitudes and practices to keep 
pace with changed conditions. 
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The conditions are changed. No 
such world survey of education in de- 
pendent areas will be possible a gener- 
ation hence, for European dominance 
of the world is over. The dichotomy 
between white governing powers and 
colored dependents has ceased. 

The United Nations which will rule 
the new world includes 150 million 
North Americans of the United States 
and Canada and some 200 million peo- 
ples of the old Western Huropean 
powers, greatly weakened by two dev- 
astating wars in a single generation. 
The United Nations consists also of 
450 million yellow Chinese, 350 mil- 
lion brown people of India, 150 mil- 
lion dark Malayans of South Asia and 
the Eastern Pacific ; 120 million Latin 
Americans, many of whom are proud 
of their Indian and African ancestry 
as well as of their European blood; 
such millions from the Near Kast and 
Africa as have been able to free them- 
selves for the struggle; and 190 mil- 
lions of Soviet Russia who are pas- 
sionately committed not only to eco- 
nomic equality, but to equality of all 
racial and cultural groups. These new 
nations are not yet fully equipped 
with science and power, but they have 
moved fast this past generation, es- 
pecially in Asia and Eastern Europe. 

Unfortunately there is some evi- 
dence of one queer exception to the 
world trend against holier-than-thou 
imperialism—Soviet Russia—just the 
country that has made her great con- 
tribution by insisting on the equality 
of all peoples. In the new Russian 
policies appears just the same strange 
mixture of motives that has charac- 
terized all colonial expansions. Com- 
munism is the new religion. Its re- 
ligious quality overshadows its politi- 


cal and economie works. Pure Marx- 
ism is no more practiced in Russia or 
by the Communists of other countries 
than the teachings of Jesus are prac- 
ticed in Christian nations. But the 
Communists are convinced—sincere- 
ly convinced, just as the Christians 
were in the heyday of evangelism— 
that Communism is the only hope of 
the peoples of the whole world. 

Crusading zeal leads Russia and 
her foreign disciples to feel she has 
a manifest destiny, a communist 
man’s burden, a mission to the lesser 
breeds of economics and polities. And, 
of course, just as with the Western 
Christian powers, other motives—of 
power and greed—twine around this 
sincere religious zeal. In Iran, Rus- 
sia’s urge to save the exploited peo- 
ple seems strangely mixed with Iran- 
ian oil. The age-old urge of Western 
powers—now put forward by Russia 
—to get the ‘‘unspeakable Turk’’ off 
the neck of his neighbors is coupled 
with the equally customary desire to 
control the Dardenelles. Even the 
persistent crusade to free the Span- 
iards from Fascist Franco is suspi- 
ciously linked with control of the 
Eastern outlet of the Mediterranean. 
In fact, Franco probably could have 
been licked in 1938 if the Stalinists 
hadn’t become more interested in 
beating the Trotskyites than in oust- 
ing the Fascists—just as many coun- 
tries could have been won to Chris- 
tianity if the Catholics and Protes- 
tants hadn’t aimed their chief attacks 
at each other instead of at the com- 
mon enemy. In Manchuria, Russia 
rushed in to free the people from the 
Japanese and, incidentally, freed 
them of all the machinery and modern 
equipment. 
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All this is unfortunate and, I be- 
lieve, temporary. Soviet Russia has 
inade great contributions to human 
progress. Her devotion to the welfare 
of all the people, her wiping out of 
racial and cultural discrimination in 
a vast territory that for centuries had 
been riddled with prejudice and caste, 
her vigorous national planning, her 
courage in attacking social problems 
at their roots promptly and forth- 
rightly—all these are yeast that is 
transforming the thinking and prac- 
tice of the whole world. She has done 
more than any current force to smash 
the myth of superior and dependent 
peoples. It would be a tragic irony 
if, caught in worship of her own holi- 
ness, she should plunge down the old 
road of evangelistic imperialism. 

I believe common sense and the ba- 
sie ideas of her own philosophy will 
keep Russia from the excesses of pow- 
er politics. Her unique mission is to 
demonstrate in her own vast territory 
that the many divergent peoples of 
the Soviet Union can live together har- 
moniously and equitably, can build a 
high standard of living, can form a 
society satisfying and fulfilling to her 
great masses within the framework of 
a peaceful world. Meanwhile there are 
clear evidences that Britain, France, 
and the Netherlands are radically 
shifting their policies toward a free 
world. 

Even though there may be tempo- 
rary setbacks, the old pattern of dom- 
inanece by great powers over depen- 
dent peoples is on the way out. There 
is no room for it in a globe so small 
and interdependent that all of us are 
close neighbors. There is no excuse 
for it when we see the rich gifts to 
the common good that are to be made 
by the peoples of many races and 
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ereeds and social systems. We ; 
moving steadily and inevitably i 
an order where many different but. 
free peoples will cooperate in many 
different ways to the prosperity and _ 
happiness of One World. : 


EpucaTion IN THE New Worm ~ 


In the new era of free but interde. ” 
pendent peoples, the goals of educa. 
tion are clear and very important, © 
This is not the place to elaborate 
new tasks. The main purpose of this 
book is to give a comprehensive pie 
ture of present practices. In general 
in the new world we must put im 
practice the two principles outlined” 
in Margaret Mead’s brilliant contri. 
bution to this Yearbook. i 

The first aim is to root the children * 
in the language and culture of their © 
own society, whether it be that of a — 
small South Sea Island or that of a 
great industrialized country. 

The second aim is to add to this ba- 
sic conditioning the world tools of se 7 
ence, mathematics, economics for the 
common good, and the great expres- 
sions of the world in thought and art. q 

And beyond these basie procedures: 
we must give all the young people— ~ 
in Europe, Asia, Africa, the Ameri 
cas and the Seven Seas—an under- ~ 
standing of this new world, a feeling © 
of membership in a society which is © 
not a system of competing nations but — 
a great community of people. 7 

To achieve these great goals will re- — 
quire the wisest teachers and the fine ~ 
est organization. But in the new era — 
we can all go to it with a common zeal, © 
with equal comfort in the nourishing — 
womb of our own cultures and equal” 
need for the great world skills, in” 
preparation for equal participation in © 
a world society. 








